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Abt.  I. — Cu  A  lAftter  on  the  CuUkation  of  Cotion^  the  Extension  of 
internal  Communication  and  other  Matters  connected  with  India^ 
addressed  to  Sir  Harry  Verney^  A/.P.  By  Edward  Money,  of 
the  23th  Begiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  London :  James 
llidgway. 

7.  Tarliamentary  Tapers  C22.  Aug.  1, 1851.  East  India  Public  Works^ 
India, 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  in  our  former  notice  of  this 
important  subject  to  give  any  elaborate  proof  of  the  deficiency 
of  roads  in  India,  and  the  miserable  character  of  such  as  there 
are.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Money  (art.  0,  above)  is,  however, 
so  pertinent  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  not 
to  (juotc  it,  premising,  that  whilst  he  admits  the  deplorable 
want  of  roads  in  India,  he  is  an  eulogist  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  evinces  some  portion  of  that  esprit  du  corpsy  which 
attaches  to  the  members  of  all  corporate  or  administrative 
bodies.  Mr.  Money’s  competency  as  a  witness  rests  on  the 
fact  that  he  ‘resided  in  India  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
employed  on  the  public  w  orbs,  both  military  and  civil ;  during 
a  ])art  of  which  time  he  w  as  located  in  one  of  the  great  cotton 
districts,  and  on  one  of  the  great  cotton  thoroughfares,  of 
n  hirh  he  was  in  charge,^  The  follow  ing  is  his  testimony : — 
‘  lhat  India  is  destitute  of  roads,  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
maps,  with  the  power  of  testing  their  accuracy,  and  knows  what 
interminable  difliculties  present  themselves  in  the  w  ay  of  wheel 
carriages,  or  who  has  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  merchan- 
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dize  or  produce  of  one  district  is,  perforce,  transported -  to 
another,  or  toiio  has  seen  (/rain  at  a  famine  pri(x  in  one  spot  ani 
Vi  abundance  at  another  a  hundred  miles  distant^  CAN  doubt  foi 
ONE  MINUTE  ;  or  that  the  want  of  good  roads  is  ^ 

great  evil  of  our  Indian  administration,  and  is  that  for  which 
the  East  India  Company  wnll  have  most  difficulty  to  find  an 
excuse  when  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  comes  under  discus, 
sion.’ — pp.  31,  3*2. 

Mr.  Money  sutes  further,  (p.  34,)  that  ‘  until  roads  are  con- 
Etructed  in  India,  all  improvements,  whether  it  be  in  the  cotton 
or  otlter  cultivation,  or  in  tho  education  and  civilization  iof  the 
natives,  must  be  retarded.’  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  in 
llie  Bengal  presidency,  comprising  3()(),000  square  miles,  nearly 
five  limes  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  the  length  of  roads  (not 
exceeding  in  any  case  forty  feet  wide)  ‘  on  which  a  four-in-hand 
could  be  driven  fifty  miles  on  end  witliout  let  or  hindrance,’  is 
not  loOO  miles;  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  only,  in  18*29, 
tliere  were  turnpike  roads  to  the  extent  of  *20,875,  to  say  nothing 
of  80,000  miles  of  bye-roads,  all  passable  for  carriages. 

Turning  to  other  testimouy  (art.  6,  above),  and  conhning 
quotation  to  the  expenditure  on  public  works  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,  that  being  the  one  from  which  an  augmented  sup¬ 
ply  of  cotton  must  priucij)ally,  if  at  all,  be  obtained,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  ‘  Expenditure  on  the  cou- 
struclion  and  repair  of  public  works,  in  the  road  and  tank 
DEPARi  MENr,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1830,  to  the  30th  of  April, 
1817:’— 


L 

Repairs  of  roails  in  10  years  .  . 

.  200,7  7 1 

per  aim. 

20,077 

•  (Joustruetion  of  new  roads,  do.  .  . 

.  105,454 

10,445 

Repairs  of  old  bridges,  do. 

r.,0G8 

)) 

G06 

C’onstrnetion  of  new  bridges,  do. .  . 

.  23,377 

«  % 

2,339 

Ih'pairs — old  tanks,  do.  .  . 

.  43,840 

4,384* 

('onsiruelion  of  new  tanks,  do.  .  . 

.  20,740 

>> 

2,074 

Total. — Repairs  in  10  years  .  .  . 

.  250,683 

25,068' 

New  constructions,  do.  .  . 

.  146,591 

*  IJ 

14,859 

Grand  Total  .  . 

.  399.373 

• 

39,921 

The  area  of  the  jiresidency  being  65,000  square  miles,  and 
its  revenue  about  X*2,500,000  per  annum,  it  follows  that  the 
expenditure  on  all  these  objects  has  been  at  the  rate  of  I'd-f. 
per  S(piare  mile  annually,  and  has  constituted  a  charge  of  3^ 
in  the  pound  on  the  annual  revenue.  ^Miserable  as  is  this 
result,  it  is  not  the  worst  to  be  deduced  from  the  significant 
ligun  s  quoted.  The  wdiolc  expenditure  in  the  ten  years  on 
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ne>v  roAds,  at  £800  per  mile,  would  gire  130  miles,  including 
bridges,  or  thirteen  miles  per  annum :  whilst  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  eleven  years  from  1818  to  1829,  1000  miles 
of  turnpike  road  were  constructed  at  a  cost  incomparably 
greater  than  £S0()  per  mile  !  Extending  the!  comparison  from 
the  Boiubay  presidency  to  the  whole  of  British  India,  it  appears 
that  in  the  fourteen  years,  from  1834  to  1848,  the  whole  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Iiuliaii  government  on  roads,  bridges,  and  tanks, 
was  £'1,434,000,  less  by  £140,000  than  the  expenditure  for  Uhe 
sinyle  year  1841,  on  the  repairs  only  of  the  20,000  miles  of 
turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales,  which  was  £1,574,000. 

It  would  be  an  almost  sinful  waste  of  words  to  adduce  another 
proof,  that  ‘  as  a  system,  roads  have  '  no  existence  in 
India  !’  • 

Sir  James  Hogg  may,  however,  be  commended  to  Mr.  Money’s 
pamphlet,  and  the  Parliamentary  Return  which  shows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  thirteei/ miles  of  new  roads  annually  over  a  surface 
of  65,000  square  miles,  to  correct  that  poetic  tendency  which 
was  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  his  speech  of  June  18,  1850, 
on  Mr.  Bright’s  motion ;  and  more  especially  in  his  quotation 
of  Mr.  Bell’s  evidence,  relative  to  Candcish,  that  ‘  the  intefseo- 
tion  of  the  roads  is  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger !’ 
Sir  Jafiies  Hogg,  and  his  compeers  in  the  East  India  Directory, 
may  rest  assured,  that  neither  alleged  facts,  argument,  nor 
oratory,  will  remove,  in  one  iota,  the  belief,  amongst  all  who 
understand  the  matter,  that  roads  are  vitally  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  India,  and  that  some  body  or  bodies  shall  be 
made  responsible  for  their  construction. 

Tlie  question  of  immediate  and  indispensable  urgency  to 
answer  is,  then,  simply  this — Who,  in  India,  is  responsible  to 
make  the  roads?  Clearly,  we  think,  the  Hon.  Company  itself. 
The  Company  is  phopuietok  of  the  soil.  All  its  acts  pro¬ 
ceed  on  this  assumption.  In  virtue  of  jiroprietorship,  rents  are 
iixed,  annually,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Company.  Rent  or  land- 
tax  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  government  either 
takes  as  rent  all  that  the  cultivator  or  Zemindar  can  afford  to 
pay  after  providing  for  roads,  or  it  does  not.  If  the  former  is 
the  rule,  clear  and  distinct  regulations  should  be  in  existence 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  on  some  munici¬ 
pal  or  district  system.  If  the  latter  be  the  rule,  then  the  govern¬ 
ment  alone  is  responsible,  and  must  be  judged  by  its  deeds. 
There  is  little,  if  any  dispute,  that  the  actual  system  belongs 
to  the  second  category  ;  and  it  follows  that,  Nvaiving  all  censure 
on  account  of  past  omissions,  a  present  and  most  onerous  obli¬ 
gation  rests  upon  the  government  of  Indiiu  The  capability  of 
that  vast  country  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  cotton,  is  not 
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doubted  by  any  conipcteut  judge  ;  but  difficulties  in  the  way  of  j 
transit  render  unavailable  that  eay)abilit\’,  not  simply  as  they 
enbance  the  ])ricc  and  deteriorate  the  quality'  of  the  cotton 
produced ;  but  as  they  offer  almost  insuperable  obstacles  iu  the 
wav  of  direct  European  agency  and  capital,  directed  to  the 
Maple,  the  better  picking,  sorting,  and  packing  of  the  cotton, 
and  tlic  emancipation  of  the  cultivator  trom  bis  present  sltua*  | 
tion  of  serfdom  to  the  village  banker  and  other  classes  of 
BiidillemenV  who^  together  with  the  government,  leave  biiii  little 
else  than  labour-wages  for  all  his  toil.  '  ^ 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  government  of  ^Tiidia  is  in  deh^ 
and  that  on  the  average  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  expen- 
diture  has  exceeded  the‘  income  j  "and  so  a  goyerniiient  is  neither 
to  sec  to  it  that  innnieipal  provision  is  made  for. the  construction 
of  roads,  nor  to  do  the  work  itself,  because  its  income  is  not 
Bufficient.  No  sttch  defence  can  for  a  moment  be  toleratett 
It  supposes  that  a  government  can/dispense  witli‘the  pcrfonii* 
ance  of  some  of  its  first  duties,  iiivolving  the  essential,  condi¬ 
tions  of  national  well-being,  on  the  score  of  poverty;  just  as ‘a 
man  may  dispense  with  supei'fluities  and  luxuries  in  the  hour 
of  reverse  and  lo.ss.  There  arc  certain  things  a  govcyninent 
pjiist  do,  or  forfeit  Its  right  to  govern  ;  and  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  India  as  to  roads,  the  couipeteh’cy  of  any"  govcfnriient 
for  the  onerous  rule  over  that  vast  territory  inust  'he  tesjt^ 
amongst  other  things,  by  what  it  does  to  facilitate  exchange 
and  production.  It  is  sheer  sophistry 'to  urge ^  that  wlm|;  is 
asked  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade'.'  All  that  ii 
asked  of  the  government  is,  that  it  shall  provide  all  those  socid 
and  material  conditions  which  lie  directly  in  its  province— hot 
that  it  sliall  provide  and  apply  capital  ‘or  labour  directly  in 
production.  A  government  must  do  one  *  of  ^  two  things,  as^  ty 
roads — either  provide  them  out  of  the  general  revenue,  or 
make  provision  obligatory  bn  municipalities  or  district  to  do  k(x 
At  the  low  cost  at  whicb  roads  may  bo’constructeirin  Ihdlai 
according  to  some  authorities,  i’800  per  mile,'7>M'/  according  io 
Mr,  Money^  X*450^  there  is  lio  excuse  for  thciv  absence'.,  Asap 
investment  they  would  pay  ;  for  it  is  well  kbio\vn  that,  wlicrcyer 
they  have  been  found,  the  increased  interchange  has  augmentei 
the  customs'  duties  in  a  more  tlian  proportionate  degree,  quit® 
apart  from  the'tolls  collected.  ^  ' 

bat  bas  Ijeen  done  in  tlie  neigbbouring  island  of  Ceylon 
under  the  tnligbtenod  administration  of  Sir  Emerson  Teiineut, 
amply  illustrates  this  view  of  the  matter.  In  this  island,  with 
a  re\cnue  not  onc-lifth  of  that  of  Bombay’,  1247  miles  of  roai 
were  rcndeied  serviceable  in  four  and  a  half  years  ;  and  tbc  follow* 
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ing  ftre  sonic  of  the  results  : — ‘  Before  Uie.Caiuly  road  was  made, 
tlie  paddy  fields  at  Kaduganaiiic' were  but  worth  one-half  what 
the\’  now  sell  for.  Befjire  the  road  was  made  to  Auarajapoora, 
the* people  could  not  sell  their  rice  for  more  than  ikL  ox  7 d,  a 
parruh  ;  and,  they  ^oiild  scarcely  get  fish  or  salt  to, buy  at  an3" 
iirice.  ht'cau^e  the.  dealers  could  neither^  come  to  sell  (heirjish  nor  to 
o‘uy  their  rice ;  flow  they  get  from  2^.  Ct/.  to  3s.  a  parrah  for  all 
rice  they  can  grow  :  and  they  get  their  salt,  and  fish,  and  everv 
other  article,  abundant  and  cheap,  so  pint  the  effect  of  new  roaas 
is  to  double  the  vpue  qf  land^  to  double  the  V(ilue  of  evert/  thitv/  you 
have  to^selly  and  to  Jpw€}\  the  cost  of  everything  you  have  to  bnyd 
Thd  philosophy  of  these  changes  is  simple  enough.  Exchange, 
was  rendered  practicable  befwixt  those  who  could  produce  salj; 
aiid  Ash  and  those  Avlio  , could  grow  vice,,  and  tiieir  mutual 
injtyrests  and  necessities  led  to  increased  production  and  traffic,. 
Land  became  ,inore  ‘ productive,  and  paid  a  correspondingly 
higher  rent ;  the  cost  of  carriage  being  reduced,  the  grower  of 
rTee  cmild  cpininand  a  liiglier  price  at  the  place  of  production, 
eqidvaUnt  to  that  reduction — ^tlie.  price  at  the  remoter  places  of 
production  being  governed  b\’  the  price  in  the  immediate 
vicinage^ of  the  places  of  consumption  and  export ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  all  articles  of  coast  produce  could  be  sold  iii  the 
remoter  provinces  at  ‘a  jiricc  less  by,  the  reduction  of  carriage 
— the  first  price  of  such  commodities  being  determined  by 
coiiipefitiou^a/ cor/5/.  ,  ^  \  ^  s 

Ill  ‘ijiny  arrangement  wliicli  may  be  made  betwixt  the  supreme 
legislature  ^  of  tills  country  and  the  East  India  Coinpaii}*,  there 
will  he  a^culnable  neglect  of  dut\’  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  several  parties  on  the  other,  who 
are  iiiUrestcd  in  the  most,  perfect  and  speedy  development  of 
the  resources  of  India':  unless  distinct  and  efficient  regulations 

• _  \  .  '  »i  ..  .  •  .  .  1**’  *  •  «  - 


rental  or  tribute- money,  call  it  which  you  will,  and  out  of  which 
or  jC  150,000  only  is  annually  expended  bn  roads,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  pay  the  tribute,  involves  all  who  administer 
h^Hi  deep  respon.sibility ;  and  patent  as  the  fact  is  now*  made, 
will  not  long  be  suffered  to  offend  the  national  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  justice  b\’  its  continuance. 

By  whatever  mode^fhe  want  of  common  roads  in  India  may 
mtiiiiately  be  supplied,  .most  strongly  is  any  government  or 
municipal  action  to  be  deprecated  in  the  construction  and 
mauageincnt  of  railways.  It  may  be  said,  if  common  roads 
may  be  entrusted  to  municipalities  or  governments,  why  not 
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railways  ?  The  obvious  answer  as  respects  inunicipalitios  or 
parishes  is,  that  ns  to  coiiiinon  roads,  the  most  minute  subdivi. 
sion  of  responsibility  as  to  their  construction  and  manageinem 
does  not  nec€!isariltf  prevent  their  serving  the  pro)>osed  end. 

It  may,  indeed,  happen,  as  in  fact  it  does,  that  some  ])ortionsof 
a  great  tnink  road  are  very  good,  and  others  execrable,  but  the 
road  is  open  and  practicable  nevertheless.  In  the  case  of  a 
railway— whether  of  30  or  300  miles — it  is  a  machine  to  all 
intents  and  jmrposes  only  to  be  wrought  efi’ectually  under  mt 
management — nay,  the  unity  of  system  must  extend,  as  practi¬ 
cally  it  does  in  England,  over  the  entire  of  a  kingdom  !  The 
safety  and  efficiency  of  each  line  of  railway  depends  on  the 
coherance  of  its  whole  arrangements  with  the  arrangements  of 
all  other  lines.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  railways  of  Eng^ 
land  are  one  vast  machine,  deriving  motion  from  ’a  central  and 
common  source  of  power.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  issue 
open,  ns  to  the  proper  source  of  control  and  management  is, 
whether  government  or  public  companies  are  most  fit.  The 
abstract  question  is  discussed  with  considerable  acuteness  by 
Mr.  Chapman  in  the  Dth  chapter  of  his  valuable  book,  pages 
827  and  332.  The  argument  will  not  bear  compression  within 
the  needful  limit  of  this  article ;  but  there  are  two  short  pas- 
sagi's,  so  pithy,  pointed,  and  forcible,  that  quotation  is  only  a 
just  acknoNvledgraent  of  tlieir  merit.  Rejdying  to  the  ])roposal 
of  a  ‘  government  department  for  railways,’  suggested  by  those 
who  feel  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  objection  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  them  l)y  the  ordinary'  executive  bodies,  he  says,— 

*  If  such  a  de))nrtiucnt  be  under  the  eli'cctivc  control  of  the  heads  of  the 
govcnuuciit,  it  must  partukc  of  nil  the  delays  aud  incertitude  of  govern- 
meui  action ;  nor  docs  it  sccui  possible  that  the  most  gigantic  and  un¬ 
wearied  intellect,  occupied  imperatively  .w  ith  the  multifarious  concerns  of 
government,  shoidd  preserve  continuity  of  recollection  and  permanence  of 
purpose  cuough  to  dictate  with  eflcct  even  the  gtuicral  measures  to  be 
takeu  in  the  various  stages  of  industrial  affairs.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  department  be  not  so  effectually  controlleil,  the  whole  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  giving  the  name,  weight,  and  authority  of  government 
to  men  who,  with  loss  than  the  ordinaiy'  inducement  to  acquire  qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  make  efforts,  are  placed  exactly  in  a  position  to  liavc  everything 
their  own  way.  It  is  in  these  byc-uuoks  of  organization,  where  some 
citraueous  object  is  hung  on  to  the  great  legitimate  business  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  system,  that  otlicuU  inoompcteiicc  or  indillereuce  is  most  likely  to 
nestle  itself;  aud  where  it  snugly  holds  in  dcliancc  that  respousibility 
which  can  only  reach  it  by  first  tearing  away  the  luuch-abuscd  screen 
of  “  the  government.”  * 

T  o  this  inaptitude  of  govemnient  and  goverumeut  bonds 
for  the  inaiiagciucut  of  industrial  enterprises  he  oj)j)oses  the 
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following  contrast  descriptive  of  private  enterprise  The 
energy  of  single  character,  in  which,  unshorn,  lies  its  strength 

_ 4l,e  wary  alacrity  with  which  its  objects  are  pursued  and  its 

opportunities  seized — its  freedom  and  care  in  selecting  and 
changing  its  agents — its  exemption  from  trammels  imposed  by 
other  duties  and  relations — its  less  wide-spread  risks  of  ex¬ 
traneous  obstruction — its  simplicity  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
plan — the  caution  with  which  each  of  its  minor  operations  is 
made  to  fall  into  system  with  all  the  rest,  and  its  deep-felt  in¬ 
terest  in  the  result,  give  it  a  character  altogether  ditferent  from 
that  of  a  government  management  of  the  like  affairs,  and  leave 
it  to  be  regretted  that  no  mode  of  association  has  yet  been 
devised  by  which  the  great  undertakings  of  our  age  can  be  made 
to  participate  more  ui  its  advantage.’ 

It  is  cbfficult  to  add  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  but  the 
subject  demands  further  amplification. 

Two  railways  are  now  in  course  of  construction  in  India, 
— the  East  India  Railway,  and  the  East  India  Peninsular 
Railway.  The  first  is  to  form  part  of  a  line  of  communication 
from  Calcutta  to  the  upper  provinces  of  India;  the  second 
coinuionces  at  Bombay,  and  proceeds  to  the  Ghauts  by  way  of 
Callian.  Both  railways  are  to  be  constructed  by  companies, 
finding  a  specific  capital  on  which  a  profit  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  guaranteed  by  the  East  India  Company  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  the  land  being  provided  by  ike  East  India  Company* 
The  whole  outlay  already  thus  guaianteed  is  X*2,000, 000,  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  sum  sunk  in  British  railways  in  some 
five  or  six  years  ! 

Whilst  the  fact  that  railways  are  commenced  in  India  is  to 
be  rejoiced  at,  the  fact  that  government  control  in  the  shape  of 
a  guarantee  is  involved  in  that  commencement,  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  fair  mercantile  prospect 
of  advantage  British  capital  has  ever  been  found  ready  for 
investment.  To  mix  up  the  certainty  of  a  profit  under  any 
possible  issue  of  an  adventure  is  to  neutralize  the  motives  for 
caution  and  foresight  which  arc  most  strongly  wrought  upon, 
when  men  feel  that  all  depends  on  their  own  good  management. 
Besides,  a  party  guaranteeing  is  likely  to  be  an  interfering 
has  a  right  so  to  do — and  will  not  be  slow  to  exercise 
It.  1  he  history  of  the  East  India  Company  is  pregnant  with 
meaning  as  to  any  connexion  to  be  allowed  betwixt  it  and  any 
undertakings  of  a  purely  industrial  character.  Trade  with 
India  and  China  languished  so  long  as  the  Company  alone  had 
the  control  of  it — was,  in  fact,  the  only  channel  of  exchange. 
How  that  trade  has  increased  since  it  was  thrown  open  is 
matter  of  notoriety.  But  a  guarantee  to  a  railway  company  is 
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a  resumption,  to  a  limited  extent,  indeed,  of  tlie  trading  cha- 
rac^terof  the  Company — a  mixing  up  of  uncommingable  things 
—defence  of  rights,  and  the  administration  of  atiairs  purely  and 
necessarily  imperial,  with  matters  of  individual  action,  effort, 
and  enterprise.  In  what  manner  the  action  of  the  government 
of  India  will  show  itself  as  respects  the  railways  in  question  is 
matter  of  speculation.  That  its  action  will  be  felt  is  an  absolute 
certainty.  It  may,  to  use  the  w’ords  of  Mr.iChapraan,  ‘  bring 
into  the  affairs  of  the  railways  the  procrasticating.  coinplexitj 
and  stifling  formality  of  all  government  proceedings, — it  may 
substitute  official  siqvjrvision  for  the  solicitude  of  ownership,— 
it  may  endanger' tho  reputation  of  government  for  impartiality 
amongst  the  interests  it  ought  to  protect,  and  over  which  it 
ought  to  adjudicate  alike’ — and  if  so,  ho  prophet  is  needed  to 
tell  us  that  its  connexion  with  such  undertakings  will  be  an 
unmixed  evil.*  The  true ‘Course  for  all  parties  concerned  is 
for  the  undertakers  of  such  companies  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
leave  the  govornnient  to  its  ‘  sole  functions  in  all  such  matters 
•—that  of  a  judge  and  protector  of  rights.’ 

•  The  whole  theory,  in  fact,  of  goveniment  action,  either dn 

•whole  or  part,  in  any  matter,  out  of  its  own  specific  province;  as 
the  conservator  of  interests  purely  national  and  the  judge  in 
questions  of  individual  rights,  stands  opposed  to  the  whole 
economy  out  of  which  has  issued  the  present  commercial  manu¬ 
facturing  and  social  elevation  of  the  British  people ;  it  is  the 
antagonistic  idea  to  that  of  the  division  of  labour  pan d  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  manifests  itself,  wdietlier  in  respect  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  railway  ])ropcrty  as  was  once  proposed  in  England,  in  the 
over-riding  control  of  central  boards,  poor  law,  sanitary,  or  what 
not,  or  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  its  action  ought  to  be  resisted.  /  i  •«'  '  « 

•  On  tho  subject  of  roads  and  railw^aysdn  India,  it  only  remains 
fiirther'to  add,'  that  Mr. ‘Chapman’s  book  is  full  of'details  os  to 
the  eligibility  of  particular  routes,  and  onght  to  be  diligently  read 
by  all  who  intend  to  invest  m  East  India  lines  pand  let*  it  be 
added,  that  as  it  will  only  bo  by  British  capital  that  any  great 
extension  of  the  system  will  be  carried  out  in  India,  it  concerns 
all  who  are  anxiously  looking  to  that  rast*  country  for  a  larger 
®'q'>ply  of  cotton,  thoroughly  to  master  the  considerations  which 
show  tho  superior  eligibility  of  one  or  other  of  the  projects  for 
the  extension  of  tho  line  in  the  Bombay  ])residency,  beyond  its 
present  terminus  at  Callian  ;  and  for  impartiality’s  sake,  let  them 
read  Colonel  Grant’s  work  as  well  as  Mr.  Chapman’s. 

The  incidence  of  the  land  tax  is  the  vexed  question  betwixt 
the  members  and  subordinates  of  the  East  India  Company  on 
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giown  tliun  at  prc'sciit^  bccauso  other  produce- pays  better.  These 
persons  further  lualntaiii  that  the' assessmeut  of  tlie  tax  is  con* 
duotcd  with  so  much  cave,  and  with  sucli  [scrupulous  regard  to 
the  interests,  of  the  cultivator  or  liyot,  that  die  is  iu  no  degree 
worse  oti  becaiiso  of  ihe  tax  than  he  \sH>uld  be  if  the  ownerahip 
of  the  soil  wore  an  a  body^of  resident  landowners,  astinEngland, 
the  reut  beingi adjusted,  as  in  England,  by  two  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  purtics— the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  i  The  civil  servants 
of  the  Honourable  Company,  as'iniglit  have  been  guessed  before- 
liand,  in  die  ovidence  before  the  eoinmitteeiqf  l^^drewja»very 
ilttUeriug  picture*  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  governor  and  council 
of  Imliadn  relation  to  this  matter  of  the  .land-tax,  and  of  the 
strict  regard  paid  by  the  oollectors  ,to  their  instruotions.rH,True, 
the  rule. of  Uie  East  India  Company  is  a  despotism  ;  but,  as  the 
Iroui  Duke  said,  it  is  a^-inildtdespotism,’  and  according  [to.  the 
collectors  of  thu  land  tax,  it  is  aiinn^t  kiiul,  paternal,  and  just  one. 

11  o>v  far  these  abstract? opinious,;aro  oorrecU  and  the  alleged 
Icnitney  andt  mildiiess.  of-.tlie  , Honourable iCompany’s  revenue 
aduuiiistration  are  sustained  by^  stem  facts,  will  best  be  (fecided 
by  <leseribing  the  machinory  of  the  system.  ,  Freliminarily,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  from  what  sources  the, re  venue  of 
India  is.derivod,.  and  ^the,  several  methods  oftassessing 'and< col¬ 
lecting  the  land  tax.*  ..  I.  iiii  IT. v' 

The  .sources  of  Indian  revenue t  are  .siX'-rE-iEand  Tax  ; 
2.  The  Salt  Monopoly  ;i3.  The  Opium  Monopoly  j  4.  ^Stamps  ; 
o.iPost  Oilice  Abkaiy,  or  Tax  on  Spirits,  pf  tlieso,  the  first 
produces  aboutitliree>fourtlis  of  the  ontire  revenue,  and.tbOiSalt 
and  I  opium  monopolies  (probably -ran*  equal  proportiou  of^tlie 
roDiaiuing  fourtlui  jThe  land  (tax  is,  then,  the  great  source  of 
revenue.!  I'p  to  a  recent  ))eriod,  other  taxes,  suehj as  transit 
dues,  taxes  on  implements,  &c.,  were  in  existence,  and.rwere 
most  annoying  and  .mischievous;  but  these  have  vvisely  been 
abolished  in. the  greater  portion  of  .the  presidencies,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether for  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  evidence  on  tljis  point. 
The  land  tax  is  au}  ancient  tax,  to  which  tlie  people  of  India 
are  -  accustomed,,  and  to  which  they  submit  ,as  a  necessity  of 
state  and  a  matter  of  course,  .though  they  are  made  to  feel  from 
time  to  time — ^as.  are  all  tcix-payers — that  it  may  be.  made  as 
oppresttivo  as  it  is  .regular  and  customary.  There  are  certain 
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excuipiioiis  from  it,  arising  out  of  grants  from  successive  sove¬ 
reigns,  either  as  the  rewards  of  military  service  or  ot  political 
subserviency,  or  even  treachery,  the  existence  of  which  has  led 
to  iiiiniense  litigation  betwixt  the  liiftst  India  Company  and  the 
present  proprietors;  and, according  to  some  well-inlormed  writers 
on  Indian  aliairs,  to  much  practical  injustice  in  the  resumption 
of  such  rent-free  ])roperties  on  the  pretence  of  insullicient  title  ou 
the  part  of  the  possessors  ;  but  in  reality ,  under  the  promptings 
of  a  greedy  desire  for  revenue.  Nor  is  the  struggle  betwixt 
these  hereditary  owners  of  portions  of  the  soil  and  the  goveni- 
ineiit  of  India  ended  ;  for  a  recent  writer  advocates  a  whole¬ 
sale  system  of  resumption,  whicli  would  disturb  millions  almost 
of  individual  tenures,  if  it  did  not  convulse  society  in  India. 
That  subject  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  immediate  object  oi  this 
article,  and  must  be  dismissed  with  this  allusion  to  it. 

There  are  tliree  ]irinci})al  modes  of  assessing  the  land-tax, 
namely — 1.  The  permanent  assessment ;  *2.  The  settlement  for 
long  periods,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  years;  and,  3.  The 
Uyot-warry  system,  which,  in  other  words,  means  an  annual 
assessment. 

The  permanent  settlement  originated  with  Lord  Cornwallis, 
iu  I7t>3,  and  extends  throughout  Bengal,  Bahar,  Benares,  and 
Orissa.  The  principle  of  this  settlement  was,  simply,  that  an 
average  of  tho  rents  which  had  been  ])aid  for  ten  years  should 
be  established  as  a  perpetual  renUil,  the  government  giving  to 
the  Zemindars,  or  large  landowners,  the  right  to  their  lands  in 
perpt'tuity,  subject  to  the  rental  established,  as  before  shown. 
Of  course,  tho  Zemindars  underlet^  just  as  the  landed  proprietors 
of  Knglund  do,  for  the  best  rents  they  can  get ;  and  it  is  stated, 
that  the  present  rental  of  tlie  Zemindaries  is  equal  to  double 
the  quit  rent  paid  by  Uiem  to  the  government.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  waving  inquiry  whether  the  government,  being  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  soil,  acted  wisely  in  alienatuig  the  ownershij),  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  a  perpetual  fixed  rent,  certain  it  is,  that  the  settled 
districts^  as  they  avo  called,  have  been  just  those  in  which 
Kuropcan  enterprise  and  capital  have  been  most  extensively 
employed.  The  portions  of  India  under  the  long-lease  settle¬ 
ment  an*  the  north-western  provinces  of  tlie  Bengal  presidency, 
the  sub-presidency  of  Agra,  or  the  north-west  presidency,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  and  portions  of  the  Bombay’  ])residency. 
In  the  first  two  ])ortion8  ot  India,  the  settlement  is  for  thirty 
years ;  and  in  such  parts  of  the  Bombay  presidency  as  have 
been  settled  the  lease  is  for  twenty'  years,  hut  with  this  peculiarity 
in  tlie  arrangement,  ‘  that  a  rental  is  fixed  on  each  field,  payable 
if  the  Jield  is  cultivated,^ 

iieneral  opinion  sanctions  the  long-lease  settlement  as  the 
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best  arrangement  to  enconvago  improved  culture,  and  the  most 
just  to  all  parties.  In  the  north-western  presidency  the  settlement 
IS  a  very  recent  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  with  great 
care  anil  after  minute  inquiry.  In  the  Bombay  presidency,  the 
same  system  is  in  course  of  inti-oduction ;  but  the  llyot-warry 
system  still  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of  that  presidency,  and 
altogeih(*r  in  that  of  Madras. 

For  the  purposes  of  assessment  and  collection  of  revenue, 
the  provinces,  under  tlie  Ryot-warry  system,  arc  divided  into 
collectorates,  over  which  a  principal  collector,  whose  office  is  a 
very  important  one,  presides,  and  who  is,  besides,  a  magistrate, 
invested  with  large  powers  to  carry  out  his  decisions.  Theo¬ 
retically,  it  is  assumed  that  the  head  collector  annually  visits 
the  sevenil  parishes,  or  villages^  as  they  arc  called  in  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  according  to  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  and  the  prospects  of  the  crop,  the  amount  of 
land-tax  to  be  paid.  Practically,  the  head  collector  visits  only 
a  small  section  of  his  collectoratc,  the  work  of  assessment  being 
conducted  by  sub-collectors  and  their  assistants.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subdivision  of  labour,  each  province  is  divided 
into  counties  or  talooksy  over  which  a  native  officer  with  a  suit¬ 
able  staff  presides,  and  who  is  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  ])olioe  and  revenue  of  his  county.  In  Madras,  this  officer 
is  designated  a  tassildar,  and  his  functions  are  very  onerous  and 
important.  As  respects  the  land-tax,  he  is  in  reality  a  land 
agent,  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  and  assess  the  several 
parishes  within  his  county,  and  to  correspond  with  the  head 
collector.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  puts  himself  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  pattelsy  or  head  men  of  the  village,  and  tho 
village  accountant ;  both  formerly  hereditary  officers  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  goveiTiment,  but  now  paid  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

At  the  proper  period  for  determining  the  amount  of  tho 
amiiial  tax,  tho  collector  or  his  representative  visits  the  villages 
in  succession,  and  having  pitched  his  tent,  calls  before  him  tho 
pattel  and  the  village  accountant,  and  invites  the  cultivators 
also,  to  come  and  state  their  objections,  if  any,  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  which  he  determines,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  pro¬ 
per  officers,  and  referring  for  correction  to  the  records  of  past 
assessments,  as  shown  by  the  village  books.  The  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  is,  in  fact,  a  rent- audit,  in  wdiich  the  village  collectively, 
as  a  body  of  tenants,  or  the  individual  cultivator,  seeks  to  obtain 
the  lowest  terms  from  their  landlord — the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  represent,  as  English  tenants 
would  in  like  circumstances,  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
and  circumstances  of  the  growing  crop,  as,  on  the  other  hand. 
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the  collector  is  sure  to  urge  the  contra,  view  of.Uie  case.  In 
most  cases  the  heail  cultivators,  after  the  asse^ssuiout  is  linuliy 
agreed  upon,  become  responsible  for  the  uBsessment  ol  tlin 
entire  village,  and  agree  auiongst  the  whole  body,  oi  cultivators* 
on  the  individual  amount  to  be  paid.  ,  The  collector  bus  power 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  crops  until  .the  liiistalmeuts  of 
land-tax  are  jinid — a  power  which  frequently  prcveaits  the  croj) 
being  reaped,  and  thereby  causes, its  destruction  on, tbe» ground. 
He  has  also  ])ower'lo  remit  balances  or  arrears  .of  laud-Uix; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  tbisjhas  Irequentiy  been 
done,  clearly  proving  that  the  assessment  had  .been  too  high.  |( 
Such  being  the  .^system  of  the  tfnnual  assessment  and  collec-* 
lion  of  the  land-tax,  its  wisdom  and  policy  inay;be  jivdged  of  in 
two  ways  :  1 .'  By  the  law  of  probability,  founded , on  ,thc, workn 
ing  of  analogous  institiitioiis  j  aiid  By  the  actual  rusulis,  iu 
the  condition  of  tlit*  cultivators,  or  Ryots,  By  eitlier^  otj  both 
methods,  we  conceive,  it  must,  stand  condemned,  as  a  moiit. 
clumsy  and  injurious  system.  ,  ,  j-  ..  -i  »  .•  i  • 

A  hastr  analogy  would  suggest,  that  Uic  relation. of  the  Ryot^i 
to  the  Kast  India'Conipaiiy,  under  the  system, of  annual  assess* 
meiit,  is  nearly  identical  witli  that.of,jai)  English .tenant-at-w ill 
to  his  landlord.'  Xo  more .  false  analogy .  can  be  imagined. 
The  only  semblance 'of  agreement. is,  that  tlie  rent-is  fixed  only 
for  one  year,  '1110*  points  of  dissimilaiity  are  many  and  strik¬ 
ing,  Tlie  rental  in  India  is  determined  on  an  ^  annual  survey 
and  valuation  of  the  cro])s ;  and  is,  in  fact,  an  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  rent. or  tax;  the  rent  in  England,  ou  a  tenant-at- 
will  farm,  is  practically  determined  by  a  free  contract  betwixt 
landlord  and  tenant,  each  jiarty  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  average  prices  and  ]»roduce  of  tlie  laud  for  years  back,* 
the  tenant  being  governed  in  taking  tlie  farm  by  tbo  prospect 
of  a  fair  remuneration  for  bis,  capital,  and  the  probability 
of  a  prolonged  bolding  of  his  land  at  the  rent  agreed  upon. 
There  is  uncertainty,  more  or  less  harassing,  in  tlie  former 
case,  just  according  to  the  fairness  and  judgment  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  and  his  subordinates ;  in  tlio  latter  case,  there  is  certainty, 
both  as  to  amouut  of  rent  ami  continuance  of  tenure,  only  short, 
ill  a  great  majority  of  cases,  of  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  la 
England,  the  arrangement  is  jiractically  made  with  die  owner 
of  the  laud,  who  knows  all  about  its  ca])abilities,  and  in  the 
main  has  iu»  interest  in  rack-renting  it,  but  the  contrary.  In 
India,  the  tenant,  if  he  may  be  called  such,  makes  bis  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  landlord  only  through  a  host  of  subordinates, 
v>ho  may,  and  probably  have,  an  interest  in  making  the  most 
of  their  county  or  collectorate,  and  in  standing  well  with  tlie 
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reveiHie  department.  In  point  of  fiict,  the  rental  of  a  tenant- 
at-will  in  England  cannot  be  altered  without  his  consent,  ami 
after  free  bargain,  whilst  the  rental  of  the  Indian  cultivator  is 
absolutely  at  the  decision  of  the  collector  or  liis  subordinates ; 
for  although  he  is  bound  to  hear  all  that  the  cultivators  wish 
to  urge,  his  power  is  absolute,  and  absolute  pow’er  may  rest  in 
a  man  who  is  disposed  to  regard  the  Ryots  as.  prone  to  over¬ 
reach,  or  is  wrong-he’addd  and  overweening  in  the  conceit  of  his 
own  pidgment,  or  is  anxious  to  make  a  large  return,  and^who, 
thfrefore,  will  always  dean  to  the  side  of  ^  over-assessment. 


revenue  with  the  least' possible  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
collmion, 'is  simply  absnrd  ;  because  there  is  no  analogy,  not 
even  a  remote  one,'betwHxt  the  two  cases.  In  fact,  the  (piestion 
Hi  to' the  land-tax  is  mystified  by  any  reference  to  the  theory 
of  rent  as  existing ‘in  England.  It  will  he  time  "enough  to 
draw  jmmllelisms  whcn  other  and  equal  clianuels  of  employ- 
incnt  for  ea])ital'aiid  labour  exist  in  India  besides  that  of  the 
cidti\atiou  of  the  ^oil, — when  that  cultivation  has  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  requiring  considorahlc  capital  in  the  cnltivator, — 
and  therefore  constituting 'him  an  independent  party  in  the 
bargain  'vvlien  the  ownership  ot  land  sliall  become  matter  of 
purchase  and  sale,  and  rent  measure',  a.s  it  does  here,  the 
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diflcrcnce  betwixt  the  value  of  the  produce  of  tlic  soil  and  the 
fair  profit  of  capital,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

There  is,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  ground  wliatever  for 
placing  the  land-tax  of  India  and  the  rents  of  land  in  Kiigland 
in  the  same  category  as  identical  things.  \  et  it  is  on  the 
alleged  identity  of  the  two  things  that  the  bold  assertion  has 
been  hazarded,  that  the  land-tax  does  not  interfere  with  the 
production  of  cotton  in  India ;  always,  however,  reineinbering 
that  this  allegenient  is  coupled  with  another — namely,  that  other 
crops  pay  better  than  cotton,  and  therefore  land-tax  is  no  land- 
tax — the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  be  the  same.  The  second 
allegation  will  cease  to  have  force  the  moment  the  cost  of 
transit  is  reduced,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
staple  is  obviated  by  the  formation  of  good  roads  or  railways. 
Even  supposing  that  the  cotton  is  in  no  respect  improved  in 
staple  or  cleanness,  cheaper  carriage  to  the  coasts  will  make 
up  all  the  difl'erence  in  the  comparative  profitableness  of  culti¬ 
vating  cotton  and  articles  of  food.  Assuming  that — then,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  even  on  the  admission  that  the  land-tax  is 
simj)ly  rent,  it  oj)erates  injuriously  on  the  cultivation,  because 
of  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  assessment  and  collection,  the 
whole  argument  in  its  defence  falls  to  the  ground. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  land- 
tax  will  establish  the  fact,  that,  on  both  sides,  the  real  question 
has  been  overlooked.  Mr.  llrown  may  be  right  in  saying  the 
land-tax  is  not  rent,  or  Mr.  Mangles  maybe  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  rent.  On  either  hypothesis  the  relation  of  the  two  ])ariies 
—  the  land-owner  and  the  occupier  or  cultivator — may  he 
such,  that  improvements  in  cultivation  and  a  general  advance  iu 
wealth  may  be  impossible  ;  and  such,  it  is  believed,  is  the  fact. 
That  the  Ryots  are  steeped  in  poverty  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  witness  be  retained  by  the  Coinj)any 
or  by  the  Manchester  Spinners,  all  the  evidence  in  the  Blue 
Rook,  ‘  Growth  of  ('olton  in  India,’  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  deep  poverty  of  the  Ryot,  and  his  absolute  dependenco  on 
extraneous  aid  for  carrying  on  his  business.  It  is  as  clear  as 
evidence  can  make  it,  tiiat  Ins  personal  remuneration  is  simply 
that  of  the  wages  of  labour.  His  stock  in  trade  is  contemptible 
in  amount,  his  living  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  for  the  very 
means  ol  producing  his  crops  he  ])awns  them  to  the  village 
bunker  at  an  extravagant  rate  of  interest — that  disinterested 
functionary  enjoying,  besides  his  claim  for  interest,  the  pre¬ 
emption  ol  the  crops  in  repayment  ol  his  advances,  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  he  gets  below  the  market  ])ricc.  J  he 
Ryot,  in  one  word,  is  a  mere  labourer,  cultivating,  with  the 
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capital  of  the  village  banker,  the  soil  owned  by  the  Honourable 
Company,  and  giving  either  in  interest  to  the  one,  or  as  land- 
tax  to  ihc  other,  all  the  produce,  save  the  miserable  pittance  on 
which  he  subsists.  He  does  nof,  because  he  can  accumulate 
capital — improved  culture  is,  therefore,  out  of  question,  ^yhether 
of  cotton  or  anything  else.  The  fact  of  his  poverty  being  un¬ 
deniable,  it  is  clear  that  he  either  pays  too  much  as  land-tax,  or 
that  the  mode  of  the  assessment  discourages  all  attempts  at 
improvenicnt.  lloth  causes,  it  is  believed,  are  in  operation.  It 
docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Honourable  Company,  or 
their  servants,  that  it  w  as  needful  to  disturb  the  status  qtio  of  In¬ 
dian  customs — even  as  respects  matters  of  trade  and  production. 
Because  the  Byot  had  always  paid,  as  land-tax  or  rent— call  it 
which  you  will — all  but  what  would  keep  body  and  soul  toge¬ 
ther,  they  fulfilled  the  obligation  of  rule  if  they  kept  him  in  the 
same  position  in  which  compiest  handed  him  over  to  them  !  That 
such  is  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  is  a  stubborn  fact.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  prevails,  as  an  annual  tax,  the  Ryot,  like  the  Irish 
cottier,  is  a  mere  serf  or  labourer ;  and  he  is  so,  because  of  the 
conditions  of  his  tenure.  The  rule  of  assessment  has  palpably 
been  to  leave  Jnni  subsistence,  and  to  take  all  besides.  It  is 
idle,  then,  to  say  that  the  land-tax  does  not  interfere  with  the 
production  of  cotton.  It  interferes  with  production  generally’, 
and  therefore  with  cotton  as  well  as  grain  and  other  produce. 
The  remedy  is  suggested  by  the  disease.  The  evil  is,  that 
saving  or  accumulation  is  impracticable,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Ryot  is  the  stereoty])ed  one  of  vassalage  and  poverty.  The 
remedy  is  to  provide  that  accumulation  shall  be  practicable, 
and  to  leave  the  result  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  motives 
which  induce  thrift  and  economy.  A  tenure,  which  will  secure 
these  conditions,  is  that  which  is  desiderated.  Obviously  and 
notoriously  the  Ryot-warry  system  has  not  secured  them,  nor 
IS  it  consonant  with  fact  or  analogy,  that  an  annual  settlement, 
conducted  as  that  is,  under  the  Ryot-warry  ])lan,  can  ever  offer 
the  iiiduceuicnt  to  enterprise  and  effort ;  that  inducement 
always  being  the  certainty  of  profit  and  accumulation. 

The  first  step  in  the  course  of  improvement  is  the  substitution 
oiii  certain  lor  an  uncertain  tenure  of  land.  'I'he  extinguishment 
of  hoj)e  is  the  extinguishment  of  effort;  and  when  there  is  no 
expectation  of  beneficial  results  there  w  ill  be  no  manful  struggle. 
\  system  which  admits  of  the  abstraction  of  all  but  mere  wages 
from  the  cultivator  precludes  all  advance,  and  stereotypes  the 
arts  of  life.  Such  is,  in  truth,  the  ])resent  condition  of  our 
Indian  emj)ire.  Whether  the  land-tax  be  rent,  or  simply  tax, 
IS  not  tile  true  question,  that  question  being  the  incidence  of  the 
assessment  on  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  cultivator.  It 
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would  be  (liATicult  to  devise  a  scheme  more  mischievous  and 
depressing  than  that  of  the  land-tax  as  an  atviual  assessment 
It  has  the  two  vices  of  uncertainty  and  arbitrariness,  which  are 
just  the  conditions  of  a  low  sUte  of  the  productive  arts ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  mucli  and  almost  irreparable  mischief 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  erroneous  judgment  of  a  collector.  The 
servants  of  the  Honourable  Company,  as  might  be  ex])ccted, 
vouch  unhesitatingly  for  the  fairness  of  the  assessment,  and  assert 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  executive  to  deal  fairly  with  the.  Ryots; 
but  all  analogy  contradicts  the  idea  that  the  taj'  assessor  will 
look  more  to  the  interest  of  the  tax  payer  than  of  the  tax 
receiver.  In  fact,  one  notorious  cause  of  over  assessment  is  on 
record,  the  case  of  Rundelcuud  and  Mr.  Scott  Waring.  Our 
rule  commenced  there  in  ISOb,  and  up  to  ISIO  that  rule  appears 
to  have  been  wise  and  equitable.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Scott 
Waring,  the  collector,  misled  by  a  sudden  increase  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  raised  the  assessment  in  the  western  districts  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  eastern  districts  forty-six  per  cent.  The 
result  was  the  ruin  of  all  parties,  the  Zemindar  and  the  Ryots 
alike.  Of  the  total  number  of  villages,  amounting  to  ()*21,  only 
139  were  preserved  to  the  original  landowners;  of  137  villages 
brought  to  sale,  no  less  than  (>1  were  purehtised  by  the  govern- 
incut,  because  there  were  no  bidders  at  all.  In  the  western 
district,  the  proprietors  of  178  villages  threw  up  their  lands 
rather  than  agree  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  collector. 
8o  matters  remained  for  five  years ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
prostration  of  the  province,  that  twenty  years  of  just  assess¬ 
ment  has  scarcely  sufliced  to  restore  the  revenue  to  its  original 
point. 

The  broad  general  conelusion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  the 
annual  assessment  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Rombay,  is  a  ]iositivc  evil ;  and  that  whether  it  be  considered 
to  be  rent  or  tax.  Fixed  tenure  and  fixed  rents,  always  sup¬ 
posing  rent  to  be  determined  in  a  fair  bargain  betwixt  the  land¬ 
owner  and  the  tenant,  are  the  es.seniial  conditions  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  The  annual  assessment  in  India  violates  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  therefore  necessitates  the  opposite  of  prosperity.  It 
would  be  diflTicult  to  show  a  condition  of  more  abject  ])Overiy 
than  that  of  the  Indian  Ryot — always  excepting  the  Irish  cottier 
•—and  the  fact  ot  that  condition  proves  the  virulence  of  its 
cause. 

7  urning  Irom  the  economical  question  of  imj^roved  roails  and 
the  incidence  ot  the  land-tax,  other  and  graver  subjects  ])rt'scnt 
themselves  in  connexion  with  India.  Our  past  rule  has  had  its 
basis,  parilv  in  the  prestige  of  military'  skill  and  ])rowoss,  and 
I'urtly  in  the  gf*ucral  tairness  and  equity  of  our  judicial  and 
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revenue  administration.  The  whole  of  Hindoostan  is  now 
directly  or  indirectly  under  our  rule.  Hitherto  the  ever-recurrinpr 
spectacle  of  inilihirv  achievement  has  held  the  people  of 
lliiidoostan  in  awe  and  subjection  ;  for  the  future,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  our  ])ower  will  have  to  rest  on  the  nroved  equity  of  our 
administration.  The  Indian  government  has,  by  its  own  acts, 
made  this  a  condition  of  pciTnanence.  It  has  provided  a  coin- 
])lete  education  for  the  nation,  quite  rivalling  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country.  That  education  will  bear  its  fruits. 
Minds  will  be  awakened,  and  in  a  thousand  forms  will  demon¬ 
strate  its  power ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  exclude  native  talent 
and  native  thought  from  its  due  share  iu  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  Not'  more  surely  does  water '  seek  its  level  than  'does 
mind.  In  what  forin  the  cultivated  "mind  of  India  will  exert 
itself  it  ^^uuld  be  rash  to  predict ;  but  assuredly  the  minds  of 
150  millions  of  people  must  have  force  as  against  the  ininds  of 
some  S0;000  Euro]Veans,whcn  the  difference  of  intellectual  status 
ceases  to  exist.*  'Add  to  this  'the  necessary  results  of  improved 
roads  and  railways,  in  bringing  into  contact  the  intelligence 
and  energy  of  the  Saxon  character  with 'the  Hindoo,^  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  new  conditions  arc  dawning  upon  India,  the 
ultimate  result  of  ,  which  can  only  dimly  be  foreshadowed. 
Self-government  may  be,  ns  yet,  a  distant  thing,  but  native 
participafion  in  rule,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  follow 
the  development  of  Indian  resources,  ‘  physical  and  mental. 
If  India  is  to  produce  cotton  in  any  quantity  commensurate 
to  our  wants,  a  complete  revolution  in  all  the  modes  of  culture, 
of  transit,  and  of  exchange,  is  inevitable ;  and  that  revolution 
supposes  a  higher  form  of  enlightenment  and  civilization. 
India  cannot  rival  thj  United  States  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  except  as  it  approaches  to  it  in  the  arts  of  cultivation, 
and  the  general  habits  of  trade. 


Of  the  ca])ability  of  India  to  produce  cotton  of  an  improved 
quality,  no  doubt  exists.  The  experiments  of  the  East  India 
Company  have  set  that  question  at  rest.  It  is  clear  that  in 
certain  soils  the  yield  is  more  abundant,  and  the  quality 
suj)erior,  from  American  seed.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and 
profit,  which,  with  improved  modes  of  transit,  will  soon  be 
settled.  It  may  be  that  the  productiveness  of  the  cotton  district 
of  the  United  States  places  the  chance  of  competition  much 
against  the  h^ast  Indian  cultivation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wages  of  labour  are  so  low  in  India,  as  to  form  a  strong  draw¬ 
back  to  the  difference  of  production,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  ensure  the  average  crop  of  Indian 
cotton  by  imjwovemcnts  in  the  methods  of  cultivation. 
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Art.  II.— TVit?  Poetical  jrorks  of  David  Macheth  Moir  {Delta).  Edited 
by  Thomas  Aird.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  two  vols. 
Kdinburch  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1852. 

The  simple  life  led  by  almost  every  poet  is  not  to  be  ex. 
plained  according  to  the  old  definition  that  genius  is  something 
superhuman^  isolating  its  possessor  from  mankind,  turning  his 
very  cradle  into  a  cloud  tended  by  unseen  beings,  and  fixing 
his  after  home  in  some. peculiar  and  spiritually-haunted  sphere. 
There  would,  indeed,  be  no  difliculty  in  accounting  for  his 
meagre  and  uninteresting  history,  if  we  had  any  faith  in  such  a 
traditional  conceit  about  his  nature  and  calling,  lie  would  be 
as  a  cuckoo,  only  near  us  when  he  sang,  and  not  seen  by  ns  even 
then.  Let  Dr.  Beattie’s  ‘  Minstrel’  be  a  genuine,  or  even  a 
representative  biography,  and  what  facts  does  it  contain  but 
that  Edwin  spent  his  time  in  solitary  and  endless  pedestrianism, 
roaming  by  day  and  night  beside  streams,  groves,  and  liills, 
occasionally  seeing  faines,  and  only  onee  meeting  with  a  man, 
and  that  man,  too,  a  reverend  and  hoary  hermit  who  jirofessed 
to  be  separated  from  the  world,  not  by  miles,  but  by  infinity  ? 
Genius  is  not  something  superhuman,  but  is  the  most 
concentrated  and  pure  essence  of  humanity’  in  its  manifold 
existence,  and  intensest  moods.  Its  mantle  is  of  no  ethereal 
texture,  but  is  the  very’  flesh  of  human  flesh,  quivering,  or 
tlirilling,  or  shuddering,  in  quickest  response,  to  every  breath  of 
earthly  influence,  and  all  its  being  is  thoroughly  manned.  The 
poet  is  connected  with  luimanity,  more  like  the  race  tlian  the 
individual,  and  hence  the  material  world  belongs  to  him  more 
than  to  others.  Humanity  lies  within  aiid  around  him,  moving 
soul  and  sense,  and  reaching  and  pressing  upon  him  from  flower 
and  star.  To  the  common  heart  he  is  closely  and  directly 
related,  ns  others  arc  to  their  own  heart,  lie,  unresisted,  passes 
through  all  the  barriers  of  time  and  place,  and  of  conventional 
law,  from  man  to  man,  associating  with,  and  knowing  them  all, 
just  as  we  do  in  dreams.  AVell  may  the  ])oet  be  called  a 
dreamer,  not  because  of  his  abstraction,  but  because  of  the 
very*  opposite — his  blending  himself  with  human  beings  and 
destinies  far  remote  from  the  ken  or  the  intercourse  of  liis  own 
actual  lot.  Indeed,  the  common  dreamer  and  the  great  poet 
are,  in  some  important  rcsnects,  placed  on  a  level.  The  most 
unimaginative  clown  has,  when  dreaming,  Shakspeare’s  dramatic 
power :  he  enters  fully  into  the  individuality  of  the  ])ersons  of 
his  >ision8,  and  brings  it  out  in  genuine  soliloquy*,  dialogue,  and 
action. 
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Tlic  simplicity  of  the  poet’s  history  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
explained  by  the  false  and  mythological  views  of  genius,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  but  is,  in  all  cases,  owing  to  his  being 
but  little  of  an  actor  in  the  world,  lie  is  a  thinker — a  student ; 
and  though  in  fellowship  with  man  and  citizenship  with 
nature,  yet  his  career  is  as  uneventful  as  if  he  were  a  book¬ 
worm,  whose  earthly  pilgrimage  is  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pages.  Byron,  Scott,  and  Professor  Wilson  are  excep¬ 
tions,  from  being  actors  as  well  as  thinkers. 

The  Life  of  a  poet  should  be  wTitten  by  a  brother  bard,  other¬ 
wise  the  main  interest  of  the  biography,  which  almost  invariably 
hangs  upon  the  formation  and  expression  of  the  character,  and 
not  upon  the  course  of  incidents,  will  be  missed.  A  prosaic 
acquaintance  would  overlook  all  the  peculiariiies  which  may 
have  marked  the  deceased  from  boyhood,  and  which,  though 
they  shaped  his  labours,  did  not  shape  or  stamp  his  lot,  for  the 
strongest  idiosyncrasy  is  cloaked  by  very  common-place  events, 
and  prose  never  j)icrccs  under  these — never  gets  beneath  the 
Mr,  into  the  man.  Hence  the  inane  biographies  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton.  Our  poets,  how  ever,  of  the  last  half  century  have 
generally  been  more  fortunate.  Byron  has  had  his  Moore, 
JScott  his  Lockhart,  and — to  pass  by  many  noble  poets  to  whom 
a  tribute  has  been  paid  by  fitting  biogra])hers — Delta  his  Aird. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  greater  poet  has  done  honour  to 
the  less,  and  not  a  few  readers  will  take  up  the  work  which 
we  now’  notice,  rather  because  it  comes  from  Thomas  Aird, 
than  because  it  is  about  Delta.  They  will  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
the  new  production  of  a  man  who  has  written  several  poems, 
and  essays,  the  most  original  and  picturesque  of  the  age,  and 
whose  only  fault  is  that  lie  has  written  so  little,  as  if  the  very 
fulness  and  richness  of  his  genius  had  resulted  in  a  plethora  to 
make  him  inactive  ;  though  still,  when  he  docs  appear  before  the 
])ublie,  he  shows  the  training  and  muscle  of  an  athlete.  The 
mystery  about  Mr.  Aird’s  authorship  is,  that  whilst  his  latest 
work  leaves  the  impression  that  he  could  soon  produce  another 
of  the  same  high  class,  and  that,  whilst  as  years  pass  by,  and 
bring  nothing  more  from  him,  you  blame  him  for  indolence,  yet 
he  sends  forth — long  after  it  was  due — a  new  w  ork  to  prove  that 
his  genius  had  been  in  daily  exercise,  though  far  too  shy  of 
tasks.  Indeed,  his  most  strongly  marked  characteristic  is 
totally  incompatible  with  indolence.  That  characteristic  is  the 
full,  bony,  and  muscular  structure  which  he  gives  to  his  ideas 
ere  he  wafts  them  off  to  float  in  the  air  of  poetry.  With  him, 
the  ideal  always  includes  the  real,  and  his  smallest  fancy,  how- 
oer  delicate  and  fragile  it  may  look,  has  a  substantial  frame 
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and  a  minute  articulation.  A  lazy  author  would  soon  have  lost 

such  a  characteristic.  ,  •  • 

None  of  Mr.  Aird’s  admirers  will  class  this  biography  wiili 
his  previous  productions.  It  is  w’vitteu  in  a  stvlc  ol  cluiriuing 
siniplicitV)  but  lacks — except  in  a  few  passages  his  stern 
grandeur  of  thought  and  diction,  lie  was  not  sketching  one  of 
the  mightiest  sons  of  song,  and  his  criticism  had  not  to  dilate 
itself  in  tlirowing  measuring  arms  around  the  gentle  Delta 
Aird  could  only  have  found  scope  for  his  characteristic  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  genius  and  poetry  by  pointing  out  the  limits  of 
Della’s  jiowers ;  and  friendship,  all  the  more  tender  because 
broken  off  by  death,  seems  to  have  forbidden  such  an  un¬ 
gracious  task.  When  he  has  Professor  Wilson’s  genius  for  his 
theme,  how  niagnilicent  and  sweeping,  yet  exquisite  for  dis¬ 
crimination,  is  the  strain  of  Ins  eulogy  !  But  for  Delta  he  has 
a  genial  tribute,  compounded  of  little  criticism,  but  of  abiindam 
afi'cction  and  esteem.  He  rather  drops  flowers  upon  Delta’s 
grave  than  hangs  them  upon  his  bust. 

Whilst  wo  have  supposed  that  several  readers  will  take  up 
lhi.s  ‘  Idfe’  for  the  sake  of  tlie  biographer,  we  doubt  not  thattlw 
overwlielming  majority  will  be  more  interested  in  Delta,  long 
and  widely  known  as  a  tender  poet,  and  the  author  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  *  Mansie  Wauch.’  llis  was  the  soft  lute — heard  regu¬ 
larly  during  the  ]>au8es  in  the  war-flourishes  of  the  terrible 
orchestra  of  ‘  Blackwood.’  Why  ho  was  thcrc^  sighing  over 
faded  roses  and  beauty,  whilst  Wilson  and'  Lockhart  were 
thundering  against  much  good  as  w’ell  as  much  bad  j)octry,  was 
a  wonder  to  many  ;  still  the  tenderness  of  the  poetry  gave  him 
a  large  and  constant  audience.  This  sketch  of  the  man  will 
increase  the  general  liking  for « his  poetry  ;  for  whatever  were 
the  qualities  of  Dr.  Moir’s  genius,  it  had  no  eccentricity  cither 
into  habits  or  fits  of  immorality,  dissipation*  or  improvidence. 
Not  only  did  he  not  feel  liimself  privdeged  to  kick  at  religion, 
virtue,  and  prudence,  hut  his  whole  character  and  conduct  were 
imbued  with  Uieir  finest  spirit,  lie  did  justice^  loved  merc^,  and 
walked  humbly  with  his  6W. 

^  David  Macbeth  Moir  was  born  at  Musselburgh,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  179S,  of  respccUible  parents.  His  mother  liad  a  Tnie 
and  well  cultivated  intellect^  was  able  to  encourage  and  advise 
him  in  bis  first  poetical  attempts,  and  lived  long  enough  to  re¬ 
joice  in  his  fame.  Precocious  excellence  generallv  disappoints 
promise,  and  withers  down  into  common  qualities ;  and  bright 
bo}  s  become  dull  men — to  have  their  doings  in  mature  strength 
and  on  a  large  and  open  stage  contrasted  ludicrously  with  their 
achievements  at  school  or  college.*  Moir  was  no  child-prodigy. 

n  sc  loulhoy  days,  healthy  sport  was  his  main  occupation  ;  and 
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down  to  tlic  close  of  his  life,  he  spoke  fondly  of  ‘  flying  kites, 
bowling  at  cricket,  foot-ball,  spinning  peg-tops,  and  playing  at 
marbles.’  A  lengthy  and  very  interesting  extract  from  a  series 
of  Delta’s  school-reminiscences  is  given  by  Mr.  Aird ;  but  a 
single  sentence  from  Dr.  Chalmers’  similar  recollections — pub¬ 
lished  in  the  concluding  volume  of  the  ‘  Memoirs,’  by  Dr. 
Ilannali — when  visiting  his  old  school,  is  far  more  vivid  ; — ‘  I 
would  just  like  to  sec  the  place  where  Lizzy  Green’s  water- 
bucket  used  to  stand’ — the  water-bucket  to  which,  through 
Lizzv’s  kindness,  the  over-heated  ball-players  had  enjoyed  free 
access.  That  ‘  one  touch  of  nature’ — on  the  part  of  Chalmers 
is  far  more  potent — than  Delta’s  elaborate  description — to 
‘  make  the  whole  world’ — of  men  looking  back  upon  their  boy¬ 
hood — ‘  kin.’ 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  Moir  was  apprenticed  to  a 
medical  })ractitioner  in  his  native  town.  Two  years  later,  he 
began  the  w  riting  of  poetry  in  his  leisure  moments,  for  then,  as 
always  afterwards,  ‘  business  first,  literary  recreation  next,  and 
poetry  the  ])rinie  of  it.’  In  1816,  he  got  his  diploma  as  a 
surgeon,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Musselburgh,  as  jiartner  in  his  very  extensive  and  laborious 
practice,  llis  father  had  just  died  ;  the  support  of  his  mother 
fell  now  upon  him,  and  he  entered  bravely  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  ;  yet  even  during  that  period  of  struggles,  he  did 
not  neglect  literature.  llis  brother  Charles  says, — ‘  When  the 
duties  of  the  day  were  over,  after  supper  the  candle  was  lighted 
in  his  bed-room,  and  the  work  of  the  desk  began.  Having 
shared  the  same  room  with  him  for  many  years  in  my  early 
life,  the  routine  of  those  nights  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it 
had  been  but  yesterday,  lie  used  to  persuade  me  to  retire  to 
rest ;  and  many  a  time  have  1  awoke,  when  the  night  was  far 
spent,  and  wondered  to  find  him  still  at  his  books  and  pen.’ 

.  So  strict  was  his  attention  to  professional  duties,  that,  from 
1817  to  18*28,  he  did  not  sleep  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh. '  In 
this  interval,  how  ever,  lie  had  ‘  stejiped  out  u])on  the  bold  arena 
of  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  ’  and  was  producing  jioetry  botli 
sentimental  and  comic.  It  now*  appears  that  some  of  the  cleverest 
squihs  for  which  Dr.  Maginn  long  Inad  credit  came  from  Moir. 
His  introduction  to  Professor  Wilson  is  described  by'  the 
biographer  in  tlie  following  graphic  way : — 

This  acquaintanceship  with  the  ])rofessor  gradually  ripened  into  a 
friendship  not  to  he  dissolved  but  at  the  grave’s  mouth.  In  the  multi- 
onu  nature  of  M  ilsou,  his  mastery  over  the  hearts  of  ingenuous  youth  is 
one  of  his  finest  characteristics.  It  is  often  won  in  this  peculiar  way.'  An 
essay  is  submitted  to  him  as  professor,  editor,  and  friend,  by  some  worthy 
young  man.  Mr.  ^^ilson  docs  not  like  it,  and  says  so  in  general  terms. 
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The  youth  is  not  sutisficd,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  rather  injured,  begs  to 
know  spt'cific  faults.  The  generous  Aristarch,  never  dealing  haughtily 
with  a  young  worth,  instantly  sits  down,  and  begins  by  conveying,  iuthe 
most  f(‘arles8  terms  ot  praise,  his  sense  of  that  worth ;  but,  this  clone,  wo 
be  to  the  luckless  piece  of  prose  or  numerous  verse !  Down  goes  the 
scalpel  with  the  most  minute  savagery  of  dissection,  and  the  whole  tissuei 
and  ramifications  of  fault  arc  laid  naked  and  bare.  Ihe  young  niau^is 
astonished,  but  his  nature  is  of  the  right  sort — he  never  forgets  the  lesson 
—and  with  bands  of  filial  afl’cetion  stronger  than  hooks  of  steel,  he  is  knit 
for  life  to  the  man  who  has  dealt  with  him  thus.  Many  a  young  heart 
will  recognise  this  peculiar  style  of  the  great  nature  I  spcuik  of.  The 
severe  8er\’icc  was  once  done  to  Delta;  he  was  the  young  man  to  profit  by 
it — the  friendship  was  all  the  firmer.’ — Vol.  i. 

Vet,  though  Mr.  Aird  does  not  say  so,  we  should  imagine 
that  this  friendship  on  Delta’s  side  had  more  of  reverence  than 
of  frankness,  and  that  Galt  and  Macnish  would  be  shaken  more 
freely  hy  the  hand  as  familiar  companions.  The  terms  in 
which  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  Wilson  to  his  correspondents 
(‘  Met  the  Drofessor  last  night — he  was  bold  as  a  lion  and  fierce 
as  a  tiger*)  indicate  a  feeling  of  awe,  strong,  though  not  unplea 
sant.  If  it  be  true  that  the  men  most  likely  to  be  warm  friends 
on  a  full  equality  are  those  wdio  could — if  they  chose — most 
effectively  ridicule  and  mortify  each  other,  and  who,  therefore, 
have  a  mutual  apprehension  under  their  affection,  then  Wilson 
should  have  been  mated  with  Carlyle !  How  Carlyle  could 
have  scoffed  at  Wilson’s  exuberance  of  imagination  and  over¬ 
flow’  of  pastoral  sentiment ;  and  how  Wilson’s  riotous  humour 
would  have  dealt  w  ith  ‘  Sartor’  as  with  a  common  tailor,  turning 
his  ‘  immensities’  into  broad  cloth !  And  then,  after  abusing 
each  other,  they  would  meet — the  best  of  friends. 

Lockhart,  in  his  ‘  Matthew  Wald,’  makes  a  shrewd  remark  to 
the  following  effect,  that  whilst  the  clergyman  secs,  in  exag¬ 
geration,  the  hesty  and  the  lawyer  the  worst  features  of  human 
character,  the  doctor  sees  the  real.  He  alone  obtains  a  true  view 
of  men,  for  in  his  presence  they  are  not  tempted  to  a  conscious 
display  of  greater  virtue  than  they  possess,  nor  to  an  uncon¬ 
scious  manifestation  of  greater  moral  obliquity  than  commonly 
marks  them  ;  and  he  is  privileged  to  notice  and  study  them  in 
tlieir  everyday  lights  and  shades.  His  profession  does  not 
evoke  the  hypocrisy  of  goodness  wdiich  greets  the  clergy  when 
tiiey  make  a  call ;  nor  does  it  tend  to  develop  and  harden  the 
many  repulsive  forms  of  injustice  with  wdiich  lawyers  become 
^familiar,  and  on  which  they  practise.  On  his  appearance,  he 
does  not  find  faces  lengthening  as  if  they  were  yard-measures 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  nor  contracting  and  wrinkling  as 
if  they  were  legal  quirks  and  snares ;  but  Uiey  simply  wetf 
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their  own  natural  expression.  Wlien  lie  enters,  a  large  Bible 
will  not  be  ostentatiously  open  on  the  table,  as  it  would  be  in 
expectation  of  a  clerical  visit ;  neither  will  he  behold  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  indications  of  a  wish  to  gain  by  all  means  a  cause — 
be  it  right  or  wrong — with  which  a  lawyer  is  but  too  familiar. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  doctor,  having  the  best 
opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  realities  of  cha¬ 
racter,  should  so  very  seldom  have  put  these  into  a  literary 
form ;  whilst,  strangely  enough,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
clergyman  and  the  lawyer,  with  the  serious  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  referred,  have  become  distinguished  artists  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  realities  arc  tame,  unromantic,  and  incapable 
of  being  set  in  interesting  sketches,  or  embodied  in  fine 
poetry.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  doctors 
have  contributed  little  to  literature.  Moir,  however,  was  an 
exception.  In  18*iH,  he  republished  from  Blackw’ood,  ‘  Mansie 
Wauch,’  a  tale  w’ritten  in  Dutch-like  illustration  of  Scottish 
humble  life  and  simple  manners ;  but  differing  as  much  from 
Galfs  novels  as  from  Scott’s.  It  is  singular  that  neither  before 
nor  since  has  the  same  class  of  characters  been  sketched, 
though  the  innumerable  anecdotes  which  circulate  in  private 
conversation  chiefly  relate  to  such  characters.  Scottish  villages 
are  the  museums  in  which  odd  characters  are  collected.  Al¬ 
most  every  villager  is  a  character — a  shape  after  no  pattern ; 
his  individuality  strongly  indenting  each  line  of  resemblance 
to  his  neighbours.  We  regret  that  Delta,  endowed  with  the 
requisite  powers  of  observation,  and  humorous  and  kindly 
descri])tion,  did  not  again  and  again  address  himself  to 
sketches  of  village  originals.  For  a  few  pieces  like  ‘  Mansie 
^V  auch,’  w’c  could  have  w^anted  all  his  poems  but  ‘  Casa  Wappy.’ 
Of  the  hero,Mr.  Aird  says  finely,  ‘  What  an  exquisite  compound 
of  conceit,  cowardice,  gossipping  silliness,  pawkiness,  candour, 
kindly  affections,  and  good  Christian  principle  —  the  whole 
amalgam  with  no  violent  contrasts,  with  no  gross  exaggera¬ 
tions,  beautifully  blent  down  into  verisimilitude,  presenting  to 
us  a  unique  hero,  at  once  ludicrous  and  loveable.  And  how 
admirably  in  keeping  with  the  central  autobiographer  are  the 
characters  and  scenes  which  revolve  around  his  needle  1* 

In  I8*iJ),  Moir  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  ‘  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,’  and  recommended  to  settle  as  a  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  where  ho  was  sure  of  a  large 
and  remunerative  field  ;  but  both  invitations  he  declined.  In 
tho  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  married.  In  1832,  dur¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Musselburgh,  he  fearlessly, 
and  with  extra  professional  zeal  and  charity,  attended  to  the 
numerous  patients,  though  he  held  the  belief  that  cholera  was 
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coiitd^ious.  Ill  1H3S,  lie  lost  two  of  his  chililrcDj  whose  dettli 
he  bewailed  in  stanzas  which  lor  pathos  have  ncTer  been  sur. 
]>asscd.  l^oetry  from  the  soul  of  a  inoiirniug  parent  must  be 
exquisite  ;  though  ii  requires  the  lapse  oi  some  interval  ere  the 
reality  of  grief  can  bo  suited  for  and  transmuted  into  poetry. 
Dr.  .lohnson’s  objection  to  elegies  has  some  elements  of  truth. 

A  relation  or  friend  will  not,  in  the  first  troubled  nioincm  after 
tlic  bereavement,  think  of  jioiiring  out  his  sorrow  s  in  melodious 
Terse.  So  far  w*e  agree  with  the  Doctor;  but  that  that  Irieud 
cannot  afterwards,  when  Uie  troubled  soul  is  composed  into  a 
luclaucboly  mood,  bewail  his  loss  in  song,  is  egregiously  un- 
trtic.  He  may  ])roducc  tlie  finest  elegy  without  being  exposed 
to  the  vile  charge  of  counterfeiting  grief.  Who  would  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Milton’s  attachment  to  ‘  Lycidas  ?’  We  should 
not  expect  a  mother  to  plant  a  rose  over  her  son’s  grave  on  thi* 
dav  of  burial ;  but  if  some  w^eeks  afterw'ards  she  should  do 
this,  w’ouhl  she  forfeit  the  character  of  being  an  adoclioiiate 
mourner:  The  broken  heart  does  not  make  inelodv,  and  tinder 
tho  immediate  and  crushing  jiressiire  of  grief  the  harp  is  Imng 
iqioii  ilic  willows.  Then,  the  only  vision  which  fills  the  soal 
in  the  cold  face,  as  unsuggestive  of  poetry  as  a  mask.  Genius 
is  nltogetlier  inactive  beside  the  unbuvied,  beloved  dead.  But 
when  the  grief  is  becoming  calm — when  it  can  be  studied  as 
well  as  felt — when  the  soul  is  set  free  from  the  death-chamber, 
suns  itself  in  the  ]>ast,  and  can  go  backwards  gleaning  fondly 
the  memorials  of  the  precious  life  which  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  forming  an  imago  to  be  cherished  as  the  substitute' of 
the  lost  one,  when  lliiis  the  process  of  imagination  is  being 
begun  upon  the  anguish,  then  Hows  freely  the  exquisite  jioetry 
ol  grief.  Moir’s  *  Domestic  Verses’  consist  of  such  poetry. 

‘  Tlie  sim]>le,  sobbing,  wailing  pathos  of  “  Casa  Wappy,”’  says 
Mr.  Aird,  ‘  has  drawn  more  tears  of  mothers  than  any  other 
dirge  of  our  day.  Poem  we  are  loath  to  call  it :  such  ihiiigs  are 
not  made  by  the  brain  ;  they  are  the  spilth  of  the  human  heart.’ 
The  dirge  over  his  infants  is  also  triumphant  with  the  best 
hope  ;  ‘for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.*  Delta’s  grief 
does  not  wTong  the  small  dust  which  rests  in  the  most  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 

^  In  1845,  ho  was  throw’ii  out  of  a  phaeton,  wliich  rendered 
him  lame  for  life.  He  coutiiiued,  how'over,  to  attend  as  con¬ 
scientiously  as  bi'fore  to  his  professional  duties,  though  these 
wore  no w»  more  oxliaustiiig.  In  1849  went,  for  the  sake  of 
lus  health,  to  the  Highlands,  along  with  Professor  Wilson,  who 
atood,^  during  some  days,  for  ‘  eight  hours  up  to  the  w  nist  in 
wntor,  following  his  favourite  sport  of  tishing.  It  is  melan- 
c  10  \  to  think  that,  in  less  than  three  rears,  Wilson  has  become 
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unable  to  stand  even  for  one  hour  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh 
College,  and  that  his  glorious  professorial  career  is  now  ended. 
Alas  !  his  well-known  alias,  Christopher  xcith  the  crutch,  is  now 
his  proper  self. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  Delta  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  ‘l^oetical  Literature  of  the  past  Half-century,’  at  Uie 
Edinburgh  I’hilosophical  Institution.  These  were  forthwith 
published,  and  we  noticed  them  immediately  on  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  remarks  in  the  concluding  lecture — to  the  effect 
that  the  progress,  of  science  was  prejudicial  to  poetry,  and 
explains  the  dearth  of  our  times  in  great  poems — excited  a 
friendly  controversy  between  Delta  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  the 
eminent  geologist,  who  maintained  that  science  would  give  new 
life  to  poetry,  and  hinted,  that  even  if  it  did  not,  science  was 
still  greater  than  poetry.  It  is  imperative  that  wo  notice  these 
disputed  points  ;  and  we  think  wo  can  show  satisfactorily,  that 
whilst  Delta  was  erroneous,  Mr.  Miller  was  very  far  from  being 
correct. 

We  deny  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  present  time  is  unpoetical. 
It  has,  indeed,  ])roilucod  no  great  poem  ;  and  the  reason,  we 
believe,  is,  that  the  poetic  element  has  burst  over  its  old  em¬ 
bankments  and  boundaries,  and  ffowed  into  the  territory  of 
general  literature,  leaving  its  old  course  dry,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  small  pools  which  appear  here  and  there,  such  as  songs, 
odes,  and  sonnets.  If  we  cannot  boast  of  such  poets  as  adorned 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  at  least  a 
much  larger  amount  of  j)oetry,  though  not  in  tlie  shape  of  verse. 
What  would  previously  have  been  great  poems  are  now  tales, 
narratives,  and  essays ;  and  just  as  ►Shaksj)eare  is  not  less 
|>octic  in  those  jiassages  of  his  dramas  which  want  rhythm, 
neither  should  the  age  be  marked  as  peculiarly  prosaic,  because 
abandoning  verse.  There  may  be  as  much  alloy  in  the 
guinea  as  in  the  lump  of  gold  ;  and  California,  still  more  than 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  a  golden  region.  The  neglect  of  the 
cultivation  of  poetic  forms  may  be  wrong,  but  does  not  im])ly 
the  absence  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  poetic  soul. 

1  he  thought  of  the  ])resent  is  too  earnestly  imj)assioned  to 
direct  itself  carefully  and  nicely  into  the  old  moulds.  It  is  no 
capricious  or  whimsical  order  which  Carlyle  gives  to  our  men 
of  true  insight — ‘  Speak  out  what  you  have  got  to  say,  and  don’t 
waste  time  in  trying  to  sing  it.’  Delta  was  then  first  wrong  in 
point  o(  tact;  and  so  was  Mr.  Miller, in  believing  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  tho  ])oet  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  inferior  to  that 
of  the  scientific  man.  A  transcendently  great  poet  would  in  this 
as  in  all  ages,  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  most  eminent  astrono¬ 
mer  or  geologist,  simply  because  his  genius  must  be  of  a  far 
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higher  order  than  any  science  needs,  tasks,  or  can  exhaust,  and 
because  his  work  would  be  of  nobler  use  to  the  soul  of  man.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  ‘  it  would  take  many  Newtons  to  make 
up  one  Milton  and,  w'e  may  add,  all  the  sages  that  ever  lived 
to  form  a  Shakspeare.  The  fame  wdiich  attends  either  past  or 
present  scientific  discoverers  is  of  a  totally  dilferent  kind  from 
that  which  surrounds  genuine  poets  and  literary  men.  The 
public  interest  lies  in  the  discoveries  or  inventions  themselves, 
as  things  for  knowledge  and  use  ;  but  tlie  men  who  made  them 
are  not  in  uniform  admiration  associated  with  them.  Are  gun¬ 
powder,  the  telescope,  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph, 
the  planetary  system,  and  the  earth’s  formation,  associated  with 
tliose  who  discovered  or  invented  them  in  the  same  invariable, 
unforgetful,  and  impassioned  manner  as  ‘Hamlet,’  ‘Paradise 
Lost,’  &c.  &c.,  are  with  their  respective  authors  ?  Poetry  is — 
far  more  than  science — a  thing  of  humanity  and  for  humanity, 
and  its  prerogative  is  to  connect  in  an  immortality  of  admiration 
and  love  the  ])oem  with  the  ])oet.  Scientific  genius  does  not  lay 
hold  of  a  man’s  complete  individuality  ;  it  does  not  absorb  his 
identity  along  with  all  the  characteristics  of  his  nature  and  the 
associations  of  his  life ;  but  poetic  genius  does,  and  receives  into 
its  own  constitution  the  whole  being  of  the  man,  to  act  upon  all 
his  readers.  Besides,  the  poet,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
offiee,  touches  humanity  at  all  points  ;  whereas,  the  scientific 
man  only  addresses  the  understanding.  Let  it  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  in  our  comparisons  w’e  set  small  poets  and  littera¬ 
teurs  against  men  eminent  for  science.  We  have  seen  this  done 
on  the  other  side,  when  flashy  and  frothy  contributors  to  literary 
journals  were  estimated  alongside  of  Newton,  Cuvier,  Buckland, 
&c.  Wc  might  as  fairly  put  science-retailers  and  geological 
stone-hreakers  for  schools,  against  Shakspearc,  Milton,  Byron, 
and  Wordsworth.  Let  the  small  be  set  against  the  small,  and 
the  great  against  the  great,  and  poetry  at  once  carries  off  the 
jialm  from  science.  This  is  w’ell  exemplified  even  in  Mr.  Miller 
himself;  for  long  after,  in  the  progress  of  new  geological  dis¬ 
coveries,  his  liglits  shall  have  been  lost,  his  Jiowers  w  ill  continue 
to  bloom  in  the  daylight,  just  as,  after  Newton’s  ‘  Priiicipia’  is 
obsolete,  his  noble  simile,  descriptive  of  himself  as  but  a  boy 
gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore,  with  an  ocean  of  unfathoined 
know'ledge  before  him,  will  be  remembered.  The  sublime  mut¬ 
tering  of  Galileo — his  truth  after  his  lie — ‘  stiU  it  moves' — will 
circulate  with  the  revolving  earth,  as  if  it  were  the  very  sound 
of  tliat  eartli’s  motion  !  Such  immortality  has  a  poetic  saying. 
Mr.  ^liller  may  rest  assured  that  this  age  has  not  taken  away 
the  stimulus  to  poetry  by  degrading  tlie  poet’s  position  below 
that  of  the  scientific  man. 
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Along  witli  Mr.  Miller,  we  hold,  against  Delta,  that  poetry 
need  uot  show  the  least  resentment  towards  the  inarch  of  science. 
Science  may  make  havoc  upon  the  old  stock  of  fantastic  materials 
used  by  small  poets,  but  cannot  destroy  the  tendencies  or  mar 
tlie  creations  of  genuine  bards.  Let  us  hear  Wordsw  orth  on  the 
question : — 

‘  Poetry  is  tlic  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  ira- 
passiontHf  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science.  The 
objects  of  the  poet’s  thoughts  arc  everj^wherc  ;  he  will  follow  wheresoever 
he  can  find  an  aUnoHph4?re  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings.  If  the 
labours  of  men  of  science  shoultl  ever  create  any  material  revolution, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we 
habitually  perceive,  the  poet  will  be  at  the  side  of  the  man  of  science, 
carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself.  The 
remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  botanist,  or  mineralogist,  will  be  as 
projx  r  objects  of  the  poet’s  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed,  if 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  us,  and 
the  relations  under  which  they  are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of  these 
sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably  material  to  us  as  enjoying  and 
suffering  beings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  what  is  now  called 
science,  thus  familiarized  to  man,  shall  he  ready  to  put  on  a  form  of  flesh 
and  Idood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration, 
and  will  welcome  the  being  thus  produced  as  a  dear  and  genuine  inmate 
of  the  household  of  man.’ 

In  relation  to  poetry,  science  is  neither  a  master  nor  a  con¬ 
queror,  but  a  pioneer  and  a  servant.  Believing  that  no  bard 
need  be  troubled  with  those  fears  of  Delta’s  which  Mr.  Miller 
rebuked  away,  wc  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  dissent 
from  some  of  Mr.  Miller’s  opinions.  We  think  that  he  is  over 
sanguine  and  positively  extravagant  in  his  expectations  of  the 
assistance  whicli  poetry  is  to  get  from  matured  natural  science. 
The  past  docs  not  show  that  the  extent  of  that  assistance  has 
been  great.  It  is  true  that  geology  is  of  too  modern  a  date  to 
have  hitherto  been  largely  available;  and,  just  as  when  mytho¬ 
logy  is  old,  so  w  hen  science  is  young,  they  are  both  too  pedantic 
for  poetry  to  meddle  with.  But  astronomy,  a  much  nobler  and 
older  science,  has  not  been  of  much  use  to  poetry  ;  and  the 
reasons  for  this  in  the  past  wdll  he  still  influential  in  the  future. 
Astronomy’  and  geology  may  give  new’  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
yet  external  nature  remains  an  ancient  to  the  poet,  exercising 
npon  him  the  same  charm  which  was  felt  by  Ilomcr,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  tributary’  strain,  which  says — 

‘  I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art.* 

Mind,  more  than  matter,  is  the  ‘  main  region  of  song,*  as  it  is 
the  grand  source  of  new  sympathies  and  impulses.  Man  is  more 
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volalivc  to  the  poet  than  the  outward  world  can  be.  Tlie  seasons 
of  his  place  are  little,  compared  with  the  cycles  ol  his  race.  The 
poet  is  the  circle  and  complement  of  progi'essive  man,  but  only 
the  parallel  and  counterpart  of  old  nature.  Besides,  ])hysical 
science,  with  all  its  discoveries  of  truth  and  corrections  of  error, 
can  neither  give  nor  lake  away  the  sensations  which  have  been 
and  will  be  imj)artcd  in  a  communion  with  the  external  world, 
whose  power  of  sensuous  impression  is  the  very  same,  whether 
its  jtroper  organization  and  laws  be  hidden  or  revealed.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  to  men  collectively,  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  sci  ncri/y  covered  also  with  associations,  is  and  will 
remain  far  dearer  than  the  earth’s  appearance  and  state  during 
any  of  the  geologic  ]>eriods  ;  and  yet,  nature  as  it  is  and  looks 
at  present,  is  but  the  sweet,  varied,  and  retreating  background 
to  the  interesting  forms  of  humanity,  and  the  order  is,  faces 
before  llowers,  tlesh  and  blood  before  earth,  sky,  and  ocean,  and 
families  of  men  and  women  before  all  other  groups.  Poetry 
would  rather  enter  the  house  where  human  beings  are  than  revel 
in  tlie  world  as  it  was  up  to  the  sixtli  day  of  creation.  The 
music  of  the  spheres  is  a  prosaic  and  meaningle.ss  sound  com¬ 
pared  with  the  low  ihrobbings  of  the  heart.  'I'lie  insensate  uni¬ 
verse  is  but  an  incidental  though  glorious  association,  but  man 
is  the  subject  of  poetry  ;  the  sky  is  over  him,  earth  under  him, 
the  ocean  around  him  :  and  these  are  all,  as  it  were,  imaginary 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  defining  him.  If  this  lie  true  of 
nature  as  it  is,  then  nature  as  it  was,  and  was  unnumbered  ages 
ago,  must  be  a  still  more  remote  and  incidental  association  for 
poetry  to  deal  with  —  scarcely,  in  fact,  an  association  at  all,  for 
it  does  not  hang  over  any  point  of  the  w  hole  course  of  humanity. 

Man,  then,  being  the  grand  theme  of  song,  the  question  is— 
How  far  can  any  physical  science  o])erate  iqion  man’s  nature,  not 
upon  his  understanding,  much  less  iqion  his  mechanical  andeou- 
ventional  life, but  uj)on  his  whole  nature;  for  unless  that  nature — 
as  the  subject  of  ])oetry — receive  important  influences  or  changes 
from  physical  science,  then  the  poet  can  only  draw  ujion  science  to 
furnish  him  with  a  few  loose  illustrations  and  analogies  not  in  the 
least  homogeneous.  Arc  Shakspeare’s  dramas  a  whit  the  worse 
from  his  being  a  poor  astronomer  and  no  geologist  r  The  condi¬ 
tions,  as  laid  down  by  \\  ordsworth,on  which  poetry  can  lay  hold  of 
science  bodily,  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  fulfilled.  Seieiicc  may 
be  ‘  lamiliarized’  to  the  understanding  of  the  great  majority  of 
men :  but  can  it,  or,  at  least,  u  iH  it,  ever  be  ‘  familiarized’  to  tiieir 
whole  nature,  to  their  sympathies,  and  imaginations,  and  sensa¬ 
tions,  like  the  earth  ami  the  sky  r  All  science  is  valuable  to  the 
poet  i\^  discipline  or  training;  but  the  question  is  concerning  the 
worth  of  physical  science  as  affording materials.  Geolog} 
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niav  flirnWi  a  poet  with  sublime  lessons  or  illustrations  to  be 
introiluced  into  descriptive  or  didactic  pieces;  but  even  in 
these  ])ieces  they  will  but  be  occasional,  and  only  for  a  few 
readers,  just  like  "two  or  three  fossils  lying  on  the  mantelpiece 
of  a  room.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  in  tbe  case  of  such  a 
geologist  as  Mr.  Miller,  who,  in  addition  to  scientific  culture, 
possesses  a  poetic  imagination,  that  he  brings  poetry  to^  rather 
than  out  oU  seieuce.  His  finest  passages  are  those  in  which  he 
transfers  pictures  of  the  existing  landscape  to  some  of  the  old 
geologic  panoramas,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Professor  Nichol 
draws  upon  the  scenery  of  the  earth  for  the  scenery  of  the 
moon. 

On  the  ‘i'iiid  of  .Tune,  in  dismounting  from  his  horse.  Delta 
received  a  serious  injury.  On  the  1st  of  .Inly  he  left,  for  change 
of  scene,  his  native  town,  and  went  to  Ayr  and  Dumfries.  At 
tia*  latter  j)lace  it  was  at  once  manifest  that  his  recovery  was 
hopeless.  He  died  on  the  (Uh  of  duly,  after  having  fervently 
breathed  the  following  ])raycr,  which  is  all  the  finer  from  being 
destitute  of  poetic  expression: — ‘And  now  may  the  Jiord  my 
God  not  separate  between  my  soul  and  my  body  till  he  has 
made  a  final  and  eternal  separation  between  my  soul  and  sin,  for 
the  sake  of  my  Kedeemor.’ 

Mr.  Aird  thus  describes  the  personal  ap})earance  of  bis 
friend : — 

‘  Delta  was  tall,  well  formed,  and  erect.  The  development  of  his  head 
was  not  peculiar  in  any  way,  but  good  upon  the  whole,  and  he  carried  it 
with  a  manly  elevation,  llis  hair  w’as  light,  almost  inclined  to  be  sandy, 
and  he  usually  w'orc  it  short,  llis  features  were  regular  and  handsome; 
hut  he  had  rather  too  much  colour, not  in  the  cheeks  merely,  but  diffused  over 
the  whole  face.  His  eyes  were  gi*ev-blue,  mild  w  ithal,  but  ready  to  twinkle 
sharp.  When  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  lull  upon  him,  be  bad  a  way 
of  raising  his  eyebrows  as  jxiople  do  in  wonder  ;  and  there  was  a  moist 
confused  ferment  in  his  eyes,  glaring  in  the  very  riot  and  delirium  of  over- 
iHuling  fun.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  Jiis  nature ;  but, 
ivitli  the  high  moral  powers  ever  watchfid  and  dominant  to  chasten  and 
subdue,  it  wiis  not  much  indulged  in.  llis  usual  tone  of  voice  hud  a  con¬ 
siderate  kindliness  in  it  which  was  very  pleasant  to  the  ear.* 

Delta’s  poetry  is  cbiefly  descriptive  and  reflective — not  ima¬ 
ginative.  Scenery  is  delineated,  and  not  idealized  ;  thoughts 
and  emotions  are  inferred  from  the  landscape,  rather  than  in- 
cor])orated  w’ith  it;  and  the  moral  hangs  on  the  vegetation, like 
clothes  on  a  hedge.  It  is  nature  unfohling  herself,  by  a  simple 
presentation  ot  her  features  and  bulk,  ratlier  than  ])roceeding 
from  the  poetic  soul,  instinct  with  a  twofold  life,  ife  is  deficient, 
too,  when  he  attempts  to  invest  scenery  with  an  liistoric  inte¬ 
rest.  He  brings  out  admirably  tbc  natural  features  and  ex- 
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prcssion  of  a  landscape ;  but  the  genius  of  the  />face  escapes  him 
altogether. 

Whether  Delta’s  busy  life,  with  his  profession  calling  him 
away  from  his  inusings  at  any  inonient  of  the  day  or  of  the 
night,  was  favourable  to  the  production  of  poetry,  is  not  so 
easily  settled  as  at  first  sight  might  a])pear.  Uninterrupted 
leisure,  enjoyed  in  unbroken  seclusion,  often  in(ikes  study  a 
vague,  if  not  a  vacant  dream.  It  was  believed  that  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Wordsworth’s  life  had  been  accumulating  several 
grand  poems ;  but,  lo  !  it  has  turned  out  that,  during  that  long 
term  passed  serenely — as  he  had  often  wished — in  communion 
with  nature  and  his  own  soul,  a  few  sonnets  and  other  small 
pieces  were  the  only  fruits.  The  houi*s  snatched  from  some 
secular  employment  frequently  achieve  more  than  days  or  years 
said  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  muses.  'I’lie  muses 
arc  virgins,  and  will  allow  lovers  occasional  interviews  and 
dalliances,  but  will  not  marry,  so  as  to  be  always  in  the  house. 
The  ardour  with  which  a  man  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
some  secular  calling  betakes  himself  to  his  desk,  is  but  rarely 
felt  by  the  seemingly  more  fortunate  man  w  ho  may  sit  at  his 
desk  all  day  long.  We  have  an  apt  illustration  in  the  case  of 
the  l)iogra])her  as  compared  with  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
Mr.  Aird  has  incontestably  a  higher  and  purer  poetic  nature 
than  Delta,  and  he  has  also  had  more  leisure  for  the  display  of 
his  gifts ;  and  yet  he  has  not  w  ritten  one-half  of  the  quantity 
of  Delta’s  verse.  Delta’s  laborious  profession  does  not  seem, 
then,  to  have  interfered  with  the  amount  of  poetry,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  character  of  his  mind,  could  fairly  be  expected 
from  him;  nor  do  we  think  that  it  spoiled  the  quality.  His 
genuine  poetry  was  elegiac,  as  his  best  prose  was  comic  ;  and 
the  medical  ])rolession  furnished  him  with  scenes  to  ho  ren¬ 
dered  into  tuneful  sadness.  His  melody  is  but  the  echo  of  his 
trend  into  many  chambers  of  affliction  and  death. 

The  tw’o  volumes  of  poetry,  to  which  the  ‘  Life’  has  been  pre 
fixed,  do  not  contain  the  half  of  what  Delta  wrote.  Mr.  Aird 
has  acted  on  the  advice  of  Professor  AVilson,  that  ‘  the  sclcc 
tion  should  be  a  narrow*  and  severe  one;’  and  those  who  arc 
familiar  with  the  pieces  formerly  published,  will  appreciate  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  editor. 
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Akt.  \\l.’~-‘Iudia  fit  Greece ;  or,  Truth  in  Myiholog'ij,  Containing  the 
Sources  of  the  Hellenic  Race,  the  Colonization  of  Egjpt  and 
Palestine,  the  Wars  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Eud’histic  Pro¬ 
paganda  in  Greece.  By  E.  Pococke,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Maps  of 
the  Punjanb,  Cashmir,  and  Northern  Greece.  London ;  J.  Griffin 
and  Co.  1852. 

The  inquisitive  mind,  wishing  to  penetrate  the  mythical  and 
mythological  clouds  which  obscure  the  regions  of  past  time,  has 
'  often  proposed  to  itself  such  questions  as  the  following : — How 
was  Greece  peopled,  or  colonized  at  the  earliest  period  ?  What 
was  its  language,  and  whence  derived?  AVho  created  its 
mythology,  or  Avhcnce  came  its  myths?  What  relation  have 
they  to  fact?  Is  Greek  etymology  reliable,  or  are  we  to  dig 
deeper  into  antiquity,  and  in  another  land,  for  the  roots  of  our 
historic  knowledge?  Are  the  sources  of  Greek  mythology 
native  or  oriental  ?  Who  were  the  Pelasgi  ?  These  and 
numerous  other  inquiries  are  suggested  in  the  reading  of  this 
volume ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  some  notion  of  its 
contents. 

It  is  curious  to  obserse  the  various  derivations  of  the 
term,  which,  as  our  author  remarks,  appeal  to  a  Greek  etymo¬ 
logy  in  the  absence  of  Greek  history,  and  thus  conduct  to 
no  practical  result.  Pelasgi  is  taken  from  Pclagos,  ‘  the  sea’ — 
intimating  they  were  a  people  who  came  into  Greece  by  sea. 
Another  explanation  is  found  in  Pelagoi,  ‘  Storks,’  from  the 
lower  dress  of  that  people,  or  from  their  wandering  habits. 
Peleg  is  also  adduced.  Muller  and  Wachsmuth  choose  Pelar- 
gos  as  the  primary  form  of  the  word,  and  derive  it  from  peloy 
‘  to  till,’  and  ayros,  ‘  a  field.’  Another  etymology  is  from 
pchuo,  and  anotlier  supposes  the  people  were  called  Pelaf^goi 
from  their  own  barbarous  language*  Mr.  Pococke  lays  down  the 
following  as  the  etymological  and  historical  basis.  Pelasa  was 
the  ancient  name  for  the  province  of  Hahar,  (so  denominated 
from  the  Pelasa^  or  Drutia  Proiidosa,  a  large  tree  of  the  moun¬ 
tains).  Pelaska  is  a  derivative  form  of  Pelasa,  whence  the 
Greek,  Pelasgos.  The  Pelasgi  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language ; 
and  the  Greek  is  a  derivation  from  the  Sanscrit.  Those  w’ho 
spoke  the  former  language,  therefore,  must  have  come  into 
Greece — that  is,  they  were  the  Indians,  or  first  settlers,  whose 
language  then  became  corrupted  or  modified.  Now’,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bahar  was  the  stronghold  of  Bud’hism  which  the 
Brahmins  detested.  The  fierce  and  prolonged  contest  be¬ 
tween  these  rival  sects  issued  at  length  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
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Bmriiibts,  \vh08e  country  tlien  poured  its  expatriated  popula- 
tion  into  many  regions  of  Asia  and  of  Kurope.  Hence  arises  the 
Cemi  Telasgic  Hellas,  or  Greece.  The  j)eculiar  claim  to  j)re. 
fcrenee  in  regard  to  this  derivation  is,  that  it  is  historic  rather 
than  etymological  \  and,  tncrefore,  that  a* conjectural  etymology, 
which  is  solely  founded  on  a  corrupted  language,  is  di.sj)laced, 
os  it  surely  ought  to  be,  by  facts  which  have  relation  to  the 
geography  of  distant  countries,  and  the  movements  of  iribeg 
ami  people  in  a  remote  antiquity.  Mr..Pococke’s,work  com. 
prisc's  an  account  of  the  locality  of  Uie  iiiui'hist  emigratiouiu 
Aflghanistau  and  North-western  India;  and  the  occnj>atioD  of 
(irccee,  Kgypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy,;  whence  aiose  the  great 
Scandinavian  families,  with  the  early  Britons.  Thus  the  way 
is  opened  to  the  revision  of  Grecian ,  history,  and  the  detec-  | 
tion  of  the  triitlis  which  lie  concealed  in  Grecian  mythology.  I 
The  labours  of  the  Bud'hists  in  Greece  are  traced,  and  the  | 
wars  of  the  Great  Lama,  together  with  the , localities  of  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  Sindian  colonists  of  Palestine  and  Italy.  Those 
new  inter})rctations  of  ancient  documents,  if  well  founded  and 
substantiated  by  geographical  evidence,  plainly,  afreet  the  ques« 
tion  of  the  originality  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
are  alike  important  to  the  classical  and  scriptural  student,  to 
tlie  searcher  into  ancient  history  and  antiquarian  lore. 

'The  first  subject  of  consideration  respects  the  evidences  of 
an  Indian  colonization.  This  is  indicated  in  the  reproduction 
of  India  in  Greece,  as  manifested  in  the  habitstand  language  of 
a  portion  of  its  early  j)ossessors.'  in  the  heroic  period  of 
Greece  w  e  find  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  the  profusion  of  golden 
vessels,  ornaments  of  ivory,  embroidered  shawls,  the  products 
of  the  needle  and  the  loom,  carving  and  sculpture,  and  wliatever 
else  distinguished  oriental  elegance  and  luxury,  thus  bespeaking  | 
their  origin.  The  Sanscrit  was  the  language  of  Pelasgic  and  f 
Hellenic  Greece ;  a  fact  which  may  unravel  the  earliest  poetic  fal¬ 
lacies.  ‘  Amidst  the  numerous  dialects  which  compose  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,’  says  our  author,  ‘  the  Saxon  lias  left  the  strongest 
inqiresslon  upon  our  native  tongue.  The  deduction,  therefore, 
inde]>cudent  of  history,  is,  that  people  once  speaking  the  Saxon 
language  lived  in  this  island  :  it  is  then  equally  clear  that  these 
were  Saxons.  Apply’  this  to  Greece.  ‘  What  strikes  us  so 
forcibly  as  this  identity’  of  structure,  of  vocables,  and  inflective 
]iow*cr,  in  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages  ?’  1  he  Greek 

language  is  a  derivation  from  the  Sanscrit ;  therefore  Sanscrit' 
speaking  people  that  is,  Indians — must  have  dwelt  in  Greece, 
and  this  dwelling  must  have  preceded  tlie  settlement  of  those 
tribes  which  helped  to  produce  the  corruption  of  the  old  Ian- 
gnage  ;  in  other  words,  the  Indians  must  have  been  the  priu^'* 
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tivc  settlers— at  least  they  must  have  colonized  the  country  so 
carlv,aiul  dwelt  so  long,  as  to  have  efFaccd  all  dialectic  traces  of 
any’olher  inhabitants.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  derives  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  from  the  transference  of  geographical  names, 
and  from  the  philoso])hy,  mysteries,  and  religion  of  the  mighty 
East  It  would  not  be  siiflicieiit  to  weaken,  much  less  to  over¬ 
throw  this  argument,  to  allege,  that  a  considerable  ])ortion  of 
the  influence  in  question  might  have  sprung  from  traditionary 
causes  and  from  the  incidental,  it  might  be  the  frequent,  visita¬ 
tions  of  travellers,  or  others,  from  the  distant  lands,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time,  infused  their  notions,  habits,  and  observances 
into  the  general  mass  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  soil ; 
because  the  question  lies  between  Greece  and  India,  and  the 
origin  of  attainable  history  in  the  remotest  times,  and  because 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  entire  language,  literature,  customs, 
and  religion  of  a  people,  and  the  alteration  of  the  very  names  of 
their  mountains,  rivers,  and  various  localities,  could  have  beep 
accomidished  by  stray  visitors  or  temporary  means.  The  anni- 
liilatiou  or  formation  of  a  language,  in  ])articular,  seems  to  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  conquest  or  colonization. — 

‘  We  are  ignorant,  let  us  not  deny  it,  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
name  of  nearly  every  place  in  Greece ;  and  yet  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  arc  writing  what  we  call  Classical  Geographies  and  Grecian  Histories. 
But  now  mark  the  perilous  position  to  which  this  admission  will  reduce 
U8.  if  wc,  through  either  the  vanity  or  the  ignorance  of  Greeks,"  are 
unacquainted  with  the  original  imj)ort  of  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  Greece,  then  are  wc  equally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  period,  if 
our  (irecian  informants  have  not,  with  historical  facts,  given  us  the  full 
value  of  hhloricul  uamts. 

‘  What  1  have  now  to  show  is,  that  they  have  given  us  those  names ; 
but  as  those  names  have  no  signijication  attached,  they  are  historiciUly,  as 
the  earliest  map  of  Greece  is  geographically^  worthless;  nay,  more,  they 
have  led,  and  still  lead  us,  astray.  They  have  told  us  of  I’elasgoi  and 
Pclargoi,  and  forthwith  our  literati  expend  their  energies  upon  problems 
impossible  of  solution,  with  the  feeble  means  at  their  disposal.  They 
attempt  to  draw  from  the  Greek  language,  a  language  not  in  existence  at 
the  I’clasgian  settlement  of  Hellas, — a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pelasgians, — a  process  similar  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Saxons,  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  English  language. 

*  hat  then,  having  confessed  our  ignorance  of  men  and  things  in  the 
olden  times  of  Greece,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgian  race, — what 
theu  is  the  remedy  ?  Simply  to  refer  to  the  Pelasgiarif  instead  of  the 
treek  language,  for  solid  information  in  lieu  of  fabulous  commentary'. 

jhat  language  still  in  existence? — Tt  is.  It  is  the  Sanscrit,  both  pure, 
and  in  the  Pali  dialect :  sometimes  partaking  of  the  form  and  substance 
0  the  Cashmirean,  and  very  often  of  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the  old 
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Persian.  Hut  whnt,  it  will  be  asked,  is  your  proof  of  this?  .Afy 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  that  can  be  iiiiugiucd ;  a^  proot  gcographicil 
and  historical ;  establishing  identity  of  nouienclatuic  in  the  old  and 
country  of  the  (Ircck  settlers,  and  acejuiring  the  power,  this  language^ 
of  restoring  to  plain  eoininon  sense  the  absurdities  of  the  w  hole  circle  of 
r.reek  literature,  from  Hesiod  and  the  Logographers  downwards.*— pp. 
23,  2t. 

The  cause  of  the  Itulian  emigration  is  traceable  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  A  religious  war  prevailed  lor  a  long  period, 
and  to  a  great  extent  tliroughoiit  that  country,  which  issued  in 
the  expulsion  of  vast  multitudes  of  people.  Driven  from  the 
iiimalayaii  mountains  on  the  north,  and  across  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  on  the  west,  they  carried  with  them  art  and  science 
into  JOurope.  The  Hrahminical  and  Hud’hist  sects  were  the 
two  great  combatants ;  and  the  former  being  victorious,  the 
latter  sought  refuge  in  Hactria,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Phamicia,  and  Hritain.  In  the  Greek  language  alone — that  is, 
the  modified  Sanscrit  which  wc  receive  as  Greek,  in  its  disguises 
and  transmutations,  there  are  evidences  of  this  position.  The 
author  fust  takes  a  connected  view  of  this  immense  emigration, 
and  then  of  its  subordinate  results  in  the  actual  progression  and 
final  settlement  of  tlie  true  Hellenic  populations.  The  former 
part  of  this  subject  is  discussed  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  liflh 
chapters  of  the  volume  ;  the  sixth  introduces  us  to  the  Hellenes. 

T'he  term  Hellas  was  derived  from  the  range  of  mountains  in 
Beloocliistan,  called  the  Hela  mountains,  which  arc  connected 
by  another  range  with  the  lofty  region  of  Affghanistaii.  The 
chiefs  of  the  country  were  denominated  Helaiiies,  or  chiefs  of 
the  Hela.  Mr.  Pococke  expresses  a  confident  persuasion,  that 
both  the  name  of  the  mountain  and  that  of  llie  chiefs  was  of  a 
secondary  form — iiamciy,  ‘  the  sun,’  proving  that  they 

were  of  tlie  genuine  race  of  Rajpoots,  who  were  all  worshippers 
of  that  luminnry.  The  formation  of  the  term  Helenes  in 
Sanscrit,  would  be  identical  with  the  Greek.  Helen,  the  Sun- 
king,  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  to  Aiulus,  his  eldest  son, 
while  Dorns  and  Xuthus  were  sent  to  conquer  foreign  lands. 
Hava  was  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  the  w^orsbipiiers  of  BaJ, 
or  the  sun.  They  were  also  called  Asii,  or  Aswa,  and  their 
chiefs  Aswa-pas.  Tlie  Aswas  descended  from  the  Aiiioo,  or 
Oxus — the  Oxnd-rnCcC,  or  Rajos  of  the  Oxiis,  and  their  king¬ 
dom  was  Oox-ina,  or  Kuxiiie.  This  scci  w’as  said  to  be  called 
Axcinos,  or  the  inhospitahle^  and  was  then  changed  to  Ku-xeino^ 
the  hospitable,  Ooxa  with  iiia,  will,  by  the  rules  of  Sandhi, 
exactly  make  the  old  name  Dokshainos  (A^/tvos).  Thus  the 
Greek  observes  our  author,  is  A^eivor,  ‘  the  inhospitable’ 

isra) ;  the  Sanscrit  Historp^  Ookshainos,  ‘  the  chiefs  of  the 
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0x118.*  These  iniphty  tribes,  from  their  appellation  ‘  Asii,’  gave 
the  niiine  to  the  continent  of  ‘  Asia.’  After  tracing  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  Affghanistan,  and  following  the  emigrations  along  the 
I  course  of  the  Imliis,  touching  on  the  Locri,  the  llceotians,  the 
Tetliges,  or  people  of  Tatta,  Mount  Kailas,  which  gave  the 
name  koilon,  heaven,  to  the  Greeks,  and  coclum  to  the  lloinaiis, 
and  referring  to  the  correspondences  of  manners  and  habits, 
our  author  proceeds  : — 

‘  Such  is  a  dcscri|)tion  of  tlie  great  river  of  the  Tudus  and  its  border 
inhabitants  at  this  day  ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  judging  by  the  steadfastness 
of  the  oriental  type,  botli  in  language  and  eustoni,  were  the  inhabitants  on 
the  hanks  of  this  cclcl)rated  stream  from  the  most  remote  ])eriods.  Can 
vre  now,  nfler  surveying  the  primaeval  settlements  of  the  Cor-Indi,  and 
those  pt*ople  of  the  s(‘a-board  Attac,  the  Tattaikes,  wonder  at  the  happy 
choice  of  locality  nnidc  by  both  these  great  mercantile  people  ?  We  see 
that  both  came  to  their  new  country  fi-aught  with  all  the  appetences  and 
qualilications  of  a  great  commercial  people ;  both  made  a  most  brilliant, 
os  well  us  judicious,  choice  of  their  respective  coasts  and  harbours,  and 
both  ran  a  noble  career  in  the  civilization  of  their  species.  The  early 
ahundaucc  of  gold — the  graceful  fabrics  of  the  loom,  and  the  arts  of  em¬ 
broidery — these  and  a  host  of  similar  peculiarities  distinctive  of  oriental 
life,  all  are  now  satisfactorily  aecoiuited  for,  by  the  simple  geographical 
evidence  of  the  exact  origin  and  locality  of  the  classical  Athenian  and 
Coriiithiau.  What  can  be  more  thoroughly  Indian  than  Homer’s 
description  of  the  venerable  Nestor’s  cup  : — 

“  Next,  her  white  baud  an  antique  goblet  brings, 

A  goblet  sacred  to  tlie  Pylcau  kings  ’  ‘ 

Prom  oldest  time;  embossed  with  studs  of  gold. 

Two  feet  support  it,  and  four  handles  hold  : 

On  each  bright  handle  bending  o’er  the  brink 
Tn  scidpturod  gold,  two  turtles  seem  to  drink.** 

‘The  early  civilization  then — the  e^irly  arts — the  indubitably  ctwly 
literature  of  India,  are  equally  the  civilization,  the  arts  jiud  the  literature 
of  hgvpt,  and  of  Greece — for  geographical  evidences,  conjoined  to  his¬ 
torical  fact,  and  religious  practices,  now  prove  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
the  two  latter  countries  are  the  colonics  of  the  former.* — pp.  73.  74. 

In  pursuanco  of  the  general  argument,  we  are  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  northern  tribes,  or  the  group  situated  in  North¬ 
western  Kpiriis,  Hnllini,  Tanluiuii,  and  Chaonia.  Bnllini  is 
the  Greek  form  of  writing  Holani,  tlie  people  of  the  Holan; 
a  pass  in  Helooehistan,  or  rather  a  succession  of  ravines  and 
goiges,  on  the  route  from  Northern  Sinde  to  Kandahar.  The 
It  P^^P^^  Df  Till  or  Tull,  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the 

ullmi,  ill  the  desert  ot  Sewestan.  Chaonia,  in  Greece,  was 
repiescnted  in  Allghanistaii  as  Kahmi,  a  little  to  the  south-west 
0  the  Bolan  Pass.  Thus  tlio  Taulantii,  Biilllni,  and  Chaonia, 
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in  Grei'co,  iiro  ibt*  reiloctions  of  tbc  *1  nlan,  llolaui,  and  C’aliuu 
in  AOgbaiiUtan  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Kberun  are  the  Kcrunuii 
Montes,  or  I’liunder  Mountains  of  Clnionia. 

The  mountain  chain  of  Pimlfn,  traversing  Greece,  midway 
between  the  .Egean  and  Ionian  Seas,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Thessaly  and  Kpirus,  is  named  trom  the  Pind,  or  ‘  Sail  Range’ 
of  All’ghanistan,  which  stretches  to  the  River  dailum  in  the 
Punjaul).  An  ancient  race  inhabited  these  heiglits  called  the 
Athamanes,  whose  habits  resembled  the  North  American  tribes, 
who  are  of  the  same  stock  with  the  ancient  Hellenes.  The 
Ac-Helous  or  Hela's  water,  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  so  called 
from  the  Hehi  mountains  in  Sinde,  traverses  the  whole  country 
from  north  to  south,  like  the  Indus  in  the  Punjaub.  ‘  'I'hcro  is 
a  remarkable  point  in  Greece  where  four  inountiiin  ranges  con¬ 
verge  ;  the  Cainbunian,  Pindus,  Tympha,  and  Laemon.  The 
latter  glows  like  a  gem,  throwing  its  light  on  the  noble  bosom 
of  llellns.  Rehold  in  M  ount  liUcmon,  the  Eughman  of  Afghan¬ 
istan.  'To  this  central  ])oint  run  the  Pindus  and  the  Athaina- 
nian  mountains  in  (ireeee,  the  Pind  and  the  Damian  mountains 
in  Afghanistan — now  blending  with  liUcinon,  Mount  Kcikii- 
tius,  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  while  advancing  nortli  to 
Lughman,  Mount  Kerketcha,  rivets  this  powerful  geographical 
evidence.’ 

The  ninth  chaj)ter  of  this  volume  refers  to  the  Himahivans, 
containing,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  curious  and  interesting 
development  of  a  ])ortion  of  our  national  history.  Three  sepa¬ 
rate  grouj)s  of  colonists  came  from  north-western  Asia  into 
(jieecc.  The  Ac- Melons,  or  Helas- water,  is  the  representative 
of  the  Indus;  the  Saneios  (Paen-i-Os,  ‘the  chiefs  of  tlie 
Ookshus,’  or  Oxus)  ;  and  the  Sperchius  (river  of  Sverga)  of 
the  Ganges.  The  lonians,  after  their  emigration,  formed  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Pindus.  From  this  branch,  noticed  by  the 
Hebrew  legislator  as  .Tavan,  was  named  the  Hiyania  (Ionian) 
Sea,  and  llipairus  (Kpirus).  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tl)e 
8i>uthern  boundary  of  Thessaly  is  edged  by  a  powerful  body  of 
Rud’hists,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  a  northerly  latitude  de¬ 
scended  from  the  north-westerly  boundaries  of  the  Punjaub,  and 
the  Ironticrs  of  Thibet,  and  with  them  the  names  of  their 
mountainous  dwelling  ]>lncos:  and  here  mythologt'  and  history 
are  one,  earn  ing  up  the  Hindoo  system  to  a  vast  antiquity. 
Among  the  Rud’hists,  to  the  south  of  Othnys,wcrc  the  liamunscs, 
or  Lama  tribes.  To  the  south  of  liamia,  the  cliief  city,  or 
Lamas’  town,  is  the  River  Durus,  Dras,  or  Draus  of  Thibet, 
w’hich  fows  through  a  valley  of  that  name,  near  the  northern 
rontier  of  Cashmere.  Rordering  on  the  ])eople  of  Lamas, 
extending  eastward  us  far  as  Thermopyl®,  were  the  Dryopcs, 
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SO  named  from  ‘Dnis,’  an  oak,  and  ‘  Ops,*  the  voice — tlio  Greeks 
insiiniatinj?  that  they  spoke  from  the  oak.  'rhese  people,  liow- 
ever,  are  no  my  t  hoi  optical  beings,  but  l)ru-o-pes,  or  ‘  chiefs  of  the 
Uraus,*  and  their  southern  settlement  is  in  Doris,  on  the  river 
Ohara-dras  (Kirn-Dras),  or  the  C*as]imir  Dras,  >vhcrc  they 
again  a])pcar  as  Dryopes.  Tlicy  are  also  among  the  Oassiopa^i, 
or  Cashmirians,  at  the  sources  of  the  Cdiara-dras  (Kiva-dras),  in 
Epirus. 


*  So  much  for  truth  and  so  much  for  fuhle.  The  truth  is  the  Sanscrit 
vursiou,  the  fable  is  the  (ireck  ;  yet  both  fable  and  truth  repose  upon  an 
historical  and  geographical  basis. 

‘  but  I  cannot  be  content  with  a  passing  notice  of  the  people  of  the 
IVas;  for,  as  a  nation,  we  are  deeply  interested  in  their  early  history. 
Xot  only  so,  we  have  b(‘en  eloscly  eonnected  with  them;  and,  farther 
still,  long  did  tluy  dwell  in  our  island,  ami  by  the  interesting  records  and 
traditions  eoiicerning  them  that  have  descended  to  our  own' times,  they 
have  provoked  our  unabated  and  lively  cunosity.  Why  should  I  conceal 
the  fact  P  These  are  our  own  ancient  Diiui-des  or  Duuids  1 

I 

“  Hark !  *twas  the  voice  of  harps,  that  poured  along 
The  hollow  vale  the  lloating  tide  of  song. 

I  see  the  glittering  train,  in  long  array, 

H learn  through  the  shades,  and  snowy  splendours  play; 

I  sec  them  now  with  measured  steps  and  slow, 

*-Mi(l  arching  groves  the  white-robed  sages  go.  ’ 

The  oaken  wreath  >vith  braided  fillet  drest —  ’ 

The  Crescent  beaming  on  the  holy  breast —  .  •  ^ 

'i'he  silver  hair  which  waves  above  the  lyre,  »  • 

And  shrouds  the  strings,  pj*oelaiiu  the  Druid ;  ,  > 

They  halt,  and  all  is  hushed.” 


‘  These  veucrati'd  sages,  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Draus,  were  of  the 
Indt  Vansa  or  I.unar  IUce.  lienee  the  symbol  of  the  Crescent 
worn  hy  these  Druids  ;  they  too,  like  most  of  their  race,  were  Bud’hists, 
and  they  shall  tell  their  own  history.  Their  ehief  settlement  herej  was 
**thc  K-bui)Ks,*’  /.e.;  “  11i-Hri)Tr-i)i:s,”  and  iheir  last  refuge  in  Britain 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Komans,  the  dcsecndnnts  from  their  own 
stock,  was  the  “  Isle  of  Saints”  or  “  Mona.”  This  is  indeed  the  Drukl 
Bard — this,  (he  minstrel  of  the  C’ymry — this,  the  Bhaut  of  the  niicient 
llajpoot — this,  the  harper  of  Homeric  song— this,  the  Demodocus  of 
Homeric  feasts — this,  the  glorious  miustrel,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a 
diviulty,  draws  homage  from  his  fellows — this,  in  truth,  the  Delphic  god 

this,  tlic  founder  of  the  wealthy  shrine,  the  oracular  response — this, 
the  subject  of  the  glowing  lay,  the  living  faith  of  the  Homcrid  of  Chios, 
lliis  is  the  god,  who,  from  his  lofty  watch-tower,  spies  the  tall  bark  of 
t  rcte  as  it  plouglis  its  way  towards  the  IVloponnesiis ;  he  it  is,  whom 
the  BiuBhist  poet  glorifies  with  the  ascription  of  saintly  power  over  the 
elements  of  natnre. 

‘  Ihc  settlement  of  the  jx'ople  of  the  Draus  in  this  island,  the  northern 
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part  of  which  wns  essentially  that  of  the  Hi-Bl’DH-drs  (K-bvdh-oiis),  or 
the  land  of  the  Iliya  Bnd’has,  at  once  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for  the 
amazing  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  the  structure  of  Stone  lienee,  and 
harmonises  with  the  industrious  and  enterprising  character  of  the 
Buddhists  throuj^hout  the  old  world ;  for  these  are  the  same  people  who 
drained  the  valley  of  Cashmir,  and  in  all  probability  the  plains  of 
Thessaly.* — pp.  102-1  Ok. 


Mr.  Pocoeke  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Lapithic  and  Centaurs 
(Kentauroi)  arc  not  fabulous,  that  Cheiron  was  the  instructor  of 
Achilles,  living  on  Mount  Pelion,  from  which,  like  the  other 
Centaurs,  he  was  expelled  by’  the  Lapithac.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  heroes  in  Grecian  story  are  described  as  the  pujiils  of 
Cheiron,  distinguished  for  hunting,  medicine,  music,  gymnastics, 
and  the  art  of  prophecy.  The  people  called  Kentaurioi  by’  the 
Greeks  were  among  the  settlers  in  eastern  Thessaly’,  emigrants 
from  Kandahar.  The  history’  of  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Dodona  is  rescued  from  its  mythological  character  by'  the  town 
Dodo,  in  the  northern  Punjab,  amidst  the  mountains  south  of 
Cashmir.  The  tribe  L)odo,  or  Dor,  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
thirty-six  Rajj)oot  tribes  of  the  Iliya  or  Aswa  Sachas.  The 
i)owcrful  state  of  this  great  tribe  is  also  proved  by  their  people 
being  the  central  point  of  the  Soo-Meroo,  the  mountain  of 
glory,  the  Olympus  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  which,  both  in  the 
Punjab  and  in  Greece,  is  a  gcogra])hical  position.  About 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Greek  To-Maros  are  the  people 
called  Cassiopnei,  who  came  from  the  Y*Elumio-tis,  or  ‘  land  of 
the  river  Velum,*  which  encircles  their  western  and  north- 
w’cstern  frontier.  They  are  the  tribes  of  Cashmir,  the  Casya- 
>as ;  and  here  we  have  a  geographical  base  for  sup])osed  mytho¬ 
logical  tale,  being  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  most 
important  j)oint  in  India  for  an  historical  foundation.  The 
most  authentic  document  of  north-western  India  (now  made 
synonymous  with  northern  Greece),  is  the  llajatarangini,  written 
at  Cashmir,  whenever  the  Cassopaii  set  out  on  their  emigration, 
to  Greece.  It  is  a  record  of  the  princes  of  that  famous  valley, 
¥rbo8o  chronicles  extend  into  the  remote  antiquity  of  u.c.  244H, 
contemporaneous,  as  the  biblical  student  w  ill  recollect,  with  the 
birth  of  Japhet.  Both  Chseroncia  and  Plateia  are  settlements 
from  this  district,  which  thus  gave  to  Hellas  her  stock  of 
vigorous  warriors,  splendid  j)oets,  and  beautiful  daughters.  .\s 
llie  geography’  of  norlh-w’estern  India  is  the  geograjdiy  of 
northern  Greece,  so  will  it  he  found  that  their  histories  are 
identical.  1  he  heroes  ot  India  arc  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  the 
process  of  deification  continued  down  to  the  most  historical 
periods.  T  he  doctrine  of  Greek  invention  is  thus  set  aside. 

1  he  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  gave  a  distinctive  title  to 
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the  hierarcliies  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races— a  title  applied  to 
the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  world.  hen  wc  read  of  the 
‘  children  of  the  sun,’  or  ‘  children  of  the  moon,’  these  titles  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  mythological,  but  as  designating  two  vast 
sections  of  the  human  family,  traceable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Apian  land,  and  of  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Peru  ;  and  thus  in  India 
the  two  great  dynasties  were  divided  into  the  Surya  V'^ansa,  or 
Solar  dynasty,  and  the  Chandra  Vansa,  or  Lunar  dynasty,  of 
whom  the  former  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Greece,  and  their 
religious  teachers  the  Dodan,  or  Brahminical  ])riests  of  the  great 
tribe  Doda.  The  earliest  records  we  have  of  their  worship  are  the 
Vedas,  which  consist  of  invocations  to  the  sun,  moon,  winds, 
and  other  agents  of  nature.  In  time,  the  Lunar  race,  Bud’ha 
being  its  head,  adopted  the  worshij)  of  one  God.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  a  vast  and  long-continued  religious  ^Yarfare.  Our  author 
shows,  by  an  elaborate  ])roduction  of  evidence,  that  the  same 
errors  of  record  which  have  disfigured  the  annals  of  primeval 
Greece,  have  not  spared  those  of  Asiatic  countries,  and  that 
the  names,  for  instance,  of  ‘  Iran  and  Turan,’  as  the  warlike 
parties  described  in  the  Persian  annals,  correctly  interpreted, 
would  exhibit  fact  as  the  foundation  of  fable,  just  as  the  Greeks 
of  antiquity  conceived  Sanscrit  vocables  to  be  Greek.  Ira  was 
the  wife  of  Bud’ha;  Airan,  the  plural  form,  the  people  of 
Bud’lia,  and  Iran  and  Irania  their  land.  Turan  was  a  corrupt 
form  of  Suran.  Sura,  the  sun,  Suran,  the  suns,  or  sun  tribes. 

The  line  of  the  Oxus  and  tlie  northern  Indus  sent  forth  the 
inhabitants  to  eolonize  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  Indian 
tribes,  under  the  appellation  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun,  imparted  its 
lasting  name  to  Suria,  that  is  Syria.  ^Egypt  (Greece  Aiguptia), 
was  so  called  from  its  colonists,  the  h’Ai-gopati,  settlers  from  the 
sainc  land  with  the  Ilya  or  Horse  tribes,  chiefly  the  ‘  children 
of  the  sun,’  worshippers  of  Gopati,  a  term  signifying  at  once 
the  Sun,  the  Bull,  and  Siva,  a  portion  of  whom  wxre  the 
Cushites.  Cusha  was  a  son  of  Rama,  sovereign  of  Oude,  in 
whom  Raineses  took  its  rise ;  the  members  of  the  same  solar 
dynasty  giving  the  title  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  one  of  its  settle¬ 
ments  in  Syria.  Raineses  w  as  king  of  the  city  designated  from 
his  mother  Cushali,  His  sons  were  Lova  and  Cush,  who 
originated  the  races  which  may  be  termed  Lovites,  and  Cushites, 
or  Cushwas  of  India.  Rama  and  Chrishna  are  both  painted 
blue,  holding  the  lotus,  emblematic  of  the  Nile.  Their  names 
are  often  identified,  Ram-Chrishna,  the  bird-headed  divinity. 
Both  were  real  princes,  though  Chrishna  assumed  to  be  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  Vishnu,  as  Rama  w’as  of  the  Sun. 

^bTpt  >yas  called  by  the  Hebrews  Misraim,  a  mode  of  writing 
Mahes’ra-im,  the  Hebrew’  plural  of  Mahcs*ra,  the  name  of  Siva. 
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Ejopt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  representative  both 
of  the  high  northerly  latitudes  of  the  Himalayas,  Thibet,  and 
Oudo,  and  of  the  more  southerly  provinces  of  the  Indus. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  people  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of 
tJic  Himalayan  mounuiins  and  the  province  ot  Ladakh  settled  in 
the  laaid  of  Egypt;  that  people  are  ngaiu  visible  in  Palestine; 
the  Tartarian  population  went  to  the  northern  part,  while  the 
tribes  of  Oxus  passed  into  Canaan.  Their  various  localizations 
are  traced  in  the  names  of  the  jdaccs  and  districts  occupied. 
Monuments  still  reinaiii  of  the  Greek  connexion  with  Phoenicia. 
The  Pliccnieians  were  emigrants  from  a  district  in  Atl’ghanistan, 
called  the  Hya  llud'hists.  It  appears  that  the  Cuvera  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Pataikoi  (Lunar  tribes)  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Cabeiii  of  the  (jiceks,  are  simply  distorted  records  ol  the  facts 
of  liud'hist  worship,  industry,  aud  wealth,  abounding  in  Kaiber, 
that  is,  the  Cabeiri  or  peoj)le  of  Kbyber  ;  that  is  also  the 
Khebreui,  or  Hebrews,  or  Hypcrboix*ans,  whom  the  (treck 
writers  celebrate  for  their  piety.  Five  things  are  distinctly  seen, 
namely,  the  identical  localities  in  the  Indian  and  Tartarian 
provinces  whence  Palestine  was  colonised,  identity  of  idolatry 
between  India  and  Palestine,  the  use  of  the  war«car  both  in  the 
provinces  of  India  aud  those  of  Syria,  the  identity  of  the  rajpoot 
of  India  and  of  Palestine,  aud  the  notification  of  the  distinct 
tribe  which  tlie  Israelites  encountered  and  overthrew.  Tlie 
l^hiltstiiies  were  tlie  most  ancient  original  tribes  of  India,  a 
branch  of  the  people  of  Haman,  called  by  classical  writers  Allo- 
])huli  (that  is,  Halaphula),  the  tribes  of  the  Hala  mountains 
(Hehi),  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes  ;  and  thus  vve  are  brought 
into  contact  with  tlie  Hellenes  from  the  coasts  of  Pha3nicia. 

The  author  pursues  his  ingenious,  and,  as  we  think,  his  truth¬ 
ful,  represeutatious  further,  under  the  general  heads  of  Time,  the 
basis  of  error  and  trutlj,  Hesiod's  llistoiy  of  Greece,  Phoenician 
Bud'liisui,  Apollo,  the  Biurhism  of  Ladag  and  the  Ladachaimen, 
the  Attiic'maus,  and  the  BiuVhist  missionary ;  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  even  in  an  abridged  deUiil.  We 
can  only  now  just  refer  to  ilbe  second  of  these  articles.  He 
would  have  it  distinctly  remembered,  in  referring  to  former 
statements  in  connexion  with  the  tracing  of  Hesiod's  History, 
tliat  in  contemplating  the  geographical  facts,  os  recorded  on  the 
mountolus  and  rivers  ot  Hellas,  histvr^has  been  equally  reviewed 
in  tlie  names  assigned  to  them  by  those  people.  If  any  discre¬ 
pancies  are  to  be  tound  between  the  writers  and  the  state  of 
society,  tliose  writings  must  be  either  fabrioations  grounded  on 
piu*e  inventions  or  the  perverted  relics  of  ancient  history.  If 
the  Cyclopes,  tlie  Autuohthons,  the  Athenian  Grasshoppers, 
Cheirou,  and  otiiers  have  been  found  gross  perversions  ot  plain 
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/ilct,  ilicse  names  and  others  occurring  in  tho  writings  of  Hesiod 
and  the  l.ogographcrs*  will  be  chargeable  with  corrupt  ortho¬ 
graphy,  and  coiTupt  history  based  upon  that  orthography,  the 
representative  to  llt^siod  of  words  apparently  Gi-eek,  but  really 
Sanscrit,  Thil)cUin,  or  the  Pehlari  dialects.  The  outlines  of 
such  history  may  be  authentic,  while  the  features  of  individuals 
are  distorted;  and  such  is  Hesiod’s  history. 

Tlie  author  of  •  India  in  Greece’  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of 
discerning  a  vast  corrupted  text  running  throughout  the  geo- 
grupliv  of  tlie  world  as  known  both  to  the  Crreeks  and  Romans. 
Aud. indeed  ho w»  could  it  be  otherwise?  Is  Herodotus  our 
inforiiijuit  f  ‘  Though  we  do  not  question  his  veracity,  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  his  power  to  write  the  names  of  tribes’ or 
mounUiins  coirectly  which  were  caught  only  by  the  ear,  and 
reduced  to  no  uniform  standard.  Siipposo  a  well-informed 
Frcnclniian,  skilled  only  in  his  own  language,  to  liave  visited 
this  coiintiT,  and,  guided  only  by  the  ear,  to  have  taken  down 
the  names  of  our  chief  towns,'  rivers,  and  mountains,  is  it  pro- 
biihle  tliey  would  bo  easily  i^ecogniseil  by  a  native  of  England  ? 
Supposing,  further,  Rosbif,  Houlingrin,  and  Redingote,  to  bo 
gcograjdiical  terms,  what  Englishman,  unaware  of  the  Gallic 
system  of  nietainoiidiosis  would  have  imagined  them  to  have 
been  Roast-beef,  Rowling-green,  and  Riding-coat?*  AVe  knew 
a  friend  who  was  once  much  puzzled  on  being  informed  by  a 
Parisian  that  he  had  a  brother  living  at  Suzanton,  He  at  length 
discovered  that  this  terra  incoffnita  was  to  be  interj)retcd  by  the 
ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  SonthampUm  T  ‘ 

Air.  l^ococke’s  chapters  on  the  Rud’hism  of  Ladak  and  the 
Ladake-incn  (Lakadoeinon),  and  the  linlian  origin  of  the  worship 
ot  Apollo,  iue  of  singular  inten^st.  'J'he  existenoe  of  Rud’hism 
in  tlie  sixth  centnrv  before  Christ,  as  an  authenticated  historical 
luct,  IS  indis})ensable  ;  and  authorities  adduced  by  M.  Rfumisat 
and  other  eminent  orientalists  leave  no  reason  to  doubt  of  a 
venerable  succession  of  Lamas  in  Til>et,  of  whom  the  last'Budlia,^ 
so  copiously  noticed  in  the  Maliavansa  of  Ceylon,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  extreme  link.  The  classilieation’of  the  ancient  people 
of  Khiva,  the  xVinoo  (Oxus),  and  the  R.  .Gilghit  and  Bashan,  as 
the  llivites,  Ainoritos,  Gilgites,  and  people  of  Bashan  of  8erip- 
ture,  with 'the  Tartarian  CVieaunes  (Grmee  Caucones),  appears 
to  rest  upon  a  sound  and  natural  basis,  especially  taking  into 
consideration  the  singular  coincident  anti(piity  of  these  roving 
tribes,  both  in  Greece  and  in  tlie  Holy  Land. 

Our  author  has  certainly  shown  a  'J’artarian  population  in 
1  ^estine  on  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  if  to  these  we 
add  the  Girgishi  (Gergishites)  as  the  Tartarian  Kirghis  of  the 
O.xus  or  lluesos,  such  evidence  cannot  but  possess  an  historical 
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value.  In  connexion  with  the  primitive  Tartarian  population  of 
Greece,  the  author's  reading  of  the  usual  Greek  text  llelotes,  or 
Kilotes,  is  a  most  happy  one.  To  us  he  appears  to  have  restored 
the  true  form,  namely,  ‘  Eluths,’  or,  as  given  by  excellent  autho¬ 
rities,  Oeloets,  another  meml)er  of  those  vast  Tartarian  tribes 
whom  he  has  pointed  out  to  the  north  of  Greece  as  the  Maghe- 
dan,  or  Moguls,  shepherd  warriors,  possibly  the  Abheras  of  the 
Sanscrit.  This  version  would  give  us,  both  in  Greece  and 
Palestine,  at  nearly  the  same  relative  era,  a  similar  population  ^ 
and  it  would  rationally  account  for  the  term,  of  which  no  satis¬ 
factory  dehnitiou  has  hitherto  appeared  in  Greek  etymological 
principles.  Even  Muller’s  origin  of  the  term,  as  ilXcorefy 
‘prisoners,’  is  very  tame.  His  supposition,  however,  of  their 
l>eing  an  aboriginal  race,  reduced  to  early  serfdom,  receives  tlie 
stump  of  truth  from  this  inter))retation  ;  for  we  are  thus  not  only 
directed  tov.ards  the  subjugation  of  a  ])rimitivo  Tartarian  ))opu- 
lation,  but  to  the  sup])ression  of  the  early  worship  prescribed 
only  in  the  mysteries  of  Greece.  The  most  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  this  first  Tartarian  religion  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  J^ocucke’s  translation  from  the  Thibetan  of 


the  celebrated  Elusinian  formula,  ‘  Konx  Oiu  Pax,’  to  penetrate 
whose  mysteries  many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  all  inef¬ 
fectually  till  the  jiresent  time.  The  full  formula  is  given  to  us 
in  the  celebrated  abstract  of  the  sacred  Thibetan  books  by 
Csomn  do  I’oriis.  ’I'ho  antiquity  of  these  famed  mysteries  has 
never  been  questioned  ;  and  the  fair  inference  to  bo  drawn  from 
the  imj)ortant  fact  of  the  use  of  the  Thibetan  language,  coupled 
with  the  slavery  of  the  Eluths  and  the  Nvanderings  of  the 
Cocaunes  is,  that  the  earliest  population  of  Greece  was  Tartarian 
or  Tibeto* Tartarian.  This  consideration  alone  will  explain  the 
confusion  into  which  the  early  history  of  Greece  is  thrown,  and 
will  demonstrate  the  feasible  formation  of  a  mythology  based 
upon  Tartarian  terms,  and  evolved  by  a  language  so  tlexible  as 
the  Greek.  Thus  the  popular  Greek  idea  of  the  Helots,  as 
recorded  by  Myron,  that  these  serfs  were  compelled  to  ‘  wear  a 
dog-skiu  cap  and  a  garment  of  sheep-skins,’  is  not,  as  our  author 
has  shown,  to  be  attributed  to  them  as  a  badge  of  Sjiavtan 
degradation,  but  as  the  ordinary  Tai’tariau  clothing  of  the  Eluth 
f  Helot)  race.  Mr.  Pococke’s  extraordinary  development  of  these 
tacts  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  researches  of  the  most 
celebrated  ethnologists.  iloth  Dr.  Prichard  and  the  great 
^'P.'P^^dogist,  the  Chevalier  llunscii,  look  to  the  high  table 
lands  of  Asia  as  the  early  place  of  sojourn  for  the  bumun  race. 

In  accordance  with  tlie  twofold  movement  to  the  East  and 


to  the  West,  we  observe  that  the  author  takes  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  view  of  mankind,  and  points  out  the  harmonic 
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progression  of  settlenients  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  more  hastily  dismissed,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  scantily  supported,  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded.  A  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  sources  whence  the 
original  picture  of  primitive  society  is  drawn  must  be  expected, 
but  there  is  so  evident  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  system 
of  research  pervading  the  tone  of  the  writer,  that  it  is  entitled 
to  the  utmost  candour  and  respect.  Whatever  errors  may  bo 
found,  this  process  of  investigation  is  the  only  one  that  can 
afford  any  chance  of  the  recovery  of  the  ante-historic  era  of 
our  race,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  ancient  world. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  sagacity,  the  learning,  and  the 
wide  research  requisite  for  the  restoration  and  interpretation  of 
a  corrupt  text,  so  vast  as  the  entire  nomenclature  of  ancient 
geography,  will  readily  be  found  centred  in  an  individual ;  but 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Pococke,  that  text  i.v  to  he  interpreted, 
and  we  moreover  feel  that  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
tlie  main  outlines  of  his  work,  and  has  shed  much  light  upon 
the  primitive  history  of  our  race. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asked.  Where  is  the  history  ?  The  answer, 
we  think,  is  a  sound  one,  ‘  The  geography  is  the  history.’ 
The  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  seas,  that  is  to  say, 
are  historic  documents;  the  only  question  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation.  In  this  volume  there  is  an  identity  which  goes  far 
towards  an  historical  value,  though  we  may  doubt  the  identity 
of  mere  towns  in  Thessaly  with  towns  in  India.  This,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  evidence  ;  but  the  case  is 
widely  different  in  the  identification  of  vast  communities,  large 
rivers,  or  chains  of  mountains,  for  these  may  bo  fairly  regarded 
as  the  interpretative  lexica  of  the  respective  populations  dwell¬ 
ing  in  their  vicinity ;  and  if  Mr.  Pococke  had  confined  himself 
solely  to  these  strong  points,  his  base  of  operation  would  have 
been  more  commanding  and  secure.  Still  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  princi])le  laid  down  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  seems 
to  us  a  defect  that  the  author  has  not  exhibited  fully  and  me¬ 
thodically  that  philological  basis  upon  which  the  results  have 
been  WTought  out,  presupposing,  we  presume,  that  his  reader  is 
as  familiar  with  it  as  himself.  He  therefore  dismisses  wdth  a 
passing  allusion  facts  which  should  have  received  a  notice  alike 
plain,  distinct,  and  detailed. 

The  chapters  on  the  quasi-identity  of  llud’hism  and  the 
papal  system,  as  the  rival  representatives  of  the  true  church, 
are  admirable,  as  they  present  a  species  of  theological  anatomy 
of  the  eastern  and  western  races.  The  ritual,  the  dress,  the 
miracles,  the  relics,  and  a  long  train  of  similar  exhibitions, 
which  our  author  has  not  inaptly  described  as  marking  die 
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‘  Hierarchy  of  senses,*  connect  tlie  Rome  of  tlie  present  day 
wiih  the  Ihid’liistic  system  of  Ceylon,  and  not  improbably  \Yith 
the  Lainaism  of  antiquity. 

The  author  has  not  aflowcd  sufficient  scope  to  the  Tartarian 
portion  of  the  lirst  population  of  Greece,  and  has  laid  too  great 
a  stress  upon  its  quasi-Indian  totality.  In  tins  way  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  has  written  down  as  purely  Himalayan,  not  a 
few  who  should  have  been  classed  among  the  8ogh-pa,  or  the 
wanderers  of  the  Mongolian  prairies.  He  has  apparently  lost 
sight  of  the  extent  of  tlie  great  migratory  tribes  of  antiquity, 
and  has  attributed  to  fragmentaiy  sections  of  their  race  an 
importance  which  should  only  attach  to  their  entire  horde.  On 
further  investigation,  we  believe,  he  will  be  found  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  sources  of  the  primitive  races,  which,  both  from  the 
testimony  of  classical  writers  and  from  the  analogy  of  early 
Biblical  ethnology,  must  have  been  essentially  nomadic ;  in  fact, 
both  warlike  and  pastoral.  We  are  rather  sceptical  of  the  origin 
of  the  Hellenes  us  ^  chiefs  of  Hela,’  on  historical  grounds,  what¬ 
ever  the  evidence  may  appear  to  be  philologically.  '  A  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  philology  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  opinion  which 
Indian  traditions  do  not  support,  notwithstanding  the  presumed 
aboriginal  position  of  the  Brahooic  tribes.  The  account  of  the 
settlers  in  the  .•Rgian,  as  the  ^  Aigaias’  (Vij aquas)  of  Mahab- 
baralian  history,  and  the  origin  of  the  term  and  race  of  the 
Hai-gopati  (Aignpti),  however  natural,  are,  from  the  author’s 
own  canon,  hardl}'  to  be  accepted.'  He  has  shown  us  no  geo¬ 
graphical  monogram,  to  stam]>  them  with  the  same  historical 
value  as  the  existence  of  the  Oaucones  and  the  Adrian  tribes; 
and,  again,  though  we  grant  the  singular  harmony  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ihndus  of  (Jreece  and  the  Bind  of  the  Punjab,  as 
compared  with  their  surrounding  settlements,  we  cannot  but 
conceive,  taking  this  ])rimal  feature  of  Greece  in  connexion 
with  the  Othrvs  or  Himalaya,  it  should  rather  be  considered  as 
the  ‘  Bindhus’  or  Vindhya — the  great  range  that  traverses  India 
from  Bahar  (Pclasa  and  the  Pelasga  of  bur  author)  nearly  to 
Guzerat.  We  should  thus  have  the  two  greatest  niounlain 
chains  of  Imth  countries— the  Bindhya  and  the  Odrvs,  the  Pin- 
dus  and  the  others — adequately  and  most  ’ beautifully  repre¬ 
sented,  and  a  higher  historical  value  imparted  to  our  ^author’s 
discoveries.  To  sum  up  the  ]mrely  historical  results  .of  these 
independent  researches,  we  have  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to 
us  in  Greece  and  its  border  lands  two  great  ])opulations  ;  the 
one  primary,  the  other  secondary  settlers.  We  had  givcu 
these  in  a  tabular  form,  but  want  of  space  compels  their 
omission. 

AVe  now  ask,  then,  \\  hat  tribe  was  that,  which,  first  appear- 
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iiig  as  a  bright  streak  upon  the  nortli-castern  horizon  of  Greece, 
ifi  seen,  like  the  sun,  to  glow  more  and  more  over  tlic  land  of 
classic  song  ?  What  but  that  which  was  at  first  seen  to  shine 
above  the  peaks  of  Othrys  ?  In  their  vicinity  we  mark  the  small 
band  of  Hellas,  and,  not  only  is  the  first  home  of  this  tribe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  our  author  calls  the  ‘  Himalaya 
Nova,’  but,  ns  though  to  mark  more  strongly  their  antecedent 
abode  of  towering  peaks,  vast  glens  and  mighty  torrents,  Hellas 
is  first  seen  immediately  to  the  north  of  ‘  Kail  a’  (Kajla)  tho 
name  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Othrys  (Odrys),  or  Himalaya 
of  India.  Our  long  nurture  in  the  autochthonous  lore  of 
Greece  must  not  induce  us  to  contemn  such  evidences  as  this, 
to  wliich  we  cannot  attribute  a  fortuitous  character.  Here  a 
jdiilological  chain  of  research  has  undeniably  drawn  after  it 
historical  results  of  great  value.  Thus,  everything  is  in  har¬ 
mony :  a  language,  called  the  Greek,  confessedly  derived  from 
an  Indian  language,  called  the  Sanscrit;  Indian  mounUiins,  the 
most  striking  in  physical  geograjdiy;  Indian  peaks,  the  most 
famous  in  mythology  ;  Indo-Taruirian  tribes,  whose  appellation 
conquest  has  never  obliterated,  and  whose  population  still 
subsists  under  its  aboriginal  titles. 

To  the  question^  then,  whieh  naturally  arises.  Is  the  whole  of 
mythology  )>urely  inventive  ;  or  is  it  only  so  in  ])art,  and  what 
j)roportion  does  the  historical  bear  to  the  fabidous ;  we  reply 
that  there  is  an  unusually  strong  ground  for  sus])ecting  the 
existence  of  some  ruined  temple  of  time,  from  whose  foundation 
many  of  these  visions  of  antiquity  shall  come  forth  to  scare 
or  to  charm  us.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Greece,  the  Shah- 
Natneh  in  Persia,  and  the  llamayuna  in  India,  amply  establish 
this  fact.  ,  , 

In  the  absence  of  distinct  historical  records,  there  is  one  test 
which  may  be  apjdied  witli  ])Ositive  advantage  to  mythological 
coinages — namel}’,  tlie  science  of  ethnology.  With  the  canon 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Pococke,  we  entirely  agree.  Granting  the 
origin  of  a  nation  to  be  ascertained,  wc  may  reasonably  expect 
that  its  gcognqdiical  nomenclature  may  be  explained  from  its 
own  language.  If  it  cannot  be  explained,  we  may  conclude, 
not  only  that  the  language  of  the  original  settlers  has  become 
practically  lost,  but  that,  together  with  that  loss,  there  has  been 
an  entire  misapplication  of  primitive  terms,  allusions,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  which  have,  in  their  turn,  been  fitted  to  more  modern 
usages,  and  to  language  of  bomogeneous  sound.  Thus,  for 
examj)le,  assuming  the  cradle  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  have  been 
India,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  tlie  most  ancient 
names  of  its  rivers  and  mountains  can  be  exjdained  by  an 
interpretation  from  the  Greek.  On  ibis  prinoij)le  we  con- 
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slilcr  our  autlior  particularly  happy  in  his  illustiatioii  of  the 
Cyclojws.  Here  is  an  instance  where,  granting  the  colonizatioa 
Qf  to  have  heen  Ironi  India,  a  satisfactory  account  is  at 

once  given  of  *(jreek  fahle  H4)d  Indian  truth.  Ihe  Oreek 
fable,  to  use  our  author’s  words,  is  of  the  giants  of  ‘  the  round 
eye*  (KwiXi-»k) ;  the  Indian  translation  tells  us  of  the  ‘  chiefs  of 
the  Jumna,’  (Gok-’la-i)es.)  Take,  again,  tlic  Cyclades.  The 
Greek  etymologist  informs  us,  that  these  islands  were  called 
lu/NXa^ff,  from  their  lying  in  a  circle  round  Delos.  Lillis  is 
very  jejune.  A  translation  from  the  language  of  the  first  colo* 
nists  informs  us,  that  the  term  signifies  ‘  the  land  of  the  people 
of  tlie  Jumna ;’  and  thus  tlie  Cyclades  and  the  Cyclopes  are 
broughC  into  historical  connexion. 

Again,  we  would  ask  with  Mr.  Pococke,  what  can  the  Greek 
scholar  make  of  a  term  so  non-Hellenic  as  Othrys  ?  There  is 
no  such  Greek  w  ord ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  some  form 
asTlp^iQC,  ‘  the  straight’  or  ‘  the  steep’  mountain.  How  much 
truth  and  simplicity  appear  at  once  in  the  reading  of  Othrys  as 
Odrys— that  is,  the  Himalayan  mountains;  for,  in  the  philo¬ 
logical  part  of  his  system  (which,  by  tlie  bye,  we  could  have 
wished  more  in  detail),  Mr.  Pococke  has  demonstrated  that  the 
th  of  the  Greek,  corresponded  in  sound  to  the  dh  of  the  Sanscrit, 
and  in  fact  that  there  are  in  the  masterly  work  of  Bopp,  con¬ 
stant  proofs  of  the  equivalent  forms  th  Greek,  and  dk  Sanscrit. 
Hence  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  reason  why  Adris  or 
Odrys  appears  as  Othrys,  scarcely  any  difl’erence  existing  be¬ 
tween  tlie  Greek  and  Sanscrit  sounds.  In  fact,  this  is  simply 
the  process  of  archuic  structure  in  tlie  Latin  language,  in  which 
we  find  Iriumphc  as  triumpe,  A  familiar  example  is  evident  in 
such  w’ords  as  iJdatre  in  the  French  language,  where,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  h  is  of  no  service. 

We  shall  hail  the  further  treatment  of  this  investigation,  and 
trust  that  the  inquiry  will  be  conducted  upon  a  purely  geo¬ 
graphical  basis; — being  assured,  if  this  principle  be  ngidly 
adhered  to,  and  if  the  same  sagacity  which  has  detected  beneath 
tlie  nomenclature  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  authentic  facts, 
be  restrained  within  legitimate  bounds,  that  results  of  much 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ante* historical  period  must 
ensue.  M  hatever  speculative  errors  may  obscure  the  demon¬ 
strative  character  of  Mr.  Pococke’s  volume,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  discover,  and  to  apply  to  his¬ 
torical  puiposcs,  those  treasures  which  have  for  innumerable 
^ears  lain  unnoticed  and  unvalued  by  the  historian  and  the 
philologibt.  His  inquiry  is  not  one  we  can  afford  to  despise. 
He  has  opened  to  vitwv  a  rich  vein,  w'hich  literary  labourers, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  talents  and  sagacity,  will  not  fail 
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eaperly  to  work.  If,  in  developing  and  dispersing  myths  and 
fables,  he  has  not  woven  a  new  fable,  his  services  must  be 
appreciated  as  tending  towards  a  termination,  ‘  devoutly  to  be 
wished* — namely,  the  discovery  of  a  real  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  basis  for  our  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
have  been  hidden  in  clouds  and  darkness.  The  object  in  view 
is  always  kept  distinct,  and  pursued  with  eagerness,  we  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  add,  with  no  little  success  ;  and  it  is  this  assurance, 
in  connexion  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  relation  to 
history,  that  has  induced  us  to  devote  a  somewhat  extended 
space  to  the  consideration  of  this  volume. 

An  appendix  contains  several  apt  citations  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Oriental  scholars.  Two  valuable  and  illustrative  maps 
are  also  given  :  the  one  of  AflTglianistan  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  showing  the  corresponding  settlements  of  the  Hela  chiefs 
or  the  Hellenes,  the  Cassiopaji  or  Cashmirians,  the  Bhutias 
(Bud’hists)  or  Tibetians,  the  Othryans  or  Himalayans,  Uhe 
chiefs  of  the  Oxus,  Lama  tribes,  the  Philistines,  Tartar  tribes, 
&c.,  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  the  oilier  of  Greece, 
exhibiting  the  primitive  colonization  of  the  country,  from  the 
provinces  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
Tibet,  Cashmir,  and  the  Oxus.  ’  <  - 
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Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran.  By  11.  P.  Gillies.  In  3  vols. 

London:  11.  Bentley.  1851.  ' 

2.  The  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan.  Vol.  T.  London  :  Arthur 

Hall  and  Co.  1852.  ,,  .  .  / 

When  a  man  sits  down  in  his  old  age  to  write  the  record  of 
his  past  life,  his  work  must  at  best  be  a  somewhat  melancholy 
one.  There  is  a  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  recollection  of 
certain  events  in  which  we  have  been  interested,  and  it  is  also 
sometimes  pleasant  to  go  back  over  passages  in  the  history  of 
our  past  existence  with  others,  but  it  must  be  with  those  wdio 
have  run  a  certain  length  in  the  race  of  life  with  us,  or  those  to 
whom  we  feel  that  the  narration  has  more  in  it  than  the  eye  of 
mankind  generally  can  perceive.  The  task  of  making  the 
public  our  confidante  is  quite  anotlicr  thing.  An  autobiography 
must  be  something  more  serious  than  fireside  talk  of  a  winter 
evening,  or  it  is  all  but  worthless,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sober  duty  when  once  undertaken,  and  let  no  one  who  isin^the 
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very  slightest  degree  sensilivc  about  his  own  weaknesses,  or 
disposed  to  deal  willi  Jihnself  btherwise  than  he  would  with  an 
oyster,  exer  dreaiii  of  silting  down  to  write  it.  If  he  has 
lived  to  any  purpose,  and  can  find  no  one  to  whom  the  value  of 
his  existence  has  suggested  the  idea  of  recording  it,  it  is  better 
far  that  his  name  be  writ  on  water.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  obscurity  is  better  than  scorn,  and  that  once  ])ledged  to 
unbosom  himself— pledged  to  himself  to  write  faithfully  the 
lessons  of  his  career,  he  must  bear  down  the  rising  self-love, 
and  with  an  earnest  puqiose  lay  his  heart  and  mind  open  for 
the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men.  Anything  else  than  this 
would  1)0  but  a  mere  mockery  of  himself— a  deception  which 
the  world  in  general  has  shrewdness  enough  to  detect,  and  is 
ready  enough  to  expose. 

A  distinct  impression  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  the 
right  discharge  of  such  a  duty  as  that  to  which  we  refer,  has 
detciTcd  many  from  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  their 
own  experiences,  than  which  few*  books  would  be  more  valu¬ 
able.  With  etpial  truth  may  it  be  said  that  a  great  proportion 
of  our  nutobiograjdiical  literature  is  amusing,  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  nothing  of  the  man's  real  life  to  be  found  in  it 
— nothing  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be,  and  everything 
chout  his  friends,  all  that  he  remembers  about  individuals 
with  whom  he  has  dined,  or  corresj)onded,  or  met  no  matter 
where ;  everything,  in  short,  wbieb  the  writer  knows,  except 
himself,  obtains  due  attention,  and  is  read  as  mere  literary 
gossip  may  be  read — it  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable. 

The  autobiographies  of  ])o1iticiaiis  and  literary  men  are  too 
often  of  this  description.  The  former,  in  fact,  have  scarcely  a 
claim  to  any  other  title  than  that  which  the  editor  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  statesman’s  notes  and  letters  puts  upon  the  volumes  he 
sends  to  Mr.  Murray  or  Messrs.  Longman  ; — they  are  merely 
‘  rapers  and  Letters.’  There  is  really  less  of  the  man’s  life 
about  them  than  the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  a  daily 
journal  contain.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  xvhole  phase  of  his 
life  ;  in  the  other,  we  only  get  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the 
phase,  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  know.  A  man  of 
letters,  of  all  others,  might,  w’ith  the  necessary  amount  of 
courage  and  self-knowledge,  give  us  by  far  the  most  useful 
autobiography,  and  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  such  works  which  we  do  possess  are  much  more 
interesting,  more  refreshing,  and  more  instructive,  than  the 
bidk  of  the  works  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  While  the  w  orld 
lias  cause  to  regret  that  these  really  valuable  contributions  to 
the  studx  of  human  nature  cease  just  as  their  value  begins  to 
l)e  apparent  just  as  the  writer’s  self-consciousness  is  unfolding 
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itself — it  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  the  full-length  portraits 
which  literary  men  have  given  us  of  themselves  are  so  often 
painted  in  a  bad  light — so  lacking  in  real  life-warm  colour! 
One  tl)ing  is  very  noticeable  about  them — viz.,  the  unfavourable 
impression  whicli  they  give  us  of  tlie  literary  profession.  The 
class  of  professional  literary  men  has  suffered  more  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  shown  up  to  the  world  by  indi* 
vidual  members  of  it  than  by  anything  that  has  ever  been 
written  or  spoken  regarding  it.  The  two  works  before  us  are 
written  by  men  who  have  taken  to  literature  as  a  profession, 
who  have  held  honourable  and  responsible  positions  as  editors 
of  high  class  periodicals  and  influential  newspapers,  and  who 
from  certain  circumstances,  either  of  a  personal  kind,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pursuit  of  literature,  have  been  left  in  a  much 
worse  position  in  their  old  age  than  tliat  from  which  they  started 
upon  a  race  in  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  are 
hotli  pleasures  and  prizes  for  many.  If  the  autobiographies 
before  us  have  been  faithfully  written,  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
])loi  e(l  that  the  happiness  and  the  worldly  prospects  of  so  many 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  increased  and  increasing  demand  for 
knowledge,  and  the  growing  taste  for  literature.  It  will  scarcely, 
wc  ihiiik,  be  doubted  that  iJic  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
tlic  production  of  books,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
wliatever  medium,  within  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
altjiuled  with  many  beneficial  effects  to  mankind  in  general. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  cultivate  a  taste  for  letters — who 
make  their  literary  pursuits  the  mere  occupation  of  leisure  hours 
— could  neither  have  originated  that  demand,  nor  met  it  with 
an  aderpiate  supjdy.  Are  wc,  then,  to  conclude  that  those 
wlio,  feeling  that  they  were  competent  to  do  so,  have  made  it 
their  vocation,  must  be  regarded  as  having  sacrificed  themselves 
for  ilie  good  of  mankind  ?  Few  will  forget  the  opinion  which 
Scott  gave  in  the  form  of  an  advice :  that  literature  may  bo 
both  pleasant  and  useful  as  a  staff,  but  is  after  all  a  sorry 
crutch.  This  is  a  favourite  theory  with  many  professional 
literary  men,  and  especially  with  those  who  condescend  to  be 
confidential  to  the  public  in  recording  their  experiences.  It 
forms  the  conclusion  of  all  the  jeremiades  about  neglect,  starva¬ 
tion,  unappreciated  efforts,  and  misery  ;  all  the  charges  of 
hcartlessness  and  duluess  which  are  brought  against  the 
world  by  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  making  fortunes  by 
their  labours.  Now  we  have  always  been  very  much  disposed 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  great  novelist’s  figure,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  its  general  application  is  concerned.  The  opinion 
which  it  conveyed  was  not,  or  ought  not  to  have  been  founded 
on  his  experience ;  for  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
N.S.— VOL.  IV.  N 
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Walter  Scott,  the  advocate,  or  clerlv  of  session,  could  either  have 
built  a  princely  mansion  such  as  that  which  the  author  of  ‘  Waver- 
ley’  reared  by  the  waters  of  his  own  romantic  river,  or  lived  in 
it  with  the  freedom  of  an  ancient  border  chief,  and  the  expensive 
tasU  s  of  a  modem  baronet  ?  If  literature  was  a  sorry  crutch 
to  him,  it  only  became  so  when  he  souglit  to  make  it  some¬ 
thing  more,  and  it  certainly  was  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up 
bravely  and  nobly  so  long  as  he  kept  on  the  path  upon  which 
be  set  out  His  difficulties  were  never  the  result  of  his  literary 
avocations,  but  were  greatly  modified  by  his  reliance  upon 
these  avocations.  And  when  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  am¬ 
bition  to  be  something  more  than  tliat  which  was  his  glory,  and 
of  commercial  speculation  combined,  came  upon  him,  it  was 
neither  the  thought  of  failure  in  his  true  career,  nor  the  feeling 
that  his  efforts  had  been  unappreciated,  that  troubled  him,  but 
the  reflection  ‘ how  could  I  tread  my  halls  with  diminished  crest?’ 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  fragment  of 
8ir  Walter  Scott’s  journal  as  a  model  of  autobiography.  It  is 
so  thoroughly  truthful  and  honest,  that  no  one  can  regard  it  as 
other  than  an  expression  of  the  writer’s  own  feelings,  set  down 
not  for  book-making  puiposes,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  w  orthy  self- 
examination.  How  very  different  is  everything  about  the  two 
works  before  us.  A  glance  over  the  headings  which  Mr.  Gillies 
has  given  to  some  of  the  chapters  of  his  memoirs  will  enable 
any  reader  to  sec  that  his  case  has  been  that  of  too  many 
literary  men,  and  that  he  is  much  more  disposed  to  lay  the 
blame  of  his  failures  upon  the  unfortunate  impulse  which  led 
him  to  make  literature  a  crutch,  than  upon  any  lack  of  energy, 
or  any  indiscretion  on  his  part.  After  a  great  many  more 
excuses  for  egotism  than  are  at  all  necessary  in  a  work  which 
professes  to  be  a  record  of  a  man’s  own  experiences,  Mr.  Gillies 
gives  us  the  first  hint  of  his  contempt  for  worldly  prudence,  and 
the  pmsieri  sirrtti  at  the  close  of  his  first  volume ;  and  such  w  ords 
as  ‘  pecuniary  embarrassments,’  ‘  jiecuniary  troubles,’  ‘  renewed 
misfortunes,’  and  ‘  blighted  hopes,*  appear  with  very  lamentable 
frequency  in  the  headings  to  the  chapters  of  the  other  tw  o.  Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  facts  connected  w  ith  the  writer’s  career 
as  they  are  stated  by  himself,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  things  which  these  distressing  words  convey  have 
all  resulted  from  a  professional  connexion  with  literature,  and 
whether  he  has  been  faithful  in  giving  us  the  real  causes  for 
them. 

Mr,  Gillies,  although  he  never  occupied  any  very  prominent 
position,  was  once  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  Left  by  his  fatlier — of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  that  ‘  he  entertained  both  an  aversion 
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and  a  contempt  for  worldly  wisdom’ — with  landed  property  of 
considerable  extent,  connected,  too,  with  families  of  some 
note  in  Scotland,  he  in  very  early  life  obtained  the  entree  of  all 
the  literary  and,  we  may  add,  high-class  convivial  circles  of 
Edinburgh  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  had  some 
title  to  consider  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  valuable 
advisers.  Lord  Gillies,  the  well-known  Scottish  lawyer,  was 
his  father’s  brother ;  and  he  could  number  among  his  associates 
and  correspondents  most  of  the  literary  men,  philosophers,  and 
poets  of  his  time,  from  the  celebrated  literary  nuisance.  Lord 
Buchan,  up  to  such  as  Playfair,  Professor  Wilson,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth.  If  a  tendency  to  outrage  the  ordinary  laws  of 
prudence,  and  the  only  ones  upon  which  a  man,  whatever  be  bis 
profession,  can  make  progress,  or  even  maintain  his  position  in 
the  world,  may  be  considered  hereditary,  Mr.  R.  P,  Gillies  has 
at  least  one  plea  for  his  failures.  He  tells  us,  with  a  frankness 
which  we  could  have  wished  to  see  combined  with  a  little  less 
bravado,  that  he  was  a  very  faithful  follower  of  his  father’s 
lessons:  ‘My  mistrust  and  dislike  of  self-elected  saints  and 
church  attending  people  has  been  very  steadfast ;  and  as  regards 
contempt  for  worldly  prudence,  I  have  carried  that  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  sense.’  This  is  at  least  candid;  but 
are  we  to  suppose  that  in  the  subsequent  references  to  pecuniary 
matters,  Mr.  Gillies  attributes  all  or  any  of  his  misfortunes  to 
these  characteristics  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  even  seems  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  this  highrainded  disregard  of  what 
society  demands  of  all  its  members ;  and  while  he  does  so,  of 
course  he  by  no  means  stints  his  abuse  of  the  world  in  general 
and  those  parties  in  particular  to  whom  he  w^as  indebted,  or  who 
were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  his  magnanimous  contempt 
for  prudential  considerations. 

A  very  transparent  artifice  involved  him  as  security  for  a  loan, 
and  his  paternal  acres  were  handed  over  to  the  lenders.  He 
shortly  afterwards  passed  as  an  advocate,  but  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  ever  practising  at  the  bar.  Expensive  tastes 
and  ramVding  habits  soon  involved  him  in  deeper  difficulties, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  he  refers  to  his  personal 
concerns  in  the  second  and  third  volumes,  debt  is  the  theme, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  friends  or  the  hardheartedness  of  cre¬ 
ditors  the  text  for  a  melancholy  digression  on  the  misery  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence. 

intimately  the  ‘  Foreign  Quarterly  Review’  was  projected, 
and  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  few  others, 
Mr.  Gillies  w’as  appointed  editor  of  it.  In  this  capacity  he 
laboured  very  assiduously,  reckoning  that  he  could  gain  by  his 
own  efforts  an  income  of  at  least  X*800  a  year.  These  efforts 
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^"crc  afierfs’ixds  relaxed,  however,  for  he  tells  us,  that  instead 
of  atleudin^?  to  his  duties  as  editor,  he  made  repeated  and  long 
visits  to  Kdinbiirgh,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  £10(K>  or 
jL* 1 500  on  the  strength  of  his  Difficulties  increast^d 

and  interfered  with  his  duties.  *  Instead,  ho  wntes,  *  of  limit* 
ing  niy  family  expenses  to  i:40()  per  annum,  which  1  mij^it  then 
have  most  easily  earned,  1  gained  the  renown  of  being  the 
most  persevering  and  extravagant  of  spendthrifts.  A*  very  long 
attorney's  bill  of  costs  was  set  down  against!  mo  to  tlie  account 
of  daily  turtle,  champagne,  and.  the  * tonr-in-liand, turn  out,* 
(p,  He  w  as  Uien  thrown  into  prison,  the  publishers  of  the 

‘Keview*  failed,  his*  csUiblishment  wasi  broken  up,*  his  family 
left  in  want,  and  he  as  well  os  they  homeless.  »A  brief  resi¬ 
dence  in  Franco,  fniidess  attempts  to  make ^  financial ‘arrange¬ 
ments  out  of  the  little  he  could  earn  amid  trouble  and*  distress; 
which  might  redeem  the  loss  caused  by  that -vaunted^contempt 
for  worldly  pnidence,  arrests  and  imprisoninonts,  such  are 
some  of  the  items  in  the  catalogue  of  wretchedness  with 'which 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Gillies*  book  closes.  i  According  to  his 
opinion,  literary  labour  could  not  even  be  relied  on  now  for  the 
hare  necessaries  of  life:-—  •  .  *  "  •’ 

Mnstend  of  being  able  to  earn* .£40  per  mouth,' as  heretofore,'!  received 
for  papers  sent  to  London  only  thanks'  and  praise,  for  the'  pecuniary  rc- 
romj)ence  was  coinpamtivelyhifinitesimaL"  The  inntkct  Was  said  to  he 
ovmiockeil  with  “copy**  in  all  departments,  and  wluit  was  worse,  editors 
ond  poblishors  no  longer  > had*  inoney.tO'sparc.‘‘*‘llailroads  occupied 'the 
attention  of  tlw  rich,  t  “Clicnp  literature’* ihnd  comc> into* fashion.  Penny 
pa{HT8  aiiuost  auppLuntetl  magazines  and  reviews i;  luidi  authors  who  used  to 
gain  A500  coidd  scarcely  ac(|uu'e  i^lOO  ptr  atiiuuu.  //  Through  that  gloomy 
luontli  of  Fcbruaiy  wc  had  great  anxielies»  and  a.  daily, struggle  for  subsist- 

.’...I.  I., /•'  ' 

And  so  eiida  Mr^  Gillies*  career,  begnm  in  what,  apart  from 
early  training,  8eemod<t]ie  most  favourable  auspices,  run  in 
reckless  extravagance  ‘und  most'  woeftil  i  improvidenco,  and 
closed  as  such  a  career,  be  it  tliat-  of*  mercliant,  tiiidosman,  or 
man  of  letters,  must  close— in  wretchedness’ andipoverty.  ‘'• 

Arc  wc,  Uicn,  to  conolude  that  all  this  misery  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  Gillies  connexion  with ‘literature  r  i  lloiwould  have.us  to 
Bupimte  so,  for  aiDhis-  confessions  of  i indiscretion’,  and  » irregu¬ 
larities  come  in  the  shape  of  excuses  for. getting  into  difficulties 
—^11  his  misery  is  laid  at  the  door '■of  inexorable  creditors, 
who,  refusing  to  make  any  distinction  between  an  autlior  and  a 
person  of  any  other  profession,  would*  not  allow  him  time  nor 

wished  to  work.  i  There  can 'be  no  doubt 
at  r.  Gillies  was  very  often  a  hard  working  man  ;  but,  by 
own  confession,  lie  was  a  lavish  snender  also  :  and  unfor- 
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tunately  he  spent  much  more  rapidly  than  he  could  work.  He 
neglected  or«  despised  the  claims  made  upon  him  as  a  member 
of  society,  and  the  father  of  a  family — moral  claims  which  it  is 
more  than  mere  folly  to  disregard,  choosing  rather  to  obey  tlie 
dictates  of  selfishness;  and  a  wayward  ill-balanced  judgment; 
is  it  either  manly  or  honest  to  attribute  the  result  to  anything  else  ? 

The  autobiography  of  William  Jordan,  of  which  the  first 
volume  lies  before  us,  though  much  bettor  written,  is  equally 
pervaded  by  that  spirit  of  acrimonious  raillery,  and  that  tone  of 
luelancholy,  which  characterize 'the  book  we  have  just  noticed. 
Of  a  piece  with  the  apologies  which  Mr.  Gillies  puts  forth  for 
the  disjointed  memoranda  of  his  recollections,  and  the  egotism 
necessarily  involved  •  in  'his  references  to  pecuniary  difficulties, 
is  the  excuse, which  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  in  a  postscript,  for  the 
erroi's  and  the  hasty  statements  that  may  be  found  throughout 
his  ])ages.  ‘  Private  .circumstances  occurred  to  break  hurtfiilly 
into  his  work  ;  and  on  coming  to  consult  data,  which  the  writer 
had  prosiunedtto  be  readily  found  and  accessible,  he  discovered 
that  the  materials  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  were  dissipated, 
no  one  knew  whither.’ 

Mr.  Jerdan  begun  his  career  in  oircnmstances  by  no  means 
so  favourable  as  those  of  Mr.  Gillies,  and  he  attained  a  much 
higher  position  as  a  man  of  letters.  Energy,  and  abilities  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average  of  men  in  his  sphere,  enabled  him 
to  ascend  rapidly .  from  a  merchant’s  desk  in  London,  and  a 
lawyer’s  office  in  Edinburgh,  to  honourable  and  responsible 
situations  in  connexion  with  the  metropolitan  press.  In  1813, 
while  he' was 'only  in  his  thirty-first  year,  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the ‘8un’ when  that  paper  W’as  regarded  as  an  able  organ 
of  the  government;  and  in  four  years  after  he  became  respon¬ 
sible  editor  of  the  ‘  Literary  Gazette,’  a  position  which  he  held 
until  I8o0»  According  to  his  owm  statements,  his  connexion  with 
literaturo  eouldmotlbe unprofitable.  During  his  editorship  of 
one  of  thoijournals  referred  to,  he  enjoyed  an  annual  salary  of 
£*^00, .with  a  tenth  share*  of  the  profits;  while  as  editor  and 
either  proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  the  other,  he  was  by  no 
means  ill  paid.  Notwithstanding  alb  this,  he  sits  down  in  his 
old  age  to  chronicle,!  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  a  succession  of  disap¬ 
pointments  and’  difficulties,  and  looks  back  through  a  vista  of 
seventy  years  upon  a. life  made  ii])  of  ‘  uncertain  rewards’  and 
broken  hopes^  i-  The  moral  of  that  life,  as  it  is  recorded  by  him¬ 
self,*  and  according  to  his  estimate  of  it,  is,  that  the  man  who 
adopts- literature  las  a  profession  must  be  prepared  for  all  that 
he  has  suffered,  and  for  the  residt  which  he  is  now  experiencing. 
If  Mr.i  Jerdan  had  not  recorded  a  plea  against  himself  in  his 
njfcrenceito  the  ]>rofit9Mderived  from  his  literary  labours,  wn 
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have  adopted  his  conclusion  as  a  very  fair  one  from  the 
premises,  in  his  allusion  to  the  ‘bitter  disappointments  and 
uncertain  rewards*  of  a  literary  life.  T.hc  contradictory  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  two  statements,  however,  lands  us  in  a  ditficulty 
from  which  wc  are  only  extricated  by  means  of  a  serious  homily 
upon  the  distress  of  being  in  debt,  and  from  an  intimation 
tliat  in  very  early  life  Mr.  Jerdan  ‘  got  his  first  lesson  of  that 
fatal  truth,  that  debt  is  the  greatest  curse  which  can  beset  the 
course  of  a  human  being.’ 

This  curse  seems  to  have  clung  to  him  throughout  a  great 
part  of  his  life.  This  it  was,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
put  him  in  the  sad  position  from  which  he  is  now  looking  up, 

‘  with  aspirations  crushed,  from  the  clouded  bottom  of  the  hill’ 
upon  ‘  his  early  comrades,  who,  having  boldly  climbed  the 
summit,  range  along  the  height,  and  in  happiness  enjoy  the 
brilliant  region  on  which,  humanly  speaking,  warm  and  eternal 
sunshine  settles.*  Leaving  the  writer  to  his  own  idea  of  the 
ultimate  issue  of  human  effort,  and  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  he  looks  up  to  with  such  a  bitter  sense  of  his  own  humi¬ 
liation,  let  us  see  who  these  ‘  early  comrades’  are,  and  why  Mr. 
Jerdan  lies  at  ‘  the  clouded  bottom  of  the  hill*  while  they 
‘  range  along  tlie  heights,’  One  of  them,  Peter  Laurie,  was  a 
townsman  of  his  own,  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler,  in  Kelso ;  the 
oilier,  John  Pirie,  was  a  native  of  Dunse,  a  clerk ;  and  both 
became  in  time  lord  mayors  of  London.  Another  early  friend 
is  now  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron  of  the  F^xchequer, 
and  another  is  Baron  Tniro,  ex-Lord  Chancellor.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  enough  from  the  facts  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  history,  that 
he  was  not  only  a  young  man  of  much  more  promise  than  any 
one  of  these,  but  his  stiirt  in  life  w’as  much  more  favourable, 
or  might  have  been  so  at  least,  had  he  follow’ed  up  his  advan¬ 
tages.  lie  admits  tliis  much — ‘  My  prospects,’  he  says,  ‘  w’ere 
apparently  as  bright  as  theirs.’  ‘  Why,  then,  did  my  friends  so 
nobly  succeed,  and  why  did  I  ultimately  so  grievously  fail  ?’ 
These  are  questions,  which  had  the  writer  put  them  to  himself 
somewhat  earlier,  and  with  an  honest  desire  to  shape  his  future 
course  by  the  answer,  might  have  rescued  him  from  difficulties 
at  least,  if  Uiey  did  not  elevate  him  in  his  worldly  position  to 
the  level  of  his  youthful  friends.  But  how  docs  he  answer 
these  questions  now  ?  Not  by  any  candid  confession  of  his 
own  failings ;  not  by  owning  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  he  possessed  as  a  vigorous  and  well  remunerated 
throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  his  connexion 
^  unsteadily  forsook  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
aro  within  a  few  years  found  myself  leaning  for  life  on  the 
fragile  crutch  of  literature  for  my  support.’  In  a  previous 
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chapter,  Mr.  Jordan  sajs,  in  reference  to  his  early  connexion 
with  the  law, — ‘  I  never  liked  the  law,  and  certainly  I  was  not 
dosed  with  it.’  He  forsook  it  accordingly,  voluntarily  adopting  a 
profession  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful  for  a  time,  but 
by  which  he  could  not  keep  himself  out  of  difficulties,  just  be¬ 
cause  these  difficulties  were  the  necessary  result  of  inattention  to 
what  constituted,  perhaps,  the  primary  elements  of  the  ultimate 
success  in  which  his  friends  repose.  Had  he  adhered  to  the 
law,  the  process  which  has  made  him  what  he  is — poor  in  his 
old  age,  would  have  led  to  the  same  result ;  and  had  either  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  or  Baron  Truro  failed  to  regulate  their  course  by 
right  principles  and  by  their  circumstances,  considering  their 
early  difficulties,  they  might  have  been  in  a  much  more  lament¬ 
able  condition  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Jordan  now  is.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  career  in  law  or  literature,  or  anything  else, 
implies  severe  labour  and  steady  pertinacity.  Conceiving  that 
all  the  world  is  as  destitute. of  these  as  himself,  Mr.  Jerdan 
gives  us  the  following  bitter,  and,  as  we  believe,  mistaken 
counsel : — 

‘  And  here,  Jigain,  would  I  earnestly  advise  every  enthusiastic  thinker, 
every  fair  scholar,  every  ambitious  author,  every  inspired  poet  without 
independent  fortune,  to  fortify  themselves  also  with  a  something  more 
worldly  to  do.  A  living  in  the  church  is  not  uncongenial  with  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  thinker  and  scholar,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  not  inoon- 
sisient  with  the  labours  of  the  authoL  and  the  chinking  of  fees  in  the  law 
is  almost  in  tuning  with  the  harmony  of  the  poet’s  verse.  Let  no  man 
be  bred  to  literature  alone ;  for,  as  has  been  far  less  tndy  said  of  another 
occupation,  it  will  uot  be  bread  to  him.  Fallacious  hopes,  bitter  disap¬ 
pointments,  uncertain  rewards,  vile  impositions,  and  censure  and  slander 
from  the  oppressors,  are  their  lot,  as  sure  as  ever  they  put  pen  to  paper 
for  publication,  or  risk  their  peace  of  mind  on  the  black,  black  sea  of 
printer’s  ink.  With  a  fortune  to  sustain,  or  a  profession  to  stand  by,  it 
may  still  be  bad  enough ;  but  without  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  as  foofith 
as  alchemy,  as  desperate  as  suicide.’ — p.  39. 

I  • 

There  is  quite  enough  in  the  volume  from  which  this  is  taken 
to  show  that  it  is  a  fallacious  excuse  for  au  ill  regulated  life. 
We  regret  that  so  much  must  be  said;  but  truth  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  profession  to  which  Mr.  Jerdan  belongs  require 
that  it  should  be  said. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  unpleasant  subject  into  which  the 
want  of  sincerity,  so  observable  in  autobiographies,  has  led  us, 
to  the  more  genial  task  of  noticing  a  few  of  the  livelier  topics 
referred  to  in  the  book  before  us.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  upon  it,  perhaps ;  but  judging  from  the  first 
volume,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  pleasing  gossip,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  books  on  literary  society 
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twenty  or  thirty  yenrs  which  has  been  published  for  some 
time.  Its  autlior  numbered  among  his  friends  many  who  have 
earned  a  high  reputation.  Thomas  ilde,  the  late  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  one^  of  these  j  and  no 
one  will  peruse  the  tribute  ])nid  to  his  indomitable  energy  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  high  satisfaction.  ilde  s  prospects  in  lile  were 
by  no  means  such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his  lite¬ 
rary  associate,  when  the  two  met  on  summer  Sundays  to  regale 
themselves  on  ‘  a  be-kuighted  joint  of  roast  beef  in  the  so-called 
drawing  room  of  a  little  house  at  the  loot  of  Jlighgate  Hill.* 
Ho  WHS  of  himiblo  parentage,  his  father  being  an  attorney  in  a 
very  limited  sphere.  Hut  there  was  an  obstacle  of  a  far  more 
formidable  kind  in  the  way  of  his  success  at  the  bar — he  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  produced  a  very  ludicrous 
cflect  whenever  he  attempted  to  discourse  at  any  length  or  with 
any  seriousness.  This  he  set  himself  to  overcome,  liQwevcr, 
with  an  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  perfectly  surj)iising, 
and  ho  was  ultimately  successful.  The  methods  he  adopted 
to  resist  the  annoyance  of  this  defect,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  arc  thus  described.  Such  instances  of  self-cure  are, 
we  believe,  extremely  rare. 

‘He  would  stand  silent  till  he  had  composed  the  organs  of  sound  for 
the  distinct  articulation  of  what  he  desired  to  say  ;  and  by  the  skilful  and 
constant  application  of  this  inviolable  resolution,  ho,  by  his  own  unaided 
and  untaught'etforts,  conquered  the  annoying  tdfection.  I  remember  his 
taking  me  to  some  dark  office  in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  to  shew  me 
Bloomtield,  the  author  of  “  The  Farmer’s  Hoy,’*  who,  through  the  interest 
of  Capri  Lofft,  had  l)rrn  appointed  to  a  situation  for  some  distribution  of 
law  forms  ndministernl  there.  The  excitement  caused  a  tit  of  stammer¬ 
ing  to  come  on  ;  and  there  he  stood,  dumb  as  a  statue,  for  several  minutes, 
till  be  had  forced  his  organization,  by  the  effort  of  will  over  physical 
defect,  to  perform  the  duty  he  demanded,  aud  give  utterance  to  well- 
delivered  and  well-rounded  pcjnods.  Such  a  sclf-curc  .is  extremely  rare, 
and  iu  this  case  was  nearly  perfect;  for  the, only  remains,  that  ever 
ap(^arcd  iu  after  years,  was  a  slijjht,  occasional,  and  hardly  observable 
iM^iiatioQ  when  pleading  at  the  bar. — p.  4S.  ‘  ^ 

Tlie  present  SolicitoT-Gcneral,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  was  another 
of  Mr.  Jerdan’s  associates,  as  well  as  his  yonngcr  brother,  whes 
ambitious  of  histrionic  fame,  became  an  actor,  and  having  sig¬ 
nally  failed,  shortly  afterw*ards  died  *  of  an  almost  broken 
heart.*  Among  the  smaller  celebrities  introduced  to  us  there  is  a 
curious  old  man  namiMl  Proby,  w’hose  personal  apj>earance  and 
peculiarities  will  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
connected  with  ^literary  life  in  London.  He  was  a  reporter  lor 
the  *  Morning  Chronicle,*  and  in  the  early  days  of  reporting  sat 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  afterwards  wrote 
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reports  of  the  proceedings  without  taking  a  single  note-de- 
pending  altogether  upon  his  memory,  which  was  marvellously 
retentive.  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  a  lively  sketch  of  him.  *  , 

‘  Proby  bad  never  been  out  of  London,  never  in  a  boat,  never  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  To  the  end  of  bag-wigs  he  W'ore  a  bag ;  he  was  the  last 
man  that  walked  w’ith  a  cane  as  long  as  himself,  ultimately  exchanged  for 
an  umbrella,  which  he  was  never  seen  without,  in  wet  weather  or  dry  ^ 
vet  he  wrote  two  or  three  novels,  depicting  the  social  manners  of  the 
times  !  He  was  a  strange  feeder,  and  ruined  himself  in  eating  pastry  at 
the  confectioners*  shops ;  he  was  always  in  a  perspiration,  whence  Goorgt 
Colman  christened  him  ‘  King  Porus,*  nud  he  was  always  so  punctual  to  A 
miuute,  that  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  office  window',  the  hurry 
used  to  be, — *  There’s  Proby — it  is  half-past  tw  o,* — and  yet  he.  never' set 
his  watch.  If  ever  it  came  to  right  time  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  you  asked 
him  what  o’clock  it  w’as,  ho  w'ould  look  at  it,  and  calculate  something  in 
this  sort, — ‘  I  am  twenty-six  minutes  past  seven — four,  tw'cuty-one  from 
twelve  forty — it  is  just  three  minutes  past  three!*  Poor,  strange,  and 
simple,  yet  curiously-informed  Proby,  his  last  domicile  was  the'  Lambeth 
parish  workhouse,  out  of  which  he  would  come  in  coarse  grey  gai’b,  and 
call  npon  his  friends  as  freely  and  unceremoniously  ns  before,  to  thei 
surprise  of  servants,  who  entertain  ‘  an  ’orrid’  jealousy  of  ])aupers,  and 
who  could  not  comprehend  why  a  person  so  clad  was  shown  in.  The  last 
letter  I  had  from  him  spoke  exultingly  of  his  having  been  chosen  to  teach 
the  young  children  in  the  house  their  A,  B,  C,  whicli  conferred  some  extra 
accommodations  upon  him,  and  thanking  rac  for  my  share  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  a  few  pounds  in  the  year,  which  those  who  knew-  him  in 
happier  days  put  together  to  purchase  such  comforts  as  his  humble  situa¬ 
tion  could  admit.* — p.  167.  * 

Mr.  Jerdan  nanates  with  great  minuteness  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Percival,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness,  and  describes 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  assassin  Bellingliam,  whom 
he  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on,  with  a  distinctness  and  ampli¬ 
tude  scarcely  necessary  at  this  late  day.  lie  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  victim,  however,  and  that  circumstance,  taken  in 
connexion  w  ith  a  proximity  to  him  w  hich  would  have  been  fatal 
had  the  bullet  swerved  many  inches  from  its  course,  may  account 
for  a  lengthened  description  of  a  scene  which  has  been  so  often 
described.  liord  Byron  is  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
a  sharp  review  which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Sun,’  and  which,  but  for 
the  prudence  of  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  would  have  led  to  a 
hostile  meeting  between  its  editor  and  the  noble  poet.  ,Mr. 
Jordan’s  connexion  with  the  daily  press  brought  him  into  contact 
with  persons  in  almost  every  grade  of  life,  and  ho  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  chary  about  some  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  wrere  scarcely  so  creditable  as  those  w’e  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  His  tory  politics  and  his  position  as  editor  of  govern¬ 
ment  newspaj>er8,  brought  him  into  frequent  association  witli 
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Ministers  and  their  parliamentary  supporters,  while  in  one 
instance  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  no  less  notorious  a  per- 
sonaj^e  than  Mrs.  Mar}  Ann  Clarke,  at  the  very  time  that  all 
London  was  ringing  with  the  Duke  of  \ork’s  afl'air,  and  while 
tlie  writer  himself  was,  by  his  own  confession,  injuriously  aflect- 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  ‘  Morning  Post’  by  his  remarks  upon 
her.  The  story  of  this  once  celebrated  personage  is  not  worth 
retiving,  but  the  reference  to  it  in  the  book  before  us  furnishes 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  means  adopted  to  gain  over  those 
who  were  disposed  to  animadvert  upon  her  personal  perform¬ 
ances  with  any  degree  of  severity.  Mr.  Jerdan  confesses  that 
his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  artillery  of  ‘  wheedling,* 
conhdenUal  secrets,  allurements,  prospects  of  advantage,  piquant 
familiarities,  recherche  treats  and  lies,’  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  had  the  desired  effect  to  a  certain  extent.  They  did  in¬ 
duce  him  to  moderate  the  tone  of  his  strictures,  llis  moral 
firmness  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist  temptations  such  as 
Ukc&e  at  any  time,  we  are  afraid,  and  if  he  placed  reliance  upon 
the  ‘  prospects  of  advantage’  held  out  to  him  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  need  we  wonder  that  he  now  writes  in  such  a  melancholy 
strain  about  the  ^  fallacious  hopes,  bitter  disappointments,  and 
censure*  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  literary  men  ? 

With  its  author’s  visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  when  the  continent 
had  been  opened,  the  first  volume  of  the  autobiography  closes. 
A  long  appendix  follows,  in  w  hich  a  poem  by  Hood  is  published 
for  the  first  time.  This  work,  which  wc  do  not  mean  to  notice 
here,  is  entitled  ‘  Lamia,’  the  subject  being  similar  to  that  for 
which  Keats  chose  the  same  title.  It  will  add  very  little  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  although  there  are  many  fine  passages 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  we  question  its  appropriateness  at  the 
end  of  a  book  like  the  one  before  us. 


Aar.  V. — Blackilont'a  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  qf  England. 

4  vola.  8vo. 

*  T.  HE  savage,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a 
shar))  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an 
elastic  branch,  becomes,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  just  proprietor 
of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.’  We  may  add,  that  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  savage  dying,  would  probably  say  to  one 
and  another  around  him,  |  This  is  yours,  that  yours and  if  a 
scramble  ensued,  tlie  legatees  would  have  the  immense  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  claim  manifestly  reasonable,  and  be  justified  in  de- 
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fending  tlieir  right  by  the  uplifted  tomahawk.  In  civilized 
society,  no  such  scriiuibling  is  allowed ;  and  society  must, 
therefore,  in  lieu  of  that  right  which  it  takes  away,  secure  to 
the  legatee  the  sure  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  gifts  made 
to  him  by  the  dejiarted.  The  right  to  bequeath  property  is 
clearly  a  corollary  of  the  right  of  property  ;  for  he  who  possesses 
it  may,  because  it  is  his  own,  sell  it  or  give  it  away.  A  bequest 
is  simply  a  dying  gift ;  and  a  testamentary  bequest  is  that  gift 
sufficiently  attested,  so  that  there  may  be  the  means  of  proving 
the  donation,  when  the  donor  can  no  more  be  questioned  con¬ 
cerning  it.  While,  however,  the  right  of  property,  and  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  bequeath  it,  are  considered  by  all  intelligent 
and  right-minded  men  as  settled  points ;  the  extent  of  the  latter 
right,  or,  in  other  words,  the  legitimate  limits  of  testamentary 
bequests,  is  still  an  open  question,  to  which  we  propose  to 
devote  a  few  pages. 

•Testaments  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  We  find  them  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  .  .  .  Solon  was  the  first  legislator  that  intro¬ 

duced  wills’  into  Athens,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece  they  were 
totally  discountenanced.  In  Home  they  were  unknown  till  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  were  compiled,  which  first  gave  the  right  of  bequeath¬ 
ing;  and  among  the  northern  nations,  particularly  among  the  Germans, 
testaments  were  not  received  into  use.  And  this  variety  may  serve  to 
evince,  that  the  right  of  making  wills,  aud  disposing  of  property  after 
death,  is  merely  a  creature  of  the  civil  state,  which  has  permitted  it  in 
some  countries  aud  denied  it  in  others ;  and  even  where  it  is  permitted 
by  lawr,  it  is  subjected  to  different  formalities  and  restrictions  in  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven.’ — Bk.  ii.  c.  32. 

Puqiosely  avoiding  the  minutiae  of  tlie  subject,  we  propose 
to  seek  an  answer  to  the  three  following  questions: — Ought 
man  to  have  the  power  of  bequeathing  landed  as  tvell  as  personal 
property  ?  Supposing  this  conceded  to  him.  Ought  he  to  haoe 
the  power  of  bequeathing  all  his  property  to  whomsoever  he  will? 
And,  Ought  societyy  besides  securing  the  transfer  of  the  property^ 
to  undertake  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  testator y  as  to  the  subse^ 
quent  uses  of  that  property  f 

It  is  often  assumed  that  an  essential  distinction  exists  be¬ 
tween  land  and  all  other  commodities,  considered  as  property ; 
80  that,  while  the  possessor  of  a  house  or  a  fivc-pound  note 
holds  it  by  a  natural  right — always  supposing  him  to  have 
obuined  it  honestly — the  owner  of  land  holds  it  by  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  society,  rather  than  by  a  tenure  which  will  bear 
ngid  scrutiny.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the  easy  assumption 
that  the  foundations  on  which  landed  property  rests  are  pre¬ 
carious.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather  prevalent  opinion,  that 
land  belongs  to  the  community  in  some  other  sense  than  other 
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tliioRS  do;  and  that  other  kinds’ of  property,  bouses  and  car- 
riages,  for  example,  belong  to  individuals  in  some  sense  in 
i\hicb  land  does  not.  Probably  tbe  more  intelligent  and  honest 
i^riUTs,  who  are  throwing  out  vagtie  bints  to  this  efleot,  would 
recoil  with  horror  from  tbe  idea  of  depriving  tbe  present  ])ro. 
prietors  of  tbe  land  which  they  have  obtained  by  heirship  or 
purchase ;  hut  w’ould  desire  for  the  future,'  not  only  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  which  encourage  the  accumulation  ol  landed 
property,  but  also  -the  enactment  of  other  laws  which  would 
pretent  such  accumulation.  If  we  understand  them,  they  would 
at  I  least  place  restrictions  on  man  as  the  owner  of  a  field  which 
they  would  not  impose  on  him  as  the  owner  of  a  house  or  a 
printing-press.  ■ 

In  one  part  of  the  Ilritish  dominions,  where  the  old  Xorinan 
laws  still  ))revail,  such  a  distinction  l>etween  landed  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  is  in  force.  The  owner  is  permitted  to  bequeath 
Uh?  latter,  but  not  the  former.  While  he  lives,  he  can  give 
away  his  land  at  his  pleasurt',  or  sell  it,  and  dispose  of  the 
proceeds  according  to  his  judgment  or  his  caprice  ;  hut  if  he  die 
seized  of  it,  the  law  undertakes  its  appropriation,  dividing  it 
among  liis  ehildren  or  nearest  heirs.  The  design  of  this  law 
is,  tlie  prevention  of  the  undue  enlargement  of  landed  estates ; 
au  object  certainly  of  very  high  importance  in  a  territory  so 
limited  as  the  Channel  islands;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
incumbent  or  wise  to  compass  that  object  by  means  of  law. 

We  can,  perhaps,  conceive  of  a  case  in  wdiieh  the  well-known 
mlc — Itx  suprema  ftahis  populi — would  justify  this  limitation  of 
testamentary  bequests;  but  the  case  we  submit  would  he  an 
exceptional  one.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  to  be  condemned, 
becausi*  no  necessity  has  been  show’ii  for  it ;  condemned,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  thousand  other  examples  of  over-governing.  Pro- 
jmrty  should,  we  grant,  circulate  freely  ;  like  water,  if  it  he- 
coine  stagnant,  it  becomes  mischievous ;  but  if  there  be  perfect 
freedom  of  barter  and  sale,  it  will  so  circulate,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  the  aristocracy  of  England 
have  recourse  iu  order  to  keep  it  stationary.  It  will  bo  time 
enough  to  have  laws  to  force  the  dinsion  of  landed  ]no]>erty, 
when  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  necessities  and 
convenience  of  society  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  insuTC 
the  result  desired. 

J  he  restriction  is  objection  able,  also,  because  it  is  ju’ohably 
sought  on  the  ground  of  a  distinction  between  landed, and  other 
possessions,  which  cannot  he  sustained.  The  land,  it  is  said, 
IS  the  gift  of  God ;  a  house,  or  a  garment,  the  creation  of  man. 
Allowing  the  distinction,  the  reader  w’ill  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
the  land  as  given  by  God,  which  the  ])osses3or  is  forbidden  to 
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btqiieaib,  but  that  laud  as  it  has  been  cultivated  by  man.  The 
gtoiius  and  the  wood  of  which  a  house  is  built  are  as  truly  the 
gift  of  God  as  the  soil ;  but  the  builder,  by  shaping  and 
arranging, and  coiuentiiig  them,  has  given  them  a  value  increased 
a  hundred  fold.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  land. 
Where  it  exists  as  God  gave  it — for  example,  in  the  prairies  of 
America  or  of  Australia — no  man  dreams  of  a  law  to  compel  its 
division.  Legislation  aims  rather  at  accumulation.^  An  acre 
of  land  in  its  wild  state  may  be  worth  half-a-crown.  Cultiva* 
tiou  and  }>opiilation  make  it  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Why 
the  luilf-crown  should  not  be  given  by  will  is  not  apparent,  and 
surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  subject  the  ninety-nino^  pounds 
seventeen  and  sixpence  to  such  limitation.  The  Norman  law 
of  inheritance,  which  has  been  cx[)lained,  is  tliercfore,  we  sab- 
luit,  unsound  in  principle,  and  a  law  for  .which  no  necessity  has 
been  shown.  !  •:  ti  i^Mj.  ; 

Taking  it,  then,  for  proved,  that  a  limitation  of  testamentary 
betiuests  ciinnot  be  based-upon  varieties  in  the  species  of  pro¬ 
perty  possessed,  outfit  mart  to  have  the  unrestricted  powd'  of 
b^queathimj  his  whole  property  at  his  pleasure?  !  ’i  i* 

Among  ilie  llomans'the  power  of  a  father  over  his’children 
was  absolute  and  perpetual :  absolute,  for  in  his  father’s  house 
the  son,  in  his  adult. age,  was  ‘  a  mere  thing,’  his  pro])erty. being 
his  fatlier’s,  who  could  also  sell,  or  punish,  or  kill’ him' at’his 
])leasure ;  perpetual,  for.  it  terminated'  only  with  the  death  of 
the  fatlier,  during  whose  life  the  son,  though  ho  became  consul, 
remained  in  the  bonds  of  filial  subjection.  And  though  the  law 
was  mitigated  with  the  increase  of  civilization,  it  continued  to 
the  very ,  last,  distinguished  b}’  singular  sternness;  for  (it  is 
affirmed  in  die  Justinian  code  that  there  arc  no  other  men  who 
have  such  power  over  their  children  as.  Roman  >  citizens.* 
For  this  stringency  jn. the  law  in  relation  to  their  persons,  the 
Roman  youth  found  a  slight  compensation  in  the  law  of  inherit¬ 
ance.  ,  ,1  .  .  ,  ‘  m* il>  »  > fl 

‘  The  jurisprudence  of  the  1  Romans,*  says  Gibbon,  *  appears 'to  have 
Ueviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the  Jewish,  the 
Athuiiau,  or  the  Rnglish  institutions.t  On  the  dejith  of  a  citizen] 'all  his 
dcsa'udauts,  unless  they  were  alreiidy  freed  from  Ids  pnternfd  power,  were 
called  to, the  inheritance,  of  his  possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of 
primogeniture  was  unknown  ;  the  tw'o  sexes  were  placed  oiiia  just  leveb; 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patri- 
laonial  estate;  and  ii  any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  death,  his  person' w'as  represented,  and  his  share  was  divided  by  bia 
surming  children.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succes¬ 
sion  must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches.’  , 


•  Gibbon's  ‘  Decline' and  Fall,*  c.  44. 
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In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  state,  the  inheritance  was  so 
determined  by  heirship,  and  not  by  will,  that  a  citizen  was 
compelled  to  show  cause  for  departing  from  the  rule  of  heirship; 
and  if  he  had  failed  to  do  this,  the  will  was  invalid.  By  the 
laws  of  Justinian,  neither  son  nor  daughtercould  be  disinherited, 
excepting  for  certain  crimes,  and  unless  the  offence  were  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  will.  And  further,  unless  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inheritance  were  secured  to  the  children,  they  miglit  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  father  to  the  judgment  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  such  fourth  part,  moreover,  being  payable  before  the 
legacies ;  so  that  if  the  estate  were  not  found  commensurate 
with  the  testament,  the  deficiency  fell  upon  the  legatees,  not  the 
heirs. 

At  Athens,  a  childless  father  only  could  make  a  will. 

And  English  law  has  recognised  vciy  considerable  limitations 
to  testamentary  bequests : — 

*  By  the  common  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Ilcnrv  II.,  a  man’s 
goods  were  to  l)e  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  one  went  to  his 
heirs  or  lineal  descendants,  another  to  his  wife,  ami  the  third  was  at  his 
ow  u  disposal ;  or  if  he  died  w  ithout  a  wife,  he  might  then  dispose  of  one 
moiety,  and  the  other  went  to  his  children  ;  and  so  e  converso,  if  he  had 
no  children,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  one  moiety,  and  he  might  bequeath 
the  other ;  but,  if  he  died  w’ ithout  either  wife  or  issue,  the  wdiolc  was  at 
his  own  dis|x>sul.  This  continued  to  l)e  the  law*  of  the  land  at  the  time  of 
hlagna  ('harta.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  this  right  of  the 
wife  and  children  was  still  held  to  be  the  universal  or  common  law’, 
bir  Henry  Finch  lays  it  down  expressly,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
to  be  the  general  law  of  tlie  land.  But  tliis  bnv  is  at  present  altered  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  deceased  may  now'  by  will  bequeath  the 
whole  of  his  goods  and  cliattels,  though  we  cannot  trace  out  when  tirst 
Ibis  alteration  begun.* — Bk.  ii.  c.  32. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  whether  any  such  limitations  as  have 
been  descrilnjil  ought  to  be  imposed  by  law*.  We  will  assume 
tlint  where  there  is  neither  wife  nor  child,  a  man  should  be  left 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  In  the  case  of  a  wife,  w’C 
submit  that  this  ])ow’er  ought  to  be  limited.  During  her  hus- 
baud’s  life  she  helps  to  obtain,  or  assists  him  in  the  care  and  due 
nppro])riution  of,  his  property  ;  and  has  a  legal,  founded  on  an 
obviously  natural  right  to  alimony.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  shnrer 
in  her  hushand’s  ]iroperty  equitahlv  and  legally ;  and  the  limi¬ 
tation,  therefore,  of  the  hushand’s  power  of  bequest,  so  far  as  to 
forbid  him  to  alienate  all  his  possessions  from  his  widow,  is  not 
a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  property,  but  the  assertion  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  children,  it  may  he  argued  that  the  father  is  the 
means  of  bringing  them  into  existence  ;  that  if  he  have  property, 
by  means  of  it  he  places  them,  from  infancy,  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
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tion  in  society ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  them 
the  injustice  of  capriciously  leaving  them  in  poverty. 

Still  we  apprehend  it  were  wise  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
fitthcr  over  his  property  absolute.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the 
supposed  claim  of  the  child,  it  were  easy  to  plead  the  trouble 
and  expense  he  has  entailed  on  the  parent.  By  the  rule  of 
afi'ection,  the  children’s  claim  takes  precedence  of  every  other ; 
but  that  rule  the  law  cannot  properly  pretend  to  enforce ;  and 
if  the  plea  of  equity  be  put  in,  it  is  barred  by  the  considerations 
already  advanced.  Indeed,  justice  and  expediency  seem  alike 
to  condemn  the  limitation  of  the  father’s  power  of  bequest : 
justice,  for  if  the  child  have  given  to  him  a  legal  hold  on  the 
property  of  the  father,  he  is,  w’ithout  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
made  the  proprietor  of  that  which  he  has  not  helped  to  obtain, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  wholly  undeserving ;  while  the  mis¬ 
chievous  indiscretion  is  committed  of  rendering  him  independent 
of  his  natural  governors ;  expediency,  for  in  England,  where 
the  power  of  bequest  is  unlimited,  we  never  hear  of  the  caprici¬ 
ous  disinheritance  of  children  on  behalf  of  strangers.  The 
intensely  strong  ties  of  natural  affection,  combined  with  the 
wish  which  every  man  feels  to  act  nghtly  when  he  is  about  to 
die,  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  children  in  the  testamentary  arrangements  of  their  parents, 
a  guarantee  unincumbered  by  the  dangers  which  a  legal  pro¬ 
vision  would  create. 

First  ascertaining,  then,  what  share  of  the  husband’s  posses¬ 
sions  can  fairly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  wife,  and  of 
which,  as  he  has  not  the  right,  he  ought  not  to  have  the  power, 
to  deprive  her,  there  should,  we  apprehend,  be  secured  to  him 
the  absolute  power  of  bequeathing,  at  his  pleasure,  every  other 
shilling  he  may  be  seized  of  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  third  question  yet  remains.  Ought  society^  besides  secur^ 
ing  the  transfer  of  the  property ,  to  undertake  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  testator  as  to  the  subsequent  uses  of  that  property  ? 

‘  By  the  Roman  law^,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testament,  each 
Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquiring  the  absolute 
dominion  of  his  inheritance  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law 
was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  con¬ 
fine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations.’  Eng¬ 
lish  law  adopts  the  very  opposite  principle.  It  allows  a  testator 
to  affix  almost  any  project  to  the  property  he  is  leaving  behind 
him,  and  undertakes  to  render  the  property  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  project  in  peq)etuity.  Is  this  right  ?  We  appre¬ 
hend  not,  and  that  the  Roman  princij)le  is  the  sound  one. 

The  present  state  of  English  law  is  obviously  inconsistent. 
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It  will  not  ensure  to  man  the  fulfilmeut  of  any  wish  he  may 
have  as  to  the  appropriation  of  his  property,  but  only  of  such 
wish  as  the  state  may  deem  legitimate.  If  the  purpose  be  in 
the  judgment  of  the  state  immoral,  .tliough  tlie  donor  should 
have  deemed  it  most  sacred,  ,the  (bequest  is  void  ;  and  it  has 
been  ruled  that  a  will  may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  absur¬ 
dity.  Either  die  state  has  not  gone  far  .enough,  or  it  has  gone 
too  far.  If  it  assume  to  judge  in  some  pases  whetlier  the  be¬ 
quest  is  for  the  good  of  society,  it  should  exercise  such  judg¬ 
ment  in  all  cases ;  if  not  inwall,  tlien  in  none..  •  If  it  is  to  enter 
on  this  sphere  of  moral  judgment,  it  should  compass  it ;  if  it  do 
not  compass,  it  should  not  touch,  it.  The  ^  endowment  of  all 
religious  sects  is  the  logical'  sequence  of  Uio, position  in  which 
the  English  government*  no\v  stands  in  relation  to  national 
endowments :  the  office  of  judge  of  the  utility  of  all  wills,  the 
logical  sequence  of  its  present  position  in  relation  to  testamen¬ 
tary  bequests.  The  dictate  of  truth  in  both  cases  is,  neither  to 
stand  still  nor  to  advance,  but  to  undo  that  which  has  been 
done.  At  present,  if  a  w’ealthy  man  leave  ten  thousand  ])ound8 
for  the  spread  of  sociiiianism,  the  state  undertakes  to  use  that 
sum  for  that  j)urposc ;  but  if  it  be  bequeathed  for  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  atheism,  the  state  refuses  to  execute  the  trust.  We 
submit  that  it  would  be  wise  in  the  state  to  escape  froui  this 
and  similar  inconsistencies  by  declining  all  trusteeship,  and 
iinderUiking  only  to  insure  the  transfer  of  tlie  property  with  all 
its  ])Owers,  from  the  deceased  to  the  donee. 

Especially  os,  by  the  existing  system,  the  community  suffers 
itself  to  be  fettered  by  limitations  to  which  the  individuals 
composing  that  community  would  scorn  to  submit.  They  who 
leave  property  by  will,  seldom  permit  the  first  testament  to  be 
final.  Tlieir  opinions  change,  tlieir  circumstances  also,  and 
the  circumstances  of  those  around  them.  Man  is  far  from 
possessing  infallibility  in  his  judgment  of  the  present,  and  to 
prescience  he  can  make  no  pretension.  Were  a  testator  to  live 
ten  years  longer  than  he  does,  it  is  highly  ])robable  that  what 
proves  to  be  his  last  will,  would  not  be  the  last ;  and  if  there- 
loro  society  will  accept  at  the  hands  of  a  dying  man  the  power 
of  appropriating  his  property,  it  ought  to  possess  the  correla¬ 
tive  power  which  the  owner  would  never  have  surrendered,  of 
changing  its  appropriation.  No  wise  man,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
would  80  tie  up  his  property  that  without  extreme  difficulty  he 
could  not  in  after  life  alter  the  use  of  it.  He  would  say  ‘  No ! 
1  vyish  to  have  the  powxr  of  using  it  according  to  changes 
which  may^  arise,  but  which  I  cannot  foresee,’  Why  should 
society  subject  itself  to  tlie  bondage  which  the  individual  would 
not  endure  r 
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We  object,  further,  to  the  English  power  of  entailing  pro¬ 
perty,  as  a  robbery' of  the  existing  generation.  The  earth  and 
its  increase  God  has  given  to  the  children  of  men — that  is,  to 
the  living  generation.  Why  should  the  present  race  sidFer  its 
heritjige  to  be  curtailed  by  the  intermeddling  of  the  dead  ?  Let 
man  during  his  mortal  existence  plant  or  ])luclv  up,  build  or 
pull  down,  buy  or  sell ;  but  why  is  he,  who  has  been  in  his 
grave  a  century,  to  determine  for  what  purpose  the  land  shall 
yield  its  increase,  and  the  house  its  rental  ?  We  respect  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  their  province  to 
have  the  control  of  oiir  gold  and  our  fields.  Manifestly,  if  the 
principle  were  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  existing  gene¬ 
ration,  the  gods  of  the  scene,  would  have  no  power  at  all :  the 
dominion  conferred  by  the  Creator  would  be  lost,  and  they 
would  be  reduced  to  mere  stewards  of  the  dead.  I'lie  true 
lords  of  the  soil  would  be  those  who  had  taken  bodily  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  by  descending  to  the  grave,  and  all  the  living  would 
be  but  tenants  at  their  will.  We  deny  the  right  of  the  dead  to 
determine  the  expenditure  of  a  single  halfpenny. 

A  vicious  jirinciple  brings  its  own  punishment,  and  so  works 
out  its  own  cure  ;  and  there  is  some  hope  that  Englishmen  will 
at  length  be  driven  to  abandon  their  present  testamentary 
system,  by  the  difTiculties  in  which  it  involves  them  ;  for  these 
are  many  and  great,  and  they  arise  from  the  law  of  bequest, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  Indeed,  it  would  be  both  diflicult 
and  tedious  to  trace  out  the  various  modes  in  which  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  Roman  for  the  English  law  of  inheritance  would 
simplify  our  national  movements,  exchanging  the  labyrinths  we 
are  now  doomed  to  thread,  for  straight  paths.  A  few  of  the 
more  salient  points  only  can  we  attempt  to  indicate. 

Every  community  will  be  naturally  desirous  that  no  laws 
should  he  enacted  which  would  retard  the  physical  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  territory.  And  though  a  government  cannot  inter¬ 
meddle  with  a  proprietor  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his 
neighbour,  albeit  he  should  wholly  mismanage  liis  estate, 
because  the  interference  would  involve  greater  evils  than  it 
would  remedy,  it  cannot  be  wise  in  a  government  to  undertake 
to  execute  the  schemes  of  the  dead,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  directly  tend  to  a  waste  of  property,  and  the  obstruction 
of  improvement.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  trustees  have,  as 
compared  with  owners,  but  a  slight  interest  in  the  management 
of  estates,  and  bv  that  power  of  devising  w'c  are  now*  calling  in 
question,  a  very  large  amount  of  property  is  continually  kept 
under  such  careless  guardianship.  Look  to  the  leased  estates 
of  the  church,  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  charities, 
to  collegiate  estates,  to  property  in  general  held  on  similar  con- 
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cittions,  and  what  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  great  public 
wa!»to  incurred?  The  land  so  held  is  the  last  to  exhibit 
agriculuiral  improvements ;  cities  existing  under  this  tenure 
Always  appear  as  in  a  state  of  dotage ;  if  a  house  in  a  street 
be  half  a  century  out  of  date,  the  phenomenon  is  fully  ex- 
plained  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  endowment :  and  thus 
does  the  nation  pay  ft  well-deserved  penalty  for  intermeddling 
with  matters  that  belong  not  to  it. 

'I'he  want  of  simplicity  in  English  law,  and  its  unsearchable 
involutions,  are  a  standing  reproach.  All  admit  the  evil,  yet 
where  the  gigantic  industry  to  w’ork  the  cure  is  to  be  found  no 
one  knows.  Tlic  most  inscrutable  of  these  cycles  and 
epicycles  are  generated  by  the  law’  of  entail.  ‘  It  is  the  landed 
property  of  the  gentry,  with  its  long  and  voluminous  train  of 
descents  and  conveyances,  settlements,  entails,  and  incum< 
brances,  that  forms  the  most  intricate  and  most  extensive 
object  of  legal  knowledge.’ — (Introd.  sec.  1.)  Regard  the  earth 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  our  astronomical  theory  must 
Ik*  complex  in  the  extreme.  Regard  the  sun  as  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  the  theory  is  at  once  and  fully  simplified. 
Let  j)roperty  be  left  to  its  natural  course  of  descent,  and  our 
laws  to  secure  its  transmission  need  be  but  few,  and  those  of 
tJio  plainest  kiml.  You  have  to  legislate  only  for  existing  facts. 
Rut  if  you  are  to  legislate  for  all  futunty,  with  all  its  contin¬ 
gencies,  the  laws  iiiust  of  necessity  be  past  finding  out. 

•  I'he  main  reason  why  the  English  law  of  bequest  is  valued, 
is  its  obvious  adaptation  to  perpetuate  the  families,  or  rather 
tlie  titles,  of  the  nobility.  Their  estates  are  entailed,  and  in 
almost  every  imaginable  way.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  may 
choo>e  to  settle  two  vast  estates  on  his  son,  with  this  condition 
annexed  :  that  one  of  them  shall  be  held  for  ever  in  tail  male,  and 
the  other  in  tail  female.  We  can  suppose  that  son  to  have  an  only 
child,  a  d  aughtcr ;  and  that  daughter  to  have  an  only  child,  a 
son.  This  son,  the  great-grandson  and  only  lineal  descendant 
of  the  testator,  can  inherit  neither  of  the  estates,  but  they  must 
pass  away  from  him  to  other  heirs,  how’ever  remote,  lie  loses 
one  of  them  because  his  mother  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
woman,  and  the  other  because  ho  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a 


man.  And  it  this  should  he  treated  as  un  hypothesis  only,  it 
is  certain  that  startling  and  distressing  exeni])Ufications  of  the 
working  of  our  testamentary  system  are  frequently  arising. 
Thus  the  late  Earl  of  Montague  had  most  extensive  posses¬ 
sions,  and  a  large  family,  who  were,  however,  ail  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  l>eiug  daughters,  and  were  therefore  all  disinherited  by 
tlie  decision,  not  of  iheir  father,  but  of  some  ancestor  or  ancestors 
.  nor  he  ever  saw.  The  iuhuinau  inequality 
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thus  introduced  into  families,  the  miserable  position  of  daughters 
and  younger  sons,  and  the  ex]>ense  thrown  upon  the  country  of 
maintaining,  by  a  vast  system  of  sinecures,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  foundlings,  tuny  well  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  system 
of  entail  itself  is  essentially  vicious.  Men  do  not  gather  thistles 
from  the  fig-tree,  nor  briers  from  the  vine. 

The  perpetuity  of  possession  and  appropriation  at  which 
English  law’^  now  aims  is  generally  defeated  by  the  very  means 
it  employs  to  secure  its  purpose.  Is  the  object  of  man  to  build 
up  his  family  ?  He  succeeds  only  in  building  up  one  member 
of  a  family,  by  doing  injustice  to  all  the  other  members  in  each 
successive  generation ;  and  the  one  member  who  becomes  the 
heir,  ceases  generally  at  no  distant  time  to  be  tlie^^o  If  spring  of 
the  testator.  By  the  failure  of  issue,  or  the  accident  of 
daughters,  the  inheritance  passes  to  strangers.  Ilis  own  family, 
if  it  do  not  become  extinct,  is  blended  in  the  general  mass  of 
society,  and  overshadowed  and  oppressed  by  means  of  the 
entails  he  creates.  Is  an  estate  bequeathed  to  endow  in  per¬ 
petuity,  not  a  name,  but  an  opinion  ;  not  a  title,  but  a  sect }  It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  such  a  bequest  to  embalm 
the  o))inion  if  it  be  erroneous,  and  to  suck  out  its  very  life¬ 
blood  if  it  be  true.  Take  away  the  glebes  and  rent-charges, 
and  the  Episcopalians  of  England  would  at  once  soar  from  the 
degradation  of  a  worldly  corj)oration  into  the  majesty  and  life 
of  the  Christian  kingdom.  Relievo  many  a  dissenting  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  mistaken  bounty  which  has  endowed  it,  and  it 
would  exchange  the  corruption  and  inertness  of  pauperism  for 
the  vigour  and  health  of  sclf-de])endence.  And  if  in  some 
cases  the  endowments  do  not  appear  to  be  only  evil,  but  to 
serve  some  useful  purpose,  yet  arc  they  ever  subject  to 
a  special  liability  to  abuse  ;  while  in  these  cases  of  seeming 
utility  they  would  probably  be  needless  but  for  the  existence 
of  some  kindred  and  contiguous  mischief.  A  Christian 
church  is,  by  such  artificial  aid,  sustained  in  a  village,  where, 
without  that  support,  it  must  be  dissolved.  But  wore  there  no 
state-church  in  that  village,  it  would  probably  contain,  as  it 
ought,  but  one  ebureb,  and  that  self-supporting ;  and  if  other¬ 
wise,  the  inhabitants  being  so  scbisraatical  that  they  could  not 
be  content  with  one  church,  it  surely  would  not  be  desirable  to 
nurse  that  spirit  of  schism  by  endowments. 

We  reach,  then,  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  wdse  and  expedient 
that  Government  should  ensure  the  transfer  of  property  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  testator,  but  should  ])crcmptorily  decline 
to  be  responsible  for  its  appropriation.  If  men  wish  to  build 
au  hospital,  or  a  meeting-house,  or  a  club-house,  let  them  do 
HO,  and  leave  to  their  successors  all  the  powers  they  themselvc* 
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possess;  or,  to  quote  again  tbc  seutiinent  of  Gibbon,  let  ihc 
jiower  of  tlie  testator  expire  with  the  acceptance  of  the  te:>tii- 
luent,  each  Hriton  of  inature  age .  and  discretion  acquiring  the 
absolute  dominion  ot  his  inheritance  ;  and  let  not  the  siinpliciiy 
of  law  be  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  confine 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 
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‘  '  'MiuTav, 

5.  iXfemoirs  of  the  MarqnU  of  Rocl  inyham  and  his  CouteinporarieH.  With 
original  Letters  and  Documents,  now  first  published.  IW  (ieorge 
Tlioiuns,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  In  two  volumes,  Svo.  Loiulou : 
Itichurd  Bentley.  ’  -  , 

t'^NTiL  recently,  our  historical  literature  of  the  last  century  has 
been  very  scanty  and  incomplete.  Even  intelligent  men  have 
known  little  of  what  occurred  from  1(188  to  the  breaking-out  of 
the  first  French  revolution.  A  few  names  are  familiar  to  English 
cars ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  period  we  have  named, 
has  been  devoid  of  personal  interest,  unoccupied  either  by  men 
or  incidents  capable  of  awakening  enthusiasm,  or  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  their  memory.  The  intrigues  and  unscruptdons  ambition 
of  Rolingbtokc,  the  administrative  talents  and  cormjiting  policy 
of  AValpolc,  the  worn-out  cliqueship  of  the  great  whig  liouscs, 
the  effete  officialism  of  Newcastle,  the  imperious  and  haughty 
dictatorship  of  Chatham,  the  servility  of  Bute,  the  courtly  syco¬ 
phancy  of ‘the  king’s  friends,*  the  unpopularity  of  the  first  aiid 
second  George,  and  the  stolid  obstinacy  and  despotic  temper  of 
the  third,  lie  on  tlic  surface  of  our  liistorv,and  arc  know  n,  though 
vaguely  and  with  much  misapprehension,  by'  all  well-read 
Englishmen.  These  are  the  prominent  objects  on  the  political 
canvas,  and  even  their  features  are  but  imperfectly  sketched.  Of 
the  remainder  scarcely'  anything  is  known.  Their  very  features 
are  distorti'd;  thev  appear  only  in  grtuips,  and  fail,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  produce  any  permanent  individual  impression. 
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The  same  remark  holds  good  in  reference  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  transactions  of  the  ])eriod.  In  illustration,  we  may 
adduce  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  the  origin,  grounds,  and  course  of  this  momentous 
event  are  beginning  to  be  known.  Even  yet  tlicre  is  much 
to  be  learned  respecting  it.  Immediately  before  the  French 
revolution,  it  was  lost  sight  of  amid  the  greater  turbulence  and 
more  terrible  incidents  of  that  tragedy.  This  may  account,  in 
part,  but  it  does  not  account  wholly,  for  the  apathy  with  which 
the  American  struggle  has  been  regarded.  The  period  in  question, 
with  brief  and  litfid  exceptions,  is  remembered  with  humiliation 
and  shame.  It  was  a  season  of  ‘  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic 
vices,  in  which  political  delinquency  reached  its  lowest  depth, 
in  which  jiatriotism  w'as  but  a  name,  ])elf  and  power  the  stimu¬ 
lants  of  ambition,  and  mediocrity  of  talent,  coupled  with  party 
passion,  sullied  our  national  honor,  and  endangered  our  very 
liberties.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  countrymen  turn 
from  it  with  disgust.  *  What  they  know’  of  the  men  and  the 
occurrences  of  that  day  is  deeply  mortifying  to  their  pride,  and 
they  may  w’ell  })lead,  to  be  excused  from  a  closer  and  more  scru¬ 
tinizing  glance.  Where  the  little  they  do  know  is  so  repulsive 
and  humiliating,  it  is  no  marvel  that  they  decline  the  labor 
required  in  order  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  And  yet  it 
is  not  wise  to  yield  to  this  inqiulse.  'Idiere  is  much  to  be  learned 
iroiu  the  ])eriod  in  (iiiestion.  If  it  does  not  furnish  many  exam¬ 
ples  it  holds  out  ample  warnings.  It  shows,  at  least,  what 
statesmen  and  politics  may  become  when  not  controlled  b^  a 
healthful  popular  iullucncc,  and  thus  deepens  the  conviction 
which  every  jiage  of  our  history  produces,  that  there  is  no  secu¬ 
rity  for  freedom,  no  effectual  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny,  but  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  political  activity  of 
the  jieople. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  one  in  which  we  much  rejoice,  that 
tlie  materials  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of  this  period  have 
been  recently  greatly  increased.  The  Walpole,  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Bedford  Correspondence,  with  several  Biograpliies,  and  tlie 
volumes  now  before  us,  have  cleared  up  many  difliculties  which 
were  previously  impenetrable,  and  have  set  in  a  just  light  tlie 
character  both  of  actions  and  of  men,  about  which  much  misap¬ 
prehension  had  existed.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
that  on  some  points  we  are  more  competent  to  form  an  impar¬ 
tial  and  sound  judgment  than  even  the  contemjiorarios  of  the 
men  to  whom  we  refer.  This  advantage  is  gained  at  some  cost, 
yet  we  e.siiinate  the  former  so  highly  that  w  e  are  quite  w’illing  to 
pay  the  latter.  The  Correspondence  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  while  containing  much  that  is  valuable,  contains  also 
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much  that  is  worthless  or  trifling.  There  is  cliafi'  mixed 
with  the  wheat ;  and  he  who  w  ishes  to  possess  the  wheat 
must  he  content  to  examine  thoroughly  and  silt  the  chaff. 
The  ‘  Grenville  Correspondence’  illustrates  what  we  mean. 
It  is  not  easy  to  over  estimate  its  value,  yet  a  eon- 
siderahle  ])art  of  it  might  have  been  withheld  without  anv 
loss  to  our  historical  literature.  Very  many  of  the  letters  have 
no  historical  worth  whatever,  nor  is  it  easy  to  divine  the  object 
for  which  they  are  ])rinted.  They  only  serve  to  swell  the  col¬ 
lection,  augmenting  its  hulk,  without  adding  to  its  value  ;  thus 
increasing  the  labor  of  the  inquirer,  and  in  some  cases,  it  may 
be,  concealing  what  he  is  most  intent  on  ascertaining.  As  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  w’ant  of  due  selection,  the  Cor- 
respondence  is  to  bo  extended  to  four  volumes,  only  two  of  which 
are  yet  before  us.  Had  a  more  rigid  rule  been  adopted,  two 
volumes  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  and  many  readers 
would  thus  have  been  secured  who  are  now*  lost  by  liie  bulk  and 
ex]»ensivenes8  of  the  work.  This  is  an  evil  against  which  future 
editors  should  caixdully  guard.  Family  vanity  may  bo  gratified 
by  displaying  tho  extent  and  variety  of  the  correspondence 
which  their  great  men  have  carried  on  ;  but  this  is  a  poor 
ambition,  and  is  far  outweighed  by  the  injury  done  to  the 
interests  of  the  many. 

We  have  classed  together  the  two  publications  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  from  the  fact  of  their  relating 
to  the  same  period  of  our  history,  and  having  to  do,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  same  personages.  The  ‘  Grenville 
Correspondence’  commences  earlier  than  the  ‘  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,’  and  is  further  distinguished 
from  it  by  being  8im])]y  a  collection  of  letters  and  other 
papers.  I'hc  Memoirs  make  much  use  of  original  documents, 
but  these  arc  judiciously  interw'oven  into  a  continuous  nar¬ 
rative,  of  which  tho  Correspondence  is  wholly  destitute.  The 
former,  therefore,  is  the  most  readable  book,  and  is  ada])ted 
for  the  many,  while  the  other  is  suited  only  to  the  few. 
The  one  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all  intelligent 
Englishmen,  while  the  other  will  be  prized  by  historical  in¬ 
quirers  only.  Roth  works  are  illustrated  by  a  large  body  of 
foot-notes,  in  which  interesting  and  valuable  information  is 
given  on  multifarious  topics.  ^We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the 
example  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  is  followed  by  the  future 
editors  of  family  papers.  No  w’orks  are  less  attractive  than 
those  which  consist  of  a  bare  collection  of  letters ;  wdiile  few 
have  greater  claims  on  public  attention,  or  more  richly  reward 
it,  than  tliosc  which  pn^sent  such  letters  as  parts  of  a  connected 
narrative. 
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Tlic  ‘  Grenville  Correspondence’  consists  principally  of 
letters  to  and  from  Uicliard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple,  and  his 
brother,  the  Rij^ht  Hon.  George  Grenville.  The  former  was 
born  September  2(>th,  1711,  and  the  latter  October  14th,  171‘2. 
Lord  Tenijile  was  successively  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Lord  Frivy  Seal,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Titt, 
formed  in  November  17ob.  l^iit,  it  will  be  remembered,  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  after  which  her  brother,  Lord 
Temple,  was  ‘  his  most  intimate  and  airectionate  friend.’  The 
Correspondence  contains  some  beautiful  letters,  to  which  wc  shall 
presently  advert,  ])ertaining  to  this  marriage.  He  resigned 
office  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  17(>1,  and  b('eanie  a  zealous  leader  of 
opposition,  both  to  Lord  Bute’s  cabinet,  and  to  that  which  was 
subsequently  formed  under  the  premiership  of  George  Gren¬ 
ville.  He  was  reconciled  to  his  brother  in  17()5,  but,  as  w^e  had 
occasion  to  show  in  a  former  article,*  broke  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  following  year.  Their  alienation  lasted  till  the  autumn  of 
1768,  after  which  they  acted  together  to  the  close  of  life. 
George  Grenville  tilled  various  ])ublic  offices  from  1744  to  1765. 
He  did  not  resign  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761,  but 
retained  office  under  Lord  Bute,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  ‘  the 
favourite’  in  April  1768,  he  was  aj)))ointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  brief  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  tw’o  brothers  is  needful  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Correspondence  before  us. 

It  is  painful  to  remark  throughout  this  collection — in  its 
earlier  as  well  as  its  later  periods — the  evidence  furnished  of 
the  terrible  bodily  sufferings  of  Pitt.  The  malady  which 
clouded  his  latter  days,  and  for  a  time  obscured  the  light  of  his 
genius,  isfrequontly  referred  to, in  terms  which  betokened  its  fear¬ 
ful  severity.  It  must  suffice  to  give  one  example.  Writing  from 
Bath,  March  6th,  1754,  he  says, — ‘  I  am  myself  still  suffering 
much  pain,  under  the  third  attack  of  the  gout  in  both  feet.  I 
am,  indeed,  much  out  of  order,  and  worn  down  with  pain  and 
confinement :  this  gout  which  1  trusted  to  relieve  me  has  almost 
subdued  me :  I  am  the  horse  in  the  fable,  non  rquitem  dorsoy 
non  freenum  dcpnlit  ore,  I  must,  however,  endeavour  to  look 
forward  to  case  and  health  in  reversion,  and  sujiport  myself  as 
I  can.’ 

On  the  following  day  he  reported  to  the  Grenvilles  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  respeeting  whom  he  remarks, — ‘  I  am  sensibly 
touched  with  his  loss,  as  of  a  man,  upon  the  wdiolo,  of  a  most 
amiable  composition :  his  loss  as  a  minister  is  utterly  irrepar¬ 
able,  in  such  circumstances  as  constitute  the  present  dangerous 
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conjuncture  for  this  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.’  Pitt 
differed  on  this  occasion  from  some  of  his  associates.  T)icy 
were  inclined  to  secede  from  the  government,  of  wliich  Pelham 
had  been  the  head ;  but  ‘  the  great  commoner,’  contrary  to  his 
usual  policy,  counselled  moderation,  and  his  advice  was 
taken.  Writing  to  Lord  Temple,  March  24,  1754,  he  says: — 

*  1  am  still  more  strongly  in  my  juilgmeiit  from  the  state  of 
things  AS  it  opens,  and  will  open  everj'  day,  that  the  place  of  iinjwrtancc 
is  employment,  in  the  present  unsettled  conjuncture.  It  may  not  to  us  be 
the  place  of  dignity,  but  sure  I  am  it  is  that  of  the  former.  I  see,  as 
your  lonlship  docs,  the  treatment  we  have  had  :  I  feel  it  ns  deeply,  but  I 
l)€lievc,  not  so  wjirmly.  1  don’t  suffer  my  feelings  to  warp  the  only  |)lan 
I  can  form  that  has  any  teudenev  or  meaning ;  for  making  oiu-selves  felt, 
by  disturbing  govenmient,  I  think  would  prove  hurtful  to  the  public,  not 
reputable  to  ourselves,  and  benefuual  in  the  end,  only  to  others.  All 
Achilles  as  you  are,  luipiger,  Imcuudus,  See.,  what  would  avail  us  to  sail 
back  a  few  myrmidons  to  Thessaly  !  (jo  over  to  the  Trojans,  to  be 
revenged,  wc  none  of  us  can  l>ear  the  thought  of.  W  hat  then  reiuuius  ? 
The  conduct  of  the  much-enduring  man,  who  by  temper,  patienct;,  and 
persevering  prudence,  became  adcerain  rtruvi  iuLmcrsabilU  mdis.' — Gren¬ 
ville  Tapers,  vol.  i.  p.  11(5. 

In  the  autumn  of  1754,  Mr.  Pitt  made  proposals  of  marriage 
to  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  which  were  cordially  approved  by  her 
brother.  Lord  Temple. — ‘  You  sent  me  from  Stowe,’  he  says, 

‘  the  most  blessed  of  men,  and  every  hour  1  live  only  briugs  luo 
new  and  touching  instances  of  the  unceasing  goodness  and  most 
affectionate  and  eiidenring  partiality  towards  mo,  of  the  kind, 
noble,  and  generous  fraternity  to  which  it  is  my  glory  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  raised.’  The  language  of  Lady  Hester  was  equally 
grateful.  Writing  to  her  brother,  she  says, — I  have  millions 
of  thanks  to  offer  you  for  your  love  to  him,  to  me,  and  for  those 
expressions  of  affection  and  regard  which  give  me  a  double 
joy,  as  they  will  recommend  we  further  to  your  friend,  to  whom 
I  wish  to  be  recommended  by  every  endearing  circumstance, 
feeling  that  pride  and  ])lea8mc'  in  bis  partiality  for  me  which 
his  infinite  worth  not  only  justifies,  but  renders  right.’ 

Lord  Temple’s  professions  in  this  matter  were  not  idle. 
They  were  well  sustained,  ns  .the*  following  brief  letter  shows. 
Pin’s  circumstances  were  never  affluent.  Temj)le  knew  this, 
and  with  a  generous  promptitude  and  delicacy,  for  which  wo 
can  pardon  him  many  faults,  he  wrote  Lady  Hester  on  the 
20th  of  Novemher  1755: — 

1  ennnot  defer  till  to-morrow  morning  making  a  rcfpie.^t  to  you,  upon 
the  success  of  which  I  have  so  entirely  set  my  heart,  that  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  not  refuse  it  me.  1  must  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  all  your 
interest  with  Mr.  Titt  to  give  his  brother  Temple  leave  to  become  his 
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(Iflitor  for  a  thousand  pouiith  a  year  ’till  better  times  i  Mr.  P.  will 
never  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  so  great  an  obligation  upon,  dear 
I-ady  Hester,  your  most  truly  alfectionatc  brother.’ — lb.  p.  149. 

Tilt*  iirollbr  was  accepted  with  a  cordiality  which  warms  the 
— ‘Judge,’  said  Lady  Hester  in  reply,  ‘  if  you  can,  how 
mv  heart  is  ail’ccted*  by  being,  not  the  sharer  only,  but  the 
means,  of  your  proving  in  so  noble  a  manner  your  afi'ection  for 
a  person  dearer  to  me  than  myself.  You  make  me  the  hajipiest 
woman  in  the  world,  so  that,  to  avoid  ingratitude,  1  must  for¬ 
give  your  having  laid  me  under  an  obligation  to  those  who,  in 
turning  us  out,  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  so  much  joy  to 
me.’  , 

The  correspondenco  was  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  affords 
ail  explanation  for — what  otherwise  is  umuicountahle — the 
tenacity  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to  the  political  companiou- 
ship  of  Lord  Tcmplcj  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  own  inte-* 
rests.  Again  and  again  he  declined  office,  because  Temple 
refused  to  join  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  necessity  of  .the 
case  precluded  further  refusal  that  he  acceded  to  the  overtures 
of  tbc  Crowii.  The  readers  of  this  period  of  our  history  need 
not  be  informed  of  the  severe  censures  he  incurred  for  deferring 
so  long  to  tho  views  of  his. brother-in-law.  f  .  j  ;l 

George  HI.  succeeded  his  grandfathert  in  17d0,  and  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  the  policy  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  by  hisi  governor, 
the  Karl  of  Hute.  Neither  of  these » personages  was  fitted 
to  train  the  mind  of  an  English  monarch.  ,The  views  .of  tho 
former  were  founded  on  the  despotic  sovereignty  of  a  petty 
(German  court,  in  whicli  she  had  been  brought  up,  while 
those  of  the  latter  betokened  an  intriguing  and  arbitrary 
mind,  inexperienced  fin  state  affairs,  and  far  more,  con¬ 
cerned  to  maintain  his  sway  over  a  youthful  monarch,  than 
to  consult  the'  welfare-!  of  a  nation,  j*  George,  bo  king,’ 
were  the  inauspicious  words  which  his  inotlier  incessantly 
whispered  into  thci  ear  of  her  son.  His  fatherjs  jesidcnce, 
known  as  Leicester  i  House,  had  been  the  centre  of  disaffec¬ 
tion!  to  the  .Govermiient  of  George  IL;  and  when  j at  length 
the  tinie  of  his  own  sovereignty  arrived,  he  showed  himself 
am  adept  in  the  l  learning  taught  him.  From  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  whigs  had  been  in  power. 
Having  secured  the!  rights  of  the  reigning  dynasty  against 
the  treasonable  machinations  of  the  ))arty,/thcy  were 
naturally  rcNvarcled  with  tlic  confidence  of  the  Crown.  A 
long  possession  of  oflicc,  however,  had  m.aterially  impaired 
dieir  patriotism.  They  merged  their  more  illustrious  character 
m  that  of  the  jdaceman ;  and  at  length  assumed  to  divide 
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anioiiffst  tlieinselves  the  eiiioliiiiients  of  office,  as  their  im- 
doubleil  n^ht.  Had  Georj^e  III.,  in  opposing  their  ])reten- 
hioiis,  shown  that  he  was  infhienced  by  a  regard  to  his  peojdc, 
he  would  have  entitled  himself  to  our  gratitude.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  cpiite  clear  that  his  policy  was  selfish 
and  arbitrary.  It  was  founded  on  the  maternal  instructions 
he  had  received,  and  was  designed  rather  to  establish  his  own 
supremacy,  than  to  secure  to  his  people  the  benefits  of  a  larc;e 
and  tolerant  ])olicv.  At  an  earlier  ])eriod,  and  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  he  would  have  vied  with  C’harlcs  I. 
in  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative.  We  feel,  therefore,  no 
gratitude,  as  we  are  not  sensible  of  any  benefits. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession,  W’illiam  Pitt  was  minister,  and 
never,  probably,  had  the  fortunes  of  England  been  more  nohly 
redeemed  than  by  this  prince  of  statesmen.  His  temjier,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  unyielding,  his  genius  too  self-reliant,  to  suit  the 
policy  of  George  HI.  It  was  nothing  that  he  had  retrieved 
the  fading  honors  of  his  country,  that  he  had  raised  England 
from  debasement  to  a  pinnacle  of  transcendent  glory,  that  he 
had  infused  vigor  into  all  departments  of  the  public  service, 
and  had  commanded  for  himself  and  his  country  the  respect  of 
other  powers.  His  very  successes  were  a  crime.  The  triumph 
of  his  policy  was  his  great  fault  Before  his  commanding 
genius,  the  limited  intellects  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  favorite 
stood  abashed ;  and  it  w’as  therefore  resolved  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Spanish  question  to  drive  Pitt  from  office.  The 
intrigue  succeeded,  and  we  need  not  say  how  rapidly  England 
sunk  from  her  proud  position.  The  patriot  w’as  exchanged  for 
tlie  courtier.  Pitt  retired,  and  Bute  became  virtually  prime 
minister  in  October,  17(>1.  This  had  been  foreseen  from  the 
commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and  might  have  been  foretold 
from  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
Lord  Hardw’icke,  in  his  letter  of  October  ‘2()th,  17b0.  The 
scheme  ripened  rapidly.  ‘  The  king,’  says  the  same  restless 
intriguer,  in  the  following  September,  ‘  seems  every  day  more 
ofTeuded  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  ])lainly  wants  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
all  events.’  This  object  was  at  length  effected,  and  the  litde 
men  who  succeeded  glorified  themselves  on  the  attainment  of 
their  end. 

‘The  cause,  wrote  Ix>rd  Temple,  ‘of  his  quitting  the  ministry  was  from 
a  ilifferencc  of  opinion  in  n  capital  measure  relative  to  Spain,  as  you 
kno\^  ;  the  favourite  united  with  the  minister  of  numbers,  bore  down  the 
minister  of  measures,  aud  hy  that  means  in  effect  removed  him  from  the 
king  s  council,  and  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  further  serving  the 
public.  A  time  will  come,  I  tivist,  when  these  matters  will  be  fuUy  ex¬ 
plained  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.* — Ib.  p.  404. 
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Oil  quitting  oflice,  Pitt  was  induced  to  accept  the  barony  of 
Chiithani  for  his  wife,  and  an  annuity  of  X*3()()0  during  three 
lives  for  himself.  That  he  deserved  these  reivards  is  nn- 
douhted.  lie  had  rcnderetl  signal  services  to  his  country,  and 
might  riglitlv  claim  what  ivas  so  lavishly  conferred  on  men  far 
less  meritorious,  llis  resources  were,  moreover,  very  limited, 
while  his  devoted  attachment  to  Lady  Chatham  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  must  have  disposed  him  to  rejoice  in  placing  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  jieeuniary  anxiety.*  Nevertheless,  the  wisdom 
of  his  course  in  this  matter  is  oj)en  to  grave  (piestion.  His 
whole  strength  was  jiopular.  He  was  the  man  of  the 
people,  and  his  inllucnce  rested  entirely  on  their  faith  in  his 
independence  and  disinterestedness.  Whatever  affected  this 
was  fatal  to  his  ])owcr.  It  was  the  basis  on  which  he  stood, 
which  had  enabled  him  successfully  to  contend  against  the 
whig  aristocracy  and  the  tory  faction,  nay,  wdiich  had  upheld 
him  against  courtly  intrigues,  and  the  ill-concealed  aversion  of 
royalty  itself.  The  policy  of  the  king  was  sufHciently  appa¬ 
rent.  No  one  suspected  him  of  attachment  to  Pitt,  and  a 
generous  ap])reciation  of  the  great  merits  of  his  retiring  minister 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  monarch.  To  destroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  that  minister  w'as,  we  believe,  the  policy  of  the  king. 
If  the  patriot  could  be  turned  into  the  pensioner,  it  was  hoped 
to  deprive  Pitt  of  the  popular  support  wdiich  had  hitherto  ren- 
derod  him  formidable.  Such  w’as  the  low-minded  and  un¬ 
worthy  design  with  which  the  royal  favors  were  conferred ;  and 
for  a  time  Pitt  w^as  duped.  It  would,  perhaps,  bo  asking  too 
much,  that  he  should  have  declined  to  accept  for  those  he  loved 
80  tenderly,  the  honor  and  the  provision  that  w  ere  proffered ; 
but  we  do  wish  he  had  been  less  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude — less  obsequious  and  courtier-like  in  his  mode  of 
accepting  them.  Self-respect,  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his 
great  services,  ought  to  have  kept  him  from  the  servile  and 
adulatory  style  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  hollo w'  favors  of 
his  sovereign.  His  delusion,  how’ever,  could  not  be  long  main¬ 
tained,  for  the  same  ‘  Gazette’  which  announced  his  retirement 
from  office,  reported  also  liis  acceptance  of  the  peerage  and 
pension.  The  announcement  produced  its  expected  effect. 
‘  The  city  and  the  ])coplc,’  wTote  lligby,  ‘  are  outrageous  about 
Ladv  Chcafem^  as  they  call  her,  and  her  husband’s  pension.’ 
This  resentment,  however,  w^as  short-lived.  Pitt  vindicated 

*  ‘When  Lord  Bute,*  it  is  remarked  in  a  incmoranduin  preserved  in  Mrs. 
Grenville’s  handwriting,  ‘told  Mr.  Grenville  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  Mr. 
Grenville  mentioned  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  distressed  state  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  and  as  much  as  possible  forwarded  Lord  Bute’s  disposition  t<x 
recommend  to  the  king  to  give  him  a  mark  of  favour.* 
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himself  ill  a  letter  to  his  frieiul,  Alclcniiaii  Beckforcl,  which  was 
printed  in  the  ‘  Piiblie  Ledger,’  and  the  good  sense  of  the  j)eoj)lc 
speedily  did  him  justice.  On  the  20th  of  October,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  reported  to  the  Karl  of  llardwicke,  ‘  that  Mr.  Litt’s 
letter  had  brought  back  all  his  old  friends  to  him  ;  that  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  to  instruct  his 
Majesty  in  the  most  violent  manner  to  support  war  and  warlike 
measures;  with  some  compliments  to,  Mr.  Litt.’ 

Of  the  writer  of  this  report  It  is  ditBcult  to  speak  in  mode¬ 
rate  terms.  11  is  long  tenure  of  otfice  kept  him  before  tlie  public 
nearly  half  a  century^  and  liis  weak  points  were  so  obvious  as 
to  be  noted  by  men  of  all  |  parties,  and  generally,  in  terms  of 
severe  rc])robation.  Few*  sUitesmcu  have  been  sketched  by,  so 
many  nniriendly  pens,  nor,  is  it  possible,  after  an  dnterval  of 
many  years,  to  elierish  respect  for  lus  memory,  or  to  dwell  with 
satisfaction  on  his  career,  j  The  Karl  of  Albemarle  docs  his 
best  to  mitigate  judgment  on  , his  behalf;  but  the  utmost  that 
even  an  apologist  can  plead  is  contained  iu  tlic  following 


‘  llow'as,  in  fact,  the  liiitt  ngainst  which  coni cinpormy  ridicule  IcTclled 
all  ilB  sluifts.  That  he  was  fretful;  busy,  intriguing,  uumctljodical,  and 
tfif-siiflicieiit ;  that  his  demeanour  ’  hwked  dignity,  and  that  he  mistook 
ex|M‘dieuU  for  principlea,  cannot  be  denied  ;  indeed  his  iiuinevous' unpub¬ 
lished  letters,  to  which  1  havo  had  access,  rather  corroborate  tluui  weaken 
the  tidciity  with  wliich  llicsc  traits  have,  been  ddiueated.  but  his  con- 
tcm])oniric»  w  ould  sec  only  the  superlicial  and  ritliculous  points  of.  New- 
.castle’s  character.  They  would  not  do  justice  to  his  many  sterling  good 
qualities,  lie  was  courteous,  aflahle,  accessible,  huinauc,  a  warm  friend, 
a  placable  enemy.  His  tiileuts  were  not  suiriciently  appreciated.  Tlicy 
were  far  above  mediocrity.  It  was  his*  want  of  inctliod  tliat  made  thorn 
not  more  generally  available.  lie  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  ability  and 
rendiiu*ss.  Lpon  his  private  life  rested  no  stain,  and  in  an  age  of  political 
itninoraliiy  ho  wiw  one  of  the  most  personally  disinterested  m(‘n  of  his 
day.  Ho  iiiuk'rstoo<l  clearly  our  relations  with- the  continental  states.  Hit 
view's  of  civil  nnd  religions  freedom  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he 
acted  on  them  whenever  his  fears,  his  jcalonsi(‘S,  or  his  ambition — a  most 
coinpre.hejisive  exception  iiidml — permitted  his  oj)inions  to  atlcet  his 
conduct,  ilis  faults  were  obvious ;  be  climg  indecorously  to  pbw^c  and 

{)owcr,  but  it  docs  not  nppi'ur  that  cither  its  emoluments  or  even 
lonours  were  the  real  nttructioiis  ofotlice.  Newcastle,  like  tlaj  Sergcaiit- 
ul-Law  in  Chnuci^’s  talc,  had  a  morbid  appetite  for  employment : — 

1  “  No  whar  so  hesy  a  man  as  he.thar  n’as. 

And  yet  he  scemyd  hesier  than  be  was.” 

*  Fo  this  restless  craving  for  occupation,  may  l>€  nscidbcd  the  duke’s 
ollicious  intermeddling  witii  tlw'  departments  of  his  colleagues,  and  liis 
querulous  jealousy  ot  the  least, interference  with  that  over  which  he  himself 
pivaided.  Like  an  cnthusiiistic  chess-player,  he  would  eagerly  direct 
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another’s  moves,  wliilc  lie  would  hardly  endure  even  a  lookcr-ou  at  Uis 
oivii  game.’ — ‘Memoirs^  ^oL  i.  pp.  11-13.  /  • 

It  Avas  the  policy' of  Bute  gradually  to  drive  the  former 'luinis- 
ters  from  oflicc.  He  liad*  succeeded  in  the'  case  of  Wtt,  the 
nVost  forniidiiblc  of  them  all,  arid  it  was  not  long  before  New¬ 
castle  saw  that'liis  own  fate  was  predetermined.  lie  had  per- 
inittcd  himself  to  bd  played  oflP  against  his  colleague,  and  ^ had 
doubtless  imagined  that  his  own  influence  in  the  cabinet  would 
be  strengthened  by  the.’abscnbe  of  the  great  commoner.  His 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  snjiposition,  but  he  soon  learnt  his 
error.  So'loilg  as  ‘there  was'fear  of  Pitt,  Newcastle  was  courted  j 
but^  when  once  the  former'  had^  retired,  the  lattci*  perceived 
himself  to  bc'a  cipher,  laughed  at  and  insulted  by' those  whoso 
counsels ‘he’ expected  to  influence,’  if  not  direct.  ‘Uis  com¬ 
plaint's  were  frerjnent  and' ‘loud,  lie  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
nitterncss'bf 'a  disappointed  man;  buf  his  complaints‘excitc  no 
hidlgiiatroh,  as  his  ])atnotic  ])rofessions  awaken  no  confidence. 
He  deserved  the  treatment  he  received,  and  his  career ‘may 
serve  ns  a  warning  to, vain  and  nnscrupulous  iuterineddlers  in 
all  coming  times.  .Many  of  his  letters  are  printed  by  Lord 
Alheinavlc,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic.  J^ord 
Ihitc  is  termed  the  aole  dictator,  and  important  decisions  are 
alleged 'to  have  been  an*iyed  at  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
Duke.  ‘  Was  ever  man  in  my  station,’  he  asks,  ‘  or  infinitely 
less,  treated  witli  so  much  slight  and  contemjit.^’  The ‘indig¬ 
nities  now  received  called  up  with  comjdaocncy  tlic  memory  of 
day.s,  of  which  he  formally  complained.  Writing  to  Lord  llard- 
wicke,  December  30tb,  1701,  lie  says,  ‘Even  Mr.  Pitt,  till 
towards  the  last,  always  paid  that  attention  to  me  (and  I  believe 
to  your  lordship)  as  constanlly  to  send  me  his  draughts,  with 
co])ics  for  my  own  use,  de.siiing  me  to  make  such  alterations  us 
I  should  think  ])roper,  before  he  ]noduced  tlicm  at  tlie  meeting 
of  die  king’s  servants.  These  ministers  act  in  a  very  different 
way.’ 

It  was  soon  obvious  to  the  veteran  intrigner  that  tliere  was 
an  imprriuin  in  imprrio,  an  inner  cabinet,  to  tlie  consultations 
and  resolves  of  w'hich  he  was  a  stranger.  This  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  vanity  and  ambition,  and  bis  querulous  com- 
J)lainings  were  poured  into  fbe  ears  of  his  corres])ondents  and 
friends.  These  things  could  not  luit  he  known.  They  were 
probably  re])orted  to  Bute  with  exaggerations,  and  the  crisis, 
which  every  one  foresaw,  was  thus  accelerated.  At  length,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1702,  Newcastle  iiilorined  liord  Hardwickc 
that  he  had  made  a  discovery  ‘  tending  to  prove  the  resolution 
taken  by  my  Lord  Bute  to  force  me  out  immediately.  The 
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king,’  he  adds,  ‘  who  was  very  gracious  the  other  day,  said  not 
one  word  to  me  n|X)n  my  own  subject — a  proof  the  party  is 
taken.’  Had  the  duke  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  spirit  which 
became  his  rank  and  office,  he  would  have  held  his  opponents 
at  hay,  by  spuming  the  semblance  of  power  when  dejuived  of 
its  reality.  Such,  however,  w*as  not  his  nature  ;  and  hence  the 
pitiful  complaining  of  the  following  letter  to  the  Alarquis  of 
Kockingham,  dated  May  19th  : — 

‘  ....  I  was  this  day  at  Court.  His  Majesty  was  banly  civil ; 
would  not  do  a  vciy  right  thing  in  the  post-oftiee  at  the  recoiuineiulation 
of  my  Ix)rd  hessboro*  and  Air.  Hampden.  1  desired  the  king’s  leave  to 
attend  his  Alajcsty  some  day  next  week  to  settle  my  pricate  acevunt^  and 
that  I  hoi>ed  his  Majesty  would  allow  me  to  retire  from  my  oniployment 
a  day  or  two  after  the  rarliament  rose.  His  Majesty  asked  me,  wiiether 
1  should  go  to  Claremont.  I  said,  ‘  Yes ;  I  might  afterwards  go  to 
other  places.*  The  king  did  not  drop  one  word  of  concern  at  my  leaving 
hiui,  nor  even  made  me  a  polite  conipliment,  after  near  fifty  years’  service, 
and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  family.  1  will  say  nothing  more 
of  myself,  but  that  I  believe  never  atty  man  was  ilisiuisst.d.  hut  all 

this  puls  me  the  more  in  the  right.  0 - told  the  Ihikc  of  Uevousbire 

that  the  resolution  was  Uikcn  not  to  ask  me  to  stay.* — lb.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  Court  was  not  satisfied  w  ith  the  retirement  of  Newcastle. 
A  thorough  clearing  was  resolved  on,  and  the  prerogative  was, 
ilierefore,  stretched  beyond  anything  whieh  had  been  known 
since  the  Kevolutiou.  ‘  It  is  believed,  and  given  out,  wrote 
Lady  Temple  to  her  liusband,  Dec.  17th,  ‘  that,  even  to  a 

hundredth  cousin  of  those  that  have  not  behaved  well  are  to 
march  out  of  the  most  trilling  places.’  Henry  Fox,  the  first 
Lonl  Holland,  was  prominent  in  these  proceedings.  Lord 
Hute  sought  to  avoid  the  odium  they  created,  but  his  jiolicy 
was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  his  duplicity,  therefore,  availed 
him  little.  ‘  As  to  one  set  of  men,’  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  the  Mavipiis  of  llockingham,  Dec.  2Gth,  17t)*2,  ‘  eiuleavouring 
to  throw  it  upon  the  other,  1  look  upon  it  us  mere  artifice,  for 
measures  of  this  kind  cannot  he  done  but  in  concert,  ami  there¬ 
fore  I  ])ay  no  regaril  to  what  they  say  on  the  subject,  and  only 
wish  the  time  was  come  to  retaliate  upon  them,  and  that  they 
may  have  ample  justice  done  them.’ 

box  and  Uute  iiersisted  in  their  policy,  and  the  ])uke  of 
Newciistle  consequenlly  wrote,  on  the  24th  of  January,  to  l^ord 
Hardwicke  : — 

*  i  send  your  lordship  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  list  that  was  ever 
teen,  not  only  in  a  free  country,  nor  even  in  any  civilized  nation.  Ihi* 
list,  as  I  u ude rata nd,  was  sent  to  the  Custom-House  ou  Saturday  last,  and 
}et,  ciuel  as  it  is,  wc  arc  told  it  is  only  {Xw^wjirst  fircy  and  that  we  are  to 
have  a  t^ccond ;  and  what  tavours  that  opinion  is,  that  they  seem  hitherto 
to  ha\c  gone  through  only  the  Port  of  J^oudou,  and  the  poor  uuluippy 
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county  of  Sussex.  Their  brutality  and  inhumanity  may  have  satisfied,  in 
801UC  mciisure,  their  rcvenjjie.  But  if  they  meant  by  it  to  promote  their 
iutcrcsU  in  our  county,  1  Ciiu  assure  them  it  will  have  a  quite  ditl'ercut 
effect.  .  .  There  is  not  one  single  man  turned  out,  against  whom  the 

slightest  complaint  can  be  made,  in  the  execution  of  their  otlice.  Most 
of  them  were  excellent  ollicers.  I  find  several  of  my  friends  are  deter- 
mimMl  to  mention  these  cruelties  in  their  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  ’—lb.  pp.  15S,  130. 

That  llenrv  Fox  should  have  lent  himsclt*  to  any  measures 
bv  which  wealth  and  power  were  promised  is  not  surprising ; 
but  that  his  sjigaeity  should  have  been  so  at  faidt,  as  to  permit 
the  supposition  of  such  wholesale  proscription  being  serviceable 
to  his  interests,  is,  indeed,  marvellous.  He  was  an  able  but 
uuscrupulous  man, combining  many  of  the  worst  qualities  which 
in  other  times  would  have  made  him  a  dangerous  minister.  Of 
honesty  he  knew  nothing  ;  expediency  was  his  rule  ;  the  present 
was  tlie  time  for  which  he  acted,  and  the  judgment  of  posterity 
bo  either  overlooked  or  des])ised.  His  recklessness  made  him 
a  fitting  tool  for  Hute,  and  commended  him  to  the  tomj)orary 
favor  of  (ieorge  HI.  Happily,  events  were  approaching  which 
called  for  another  order  of  statesmen,  and  summoned  into  poli¬ 
tical  life  an  element  which  had  been  too  long  banished  from  the 
national  councils. 

The  continuance  of  many  vshigs  in  office  after  the  retirement 
of  Pitt,  Newcastle,  and  others,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  inte¬ 
grity.  Hurke,  in  his  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,’ 
has  done  his  best  to  vindicate  their  policy,  but  the  defence  is 
unavailing.  The  fact  admits  of  one  explanation  only,  and  that 
is  far  from  creditable.  The  truth  is,  that  faction  had  supplanted 
principle,  and  selfishness  had  eaten  out  the  heart  and  soul  of 
political  ambition.  Long  possession  of  oflice  had  corrupted  the 
wings,  who  were  broken-up  into  several  cliques;  and  .lacobins, 
converted  into  rampant  tories,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
constitution  and  liberty  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  which  the 
luonavch  bestowed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  a  period 
of  our  history  when  public  virtue  was  at  a  lower  ebb.  We 
have  had  seasons  of  more  gigantic  crimes — the  days,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  Henry  VHl.,  of  Strafford,  of  the  popish  and  Jlye- 
House  plots,  and  of  the  western  campaign — but  we  look  to 
our  annals  in  vain,  for  any  such  collapse  as  had  befallen  the 
great  body  of  our  statesmen  at  the  period  of  which  w  e  wnite. 

On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  resignation,  l^ord  Bute  became 
])remier,  and  Mr.  Orenville  secretary  of  state.  T'he  latter  had 
remained  in  oflice  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jhtt  and  liord 
1  emple,  and  was,  in  consequence,  dejnived  of  their  friendship 
and  intimacy.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  is  ejisily  traced  in 
tlie  correspondence  printed  in  the  first  of  the  works  named  at 
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the  head  of  this  article.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  alienation 
which  ensued.  l,^ndcr  the  circuinsianeos  of  the  ease  it  eeuM 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Lord  Bute  evidently  made  a  ])uiiu  of 
retaining  Mr.  (irenvillo.  Flis  talents  wjre  considerable,  vet 
not  so  lirst-rate  as  to  permit  his  setting  up  on  his  own  account. 
Separated  from  his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  he  was  ])r()bal>lv 
exj)ected  to  be  at  once  useful  and  pliant,  serviceable  as  the 
leader  of  the  lower  house,  and  grateful  to  the  favorite  wlio 
comnieuded  him  to  the  king.  The  following  letter  discloses 
the  terms  of  intimate  friendship  in  which  Grenville’s  aid  was 
sought: — 

‘  My  deau  Georoe, — 1  write  to  you  in  a  very  painful  minute.  Mr.  P. 
has  taken  leave  of  us,  and  the  king  left  in  a  most  perilous  siluiitiou  to 
form  u  new  ministry.  1  avoided  the  desiring  you  to  stay  in  town,  though 
1  thought  this  eveut  likely,  ami  that  out  of  real  teiulerness  to  you,  judging 
it  more  eligible  for  uiy  friend  to  go  to  tlie  country  and  remain  there  ’till 
the  king  desued  his  ]>resenee,  than  by  waiting  here  to  seem  in  a  ^tate  of 
cxj)cetancy.  1  hope  you  will  think  niy  opinion  no  nnkiiul  one.  I  own 
to  you,  so  impossible  have  I  found  if  for  some  time  past  to  go  on  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  at  this 
juncture  for  our  sovi  reign  to  have  taken  new  ministers,  though  untried, 
inex])erieuced  men  ;  but  the  high  opinion  T  have  of  you,  the  warm  iViend- 
ship  1  feel  for  you,  and  the  entire  contideucc  1  place  in  you,  makes  me 
SIX?  this  dereliction  with  much  more  inditfereuce  than  I  otherwise  should 
do.  1  know  your  love  for  the  king;  and  1  Hatter  myself,  when  his  service 
demands  your  presence,  you  will  not  lose  a  minute  in  coming  here. 
Jenkiuson  tlatters  me  1  may  see  you  to-morrow  at  dinner.  ’Till  then,  my 
dear  George,  adieu  !  Yours  most  entirely,  IUte.’ 

Grenville  Ihipcrs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  393. 

Lord  Bute’s  miiiistcvial  efforts  were  iiiiavailiiig.  II is  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  king  and  tbe  princess  dowager  was  omnipotent; 
but  througbout  tbe  nation  be  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  which 
neitber  bis  caj>acity  nor  bis  experience  enabled  him  to  sur¬ 
mount.  The  English  people  are  specially  hostile  to  court 
favorites ;  and  in  the  ])resent  case  national  antipathies  were 
employed  to  spread  the  discontent.  The  cabinet,  moreover, 
was  divided,  and  some  of  the  Government  measures  were  open 
to  very  severe  and  damaging  vetlections.  ]Mr.*  Pitt,  on  first 
leaving  office,  was  cautious  and  moderate;  but  bis  terrible  oratory 
was  ere  long  directed  against  tbe  policy  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
therefore  felt  necessary  to  enlarge  what  Lord  Bute  termed  ‘  tlic 
too  narrow  bottom  of  the  cabinet.’  This  was  announced 
to  Mr.  Grenville  October  lOtli,  176*2,  and  negotiations  were  sot 
on  foot  with  a  view  to  it.  These,  however,  proved  abortive, 
and  tbe  favorite  was  compelled  to  bow  before  tbe  storm  of 
popular  disfavor.  It  woula  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  bis  un- 
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popularitv.  It  was  at  once  intense  and  universal.  Wherever 
he  appoarod,  the  voice  of  the  people  was  raised  against  him, 
and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  his  personal 
safetv.  Writing  to  Lord  Ilardwicke,  April  llth,  Viscount 
Royston  says : — 

‘  Tlie  alarms  of  Lord  Bute's  family  about  his  personal  safety  arc  reported 
lierc  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  sudtleu  and  unexpected  ubdkaiim. 

I  shall  make  no  rejlecfioits  on  this  strange  scene ;  your  lordslnp  has  already 
rcrtocted  much  Ikdter  for  yourself.  The  ftil  admirari  of  Horace  seems  in 
our  days  to  be  as  applicable  to  politics  as  it  is  to  ethics  and  philosophy.* — 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  1G5. 

Bute  pleaded  ill-health  as  the  cause  of  his  retirement ;  but  no 
person  was  deceived.  It  was  known  on  nil  hands,  and  by  all 
parties,  that  he  resigned  office  because  he  could  no  longer  cany 
on  the  government.  Had  it  been  possible  to  do  so  >vith  safety 
to  himself  and  the  king,  he  would  have  remained  nominally, 
as  he  was  still  really,  the  adviser  of  his  sovereign.  His  sole 
dependence  had  ever  been  on  the  royal  favor.  In  the  closet  he 
was  omnipotent,  but  xcithout  that  charmed  enclosure  he  was 
amongst  the  weakest  and  most  detested  of  men.  1 1  is  powers 
of  mischief  indeed  were  still  considerable.  He  could  sowv  dis¬ 
sension,  could  whisper  away  reputation,  could  raise  up  amongst 
‘  the  king’s  friends’  opponents  to  the  king’s  ministers  ;  and  thus 
perplex  councils,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  rule,  and  embar¬ 
rass  men  on  whom  had  been  devolved  the  management  of  na¬ 
tional  afl'airs.  As  a  minister,  however,  he  was  incompetent  and 
powerless.  The  king  W’oiild  have  retained  him;  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  aftairs  constrained  his  resignation.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  17(>:I,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Grenville,  informing  him  of  his 
j)urpose,  and  inviting  him  to  take  the  premiership.  It  w’as 
imposed,  how’ever,  as  a  condition,  that  he  should  ‘  forget  old 
grievances,  and  cordially  take  the  assistance  of  all  the  Aiwj/V 
friends  that  arc  determined  to  give  it.’  Bute,  it  is  obvious,  pos¬ 
sessed  full  power  to  name  his  successors,  and  he  ))robal)ly 
expected  to  rule  the  royal  councils,  though  nominally  separated 
from  them.  How  far  he  was  disappointed  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
f^cqncnt  part  of  this  history. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Grenville  was  declared  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  a  fortnight  afterw  ards  appeared  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Number  forty -five  of  the  North  Briton,’  in  which  severe 
strictures  were  passed  on  Lord  Bute  and  the  king’s  ministers. 

‘  After  a  week’s  deliberation,  AVilkes  was  seized  on  a  general  warranty 
and  brought  before  I^rds  Halifax  and  Egremont,  by  whom  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  His  demeanour  on  the  occasion  would  have  served 
as  a  warning  to  wiser  men  against  meddling  with  such  a  firebrand.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wounded  the  stately  pride  of 
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Lord  Egremont,  by  desiring  to  be  confined  in  the  same  apartment  where 
his  father,  Sir  William  Windham,  had  been  kept  on  a  charge  of  Jacobitism ; 
ond  the  national  vanity  of  Lord  Bute,  by  hoping  tliat,  if  possible,  he  might 
not  be  lodged  where  any  Scotchman  had  been  prisoner. 

•  On  the  very'  day  of  his  commitiuent  to  prison,  his  friends  procured  a 
writ  of  habeas-corj)us  from  the  Court  of  Common  Picas ;  and  on  the  3rd 
of  May  he  was  brought  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt.  In  a  speech, 
which  lasted  an  hour,  Wilkes  complained  “  that  he  had  been  worse  treated 
than  any  rebel  Scot,**  a  remark  that  was  hailed  with  loud  acclamations 
by  the  crowd  in  Westminster  Hall.  Three  days  afterwards,  Pratt  delivered 
his  judgment,  in  which  he  declared  that  Wilkes  was  ^entitled  to  his  pri¬ 
vilege  ns  a  member  of  parliament,  because,  nhhongh  that  privilege  docs 
not  hold  against  a  breach  of  the  pence,  it  does  against  what  only  tenii 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.*’  Wilkes  was,  in  consequence,  set  at  liberty,’— 


We  avoid  entering  on  the  disgraceftil  contest  that  ensued. 
The  government  most  stupidly  committed  itself  to  a  conflict 
with  Wilkes  on  unconstitutional  grounds,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
bitter  personal  hostility.  Unpopular  itself,  it  converted  an 
audacious  and  profligate  demagogue  into  a  martyr  for  liberty, 
thus  enabling  a  reckless  adventurer  to  trade  on  the  patriotism  and 
generosity  of  the  people.  But  we  need  not  enlarge.  There  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  Wilkes,  or 
the  policy  of  that  ministiy  which  suffered  itself  to  be  embroiled 
in  such  a  contest.  ‘  The  Grenville  Correspondence*  supplies 
ample  proof  of  the  close  intimacy  that  existed  between  liord 
Temple  and  Wilkes,  and  of  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  former 
supplied  to  the  latter.  We  are  glad  tliat  the  intimacy  did  not 
extend  to  Pitt.  The  coarse  manners  and  profligacy  of  Wilkes 
might  be  tolerated  by  the  master  of  Stowe,  bnt  would  have  been 
sadly  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  tlie  elder  Pitt.  We  dis¬ 
miss  the  subject  with  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  AVilkes  to 
Lord  Temple,  July  9,  176‘3,  in  which  his  hatred  to  the  king, 
and  his  servility  to  his  noble  correspondent,  arc  suflicicntly  in¬ 
dicated: — 

*  I  hear  from  all  hands  that  the  king  is  enraged  at  my  insolence,  as  he 
tenns  it :  I  regard  not  his  frowns  nor  liis  smiles.  I  will  ever  be  his  fiiilh- 
ful  subject,  never  his  servant. 

*  Churchill  has  stolen  some  of  ray  ideas  : — 

‘  "  I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state, 

Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate.** 

*  Hypocrisy,  meanness,  ignorance,  and  insolence,  characterize  the  king 
I  obey.  My  independent  spirit  will  never  take  a  favour  from  such  a  man. 
I  know  that  I  have  neither  the  lust  of  power  nor  of  money  ;  and  if  I 
leave  iny  daughter  less  dirty  coin,  I  will  leave  her  more  honest  lame.  I 
trust,  next  to  her  own  virtue,  her  greatest  honour  will  be  derixed  from  her 
father.  1  am  every  day  more  and  more  philosophic  and  retired.  1  li'*^ 
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to  the  world,  not  with  the  world.  I  am  my  own  man  and  Lord  Temple’s. 
If  I  have  any  talents  which  can  please,  they  shall  ever  be  dedicated  to  hit 
service.  I  know  that  next  winter  I  shall  be  wholly  the  man  of  business, 
and  indefatigable  in  it ;  yet  all  my  pursuits  shall  be  directed,  all  my  studies 
drawn  to  the  focus  he  prescribes.* — Grenville  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

Of  the  Grenville  administration  we  say  little.  It  was  short¬ 
lived,  and  its  record  is  inglorious.  Mr.  JMacaiilay  is  not  far 
wrong  in  representing  it  as  the  worst  ‘which  has  governed  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  Revolution.’  Destitute  alike  of  royal  favor  and 
of  populai’  support,  it  was  the  mere  creature  of  the  day,  called 
into  existence  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Lord  Bute,  when  con-< 
strained  to  retire  from  the  king’s  councils,  and  incapable,  there¬ 
fore,  of  maintaining  itself  when  his  support  w  as  withdrawn.  So 
long  as  it  was  possible,  Bute  remained  at  the  head  of  ailairs ; 
and  wheu  this  could  be  continued  no  longer,  he  sought  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  policy  and  rule,  through  the  medium  of  a  nominee. 
This  could  not  continue  long.  Grenville  was  too  proud  and 
ambitious  to  act  the  part  assigned  him  by  Bute  ;  the  king 
detested  his  ministers;  the  Americtui  colonists  wxre  driven  into 
rebellion ;  and  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  notwithstanding  his 
utter  worthlessness,  turned  against  the  government  whatever 
patriotism  existed  at  home.  Negotiations,  therefore,  were 
speedily  opened  with  Mr.  l^iit,  who  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence  in  August,  17G3.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Buck- 
mglmm  Palace  on  Saturday,  the  27th,  and  was  immediately 
reported  by  Grenville  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  ‘My  interview,’ 
says  the  minister,  ‘  was  very  short,  and  uo  notice  was  taken  of 
tlie  long  audience  tlmt  preceded  mine.  1  have  since  heard  from 
other  hands  that  carte  blanche  is  given,  which  account  tallies  with 
such  observations  as  1  could  make.’  Pitt  himself  considered  the 
arrangement  concluded,  and  immediately  summoned  his  politi¬ 
cal  friends  together.  He  miscalculated,  however,  the  state  of 
the  royal  mind.  Bute’s  in  linen  ce  was  still  omnipotent ;  and 
though  in  the  early  stage  of  the  negotiation  he  had  favored 
Pitt’s  views,  he  was  subsequently  induced  to  throw  his  weight 
into  the  scale  of  Grenville.  When,  therefore,  according  to  ap¬ 
pointment,  Mr.  Pitt  attended  the  king  on  the  29th,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  his  whole  arrangements  were  objected 
to,  and  a  resolution  obviously  formed  to  retain  the  existing 
ministry.  It  is  usual  with  the  advocates  of  George  III.  and  his 
favorite,  to  attribute  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  to  tlie 
hard  terms  imposed  by  Mr.  l^itt.  They  are  shut  up  to  this 
course.  No  other  is  oj)en  to  them  consistently  with  the  royal 
integrity ;  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  line  of  defence  is 
the  mere  result  of  necessity,  and  has  uo  foundation  in  the 
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facts  of  the  case,  Xo  objection  was  taken  on  the  27ih  to  the 
terms  proposed.  On  the  contrary,  they,  were  supposed  to  be 
ceded  ;  and  the  marvellous  change  exhibited  on  the  2Uth  we  ure 
coin})eUed  to  attribute  to  the  interviews  which,  in  the  meaa- 
tiine,  ha<l  taken  place  between  tlie  king  and  Lord  Bute,  tud 
subsetjuently.  between  the  former,  and  Mr.  .  Grenville.  Thu 
irresolution  and  timidity  of  Lord  Bute,  rather  ithau;  the  extrava¬ 
gant  Klemands  of  Mr.  Bitt,  were  the  i  cause  of  the  decision 
announced  by  George  II L  on  the  2Uth.  ‘The  Grenville  Cor¬ 
respondence*  throws  much  light  on  this  knotty,  point  of  Court 
intrigue,  and  does  not  j  certainly  raise  our  estimate  of  thu 
straightforwardness  and  integrity  of  the  king.  Other  proofs  of 
duplicity  exist  in  abundance,  and  the  admireis  of  iGeorge  111, 
will  do  well  not  to  insist  largely  on.  his  personal  honor.  We 
are  much  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  opinion,  who,  writing  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  ‘  felicitates  him  personally  and  very  sincerely  on  a  negotitr 
tion  being  at  an  end,  which  carried  through  the  whole  of  it 
such  shucking  marks  ofjiusineerity,  and  jf  it  had  taken  another 
turn,  must  have  laid  a  weight  on  his  shoulders  of  a  most  irk- 
somo  miturq,  on  ucoount  of,  the  peculiar  cir.ciimstanees  attcml- 

ing  iL  j,  i  .  1  j  ■ ».  1  (. in  h  1*  j  ‘Af 

Grenville  I  was  retained,  and,  aid,  was  procure<l  from  tlie 
Bedford  section  of  tltc  whigs.  The  alienation,  however,  between 
the  king  and  ihisj  favorite  on  .the:  one  hand,  and  his  nuinitial 
advisers  on  the  other,  beciiuic  daily  more  obviou-s.;;  Application 
was  again  made  to  Pitt,  and, for  a  time, be  was, expected  to  take 
tlic  lead  of  affairs.  I'he  Duke  of  Cuinberlaud,  uncle  to  tlie 
king,  was  tlie  negotiator,  and  has  left  a. narrative  of  the  tniusac- 
tion  wbicli  possesses  much  historical  value.  .Lord  , Temple,  how¬ 
ever,  rofused  to  join  Mr.  , Pitt,  who,  in  consequence,  declined  Uie 
prott'ered,  honor.  .Lord  Albemarle,  referring  to  the  failure  of 
this  negotiation,  remarks,  tliat  f  if  {I'itt  had  been  guided  by  his 
political  priuciplea,  hc.would,  at  once  .have  ,coalesed  with  Lord 
ii\>ckinghHiu  and  liis  friends.  But,  influenced  by  Temple  (who 
wislied  the,  ,brotliqrs,’ ,  a.s  they  ,were, , called, ,  sliqiil  J  form  *  a 
goveruineut  of  themselves),  he j.dcclihcd  .the- overtures  of  the 
court.’  We, arc  uot^clcai-j  that  ^his.  lordship  is  right  on  this 
point.  His  theory, docs  not  squgVD  with  thp  facts  of  the  case, 
while  .the  issue,, is  more  satisfactorily  accounted,  for^  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  supposition.  ,,The  Qbjc,ct  of  the  king^  it  must  be  remeui- 
betod,  was„to  rid’ himself  .of  George  ^GreuvUle, .towards  whom 
ho  entortained  a  stronger, dislike—amt  that  is  saying  much— than 
to  Pitt  and  leniple.  Jt  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  notion  assigned  by  Lord  Albemarle  should 
have  been  enUTtained.  It  would  have  been,, iji’ fact,  to  counter¬ 
vail  the  policy  of  the  king  by  forcing  on  liim  tliree  unwelcome 
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niinistci*sSn  plact'  of' the  one  he  shunr.cd  ;  and  its  adoption, 
therefore,  nuist  liave  been  in  tlje  last  de’groe  chimerical.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  Mr.  Pitt  had  practical  experience  of  the  hollowness 
of  thc'cOnrt,‘niid  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  monarch  ; 
and  might,  therefore,  well  shrink  from  undertaking  ^  the  task 
pro])oscd  without  the  associate  on  whoso  fidelity  he  firmly 
relied,  and  to  whom,  as  we‘  have  seen,  he  w^ns  under  deep 
ohligation.“  As  to  Temple  himself,  we  need  not  go ‘  far  to 
discover  his  motives.  He  had  been  insulted  by  the  king  and 
*  the  kii)g’s  fnends,*'  and  placed  no  ixiliance  on  the  professions 
now  made.  *  Tet  this  suffice  for' ’our  present  pui-pose.  The 
negotiation  failed,  and  after  an  '  abortive '  eflbrt  to  secure  the 
services  of  Lord  Lyttletou,  the  former  ministers  were  recalled 
for  a  season.  We  could  have  wished  that  a  cordial  understand¬ 
ing  had  fakch  place  on ’'this  occasion  between  Pitt  and  the 
Rockingham  wings.  ‘  It  ought'  to  have  been  so.  Each  would 
have  contributed  what  the '  other  required,  and  together  they 
might*  have  set  the  favorite  at  ’ defiance,  and  ’ compelled  the 
senile  crowd  which  gathered  round  the  thmne  to  leave  state 
affairs  to  those  who  were  responsible  for  them.  The  w^armest 
admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt  must  acknowledge  that  j)ersonal  ambition 
probably  affected  his  decision  in  this  matter.  There  was  so 
much  in  common  between  the  political  princijdes  of  himself 
and  the  llockinghamitcs,  and  the  eff  orts 'of  the  latter  to  secure 
his  co-operntion  were  so  marked,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  his 
policy  in  relation  to  them ‘as  amongst  the  most  questionable 
points  of  his  public  life.  * 

Failing  with  ‘  the  great  commoner,’  and  subsequently  with 
TiOrd  Lyttlcton,  the  king  turned  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham.  A  meeting  of  whig  leaders  was'held  in  June  1765,  and  a 
majority  resolved  that,  certain  conditions  being  agrelMl  to,  they 
would  assist  to  form  a  new  administration.  The  character  of  the 
Marquis  has  hccii  viiriously  drawn.  liOrd  Mahon  does  it  gross 
injiisticc,  affirming  that  ^  everything  about  him  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  tamest  mediocrity,’  and  attributing  his  leadership  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  avistocratical  policy  of  the  whigs.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  that  his  ‘  extremely ‘large  and  fine’  estate,  with 
his  hereditar}’  honors,  had  miioh  to  do  with  his  selection.  ‘  ■  It 
has  ever  hecii  the  policy' of  the  whigs  to  take  their  leaders  from 
the  nobility.*  With '  rare  ‘exceptions  they  have’  done’ ’ so, 
and  their  reputation  dnd  party  interests'  have  thereby  been 
^eatly  damaged,  ^fen  of  genius  have  been  permitted  to  serve 
in  their  ratiks;  but  the'instauces  arc  few  of  such  being  permitted 
to  occupy  the  highef*  hnd  more  inlluchlral  ])osts.  Burke  and 
Sheridan  in  former  davs,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  our  own 
are  cases’ in  point.  \Ve  are  willing,  therefore,  to  cede  to  Lord 
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Mahon  that  the  rircuuistance  he  names  had  much  to  do  with 
the  adoption  of  I. on!  Uockinpham,  as  the  lender  of  die  whiles; 
but  bis  personal  qualifications  were  much  higher  dian  is  allegiKl 
Even  Lord  Mahon  admits  that  he  ‘had  clear  good  sense  and 
judgment,  improved  by  the  transaction  of  business.  His  cha¬ 
racter,’  he  adds,  ‘  was  without  a  stain,  marked  by  probity  and 
honour,  by  fidelity  to  his  engagemenls,  and  by  altaehinent  to 
his  friends.’  Through  every  variety  of  fortune,  he  retained  the 
allegiance  of  his  party  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  amongst  the 
most  patriotic,  and — if  judgt'd  of  by  liis  measures — the  most 
liberal  statesmen  of  his  day.  In  forming  his  ministry,  Lord 
llockingham  did  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate  Mr.  Pitt, 

‘  With  this  view  ho  appointed  his  fnends,  the  Duke  of  (irafton 
and  General  Conway,  Secretaries  of  State  ;  his  brother-in-law, 
James  Grenville,  V’ice-Treasurer  of  Ireland  ;  and  raised  Chief- 
Justice  IVatt  to  the  Peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Camden. 
But  the  advancement  of  friends,  relations,  or  recent  colleagues 
did  not  conciliate  the  impracticable  minister.  He  not  only 
would  not  assist  ilie  government,  but  by  the  disparaging  tone 
tliat  he  adopted,  he  discouraged  many  of  his  follo>Yers  from 
joining  tlieui.’ 

Loni  Albemarle  sketches  the  character  of  the  new  premier 
with  much  more  accuracy  tlian  Lord  Mahon.  His  party  lean¬ 
ing  is  doubtless  observable,  and  from  some  of  his  judgments 
we  dissent;  hut  making  duo  allowance, we  accept  the  following 
as  a  correct  delineation  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  con¬ 
stitutional  politicians  known  to  our  history  : — 

*  Kiglitetn  years  the  leader  of  a  p«irty,  and  twice  summoned  to  the 
ooiuieiU  of  his  rcluetaut  sovereign,  Lord  Kockingham  holds  a  pntiulucut 
station  iu  the  reigu  of  ilcorge  ill.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  him  that 
the  fidelity  of  his  adherence  was  sccun'd  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  faction  or 
interest.  Faith  to  their  lender  was,  to  the  whigs,  a  virtual  renunciation 
of  all  those  rewards  which  a  chief  magistrate  has  it  in  his  |x>wcr  to 
bestow.  Their  adherence  was  the  loyalty  of  rcsj)ect  and  affection,  not 
the  casual  allegiance  of  a  cabal.  It  stood  the  test  of  long  discourage¬ 
ment.  It  survived  the  severer  trial  of  a  brief  otficial  pi'osjK'rity.  'Ibc 
causes  ot'  the  attachment  of  his  folio w’ers  must  be  sought  in  the  ehanujlcr 
of  the  leader  himself.  Ixird  Kockingham  possessed  by  nature  a’^tlm 
mind  and  a  clear  intellect,  a  warm  benevolent  heart,  of  which  amiable 
and  conciliatory  manners  were  the  index,  lie  was  imbued  with  sound 
views  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
make  tho^  principles  the  guide  of  his  actions.  If  eloqucnct^  were  the 
tole  criterion  of  a  great  leader  or  a  great  minister,  Kockingham  would 
have  but  small  claims  to  such  a  title.  The  malady  which  eonsigned  him 
to  the  tomb,  when  he  wiis  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  had  imparted 
to  his  frame  a  sensibility  of  nerve  which  onfy  cxtraonlinary’  occasions 
enabled  him  to  overcome.  He  was  a  hesitatimr  and  an  inelegant  debater. 

O  O 
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Uis  sp^'fches,  lik«  thc>se  of  ihe  lat«  LonI  AUlH)rp.  coiiimanUcil  altoutiou,  not 
from  ihc  eiilluisiasiu  arouseii  by  ibe  jicrauasivc  argumcaU  of  tbc  oruto. 
biu  UxMu  Uio  coutkU'Uco  pluced  in  ilie  lUorougb  iatogrity  aad  pnictical 
good  scuio  of  tlu'  uma.  lie  stood  ia  a  siaiilar  rclatioa  to  a  great  auaistev 

_ a  Foi,  A  Grey,  or  a  Uassell — \>  bicU  aa  able  chambor-wuasel  l)ears 

to  au  Krskluc.  Uc  lacked  the  outward  gr.uvs.  lie  j>ossi'ssi\l  theinwaril 
power.  If  suwss  iu  public  aieasures  be  a  test  of  abilitY>  Uoekitighani 
slcKxl  pre-euiiaeut.  la  no  oae  year  betweea  the  Uevolutioa  and  the 
Rofomi  Hill  wore  so  many  ininiuaitios  g:uaod  for  the  jH\)pU\  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  so  many  breaches  ia  the  constitution  ri'paiitHt,  as  in 
what  was  contemptnonsly  called  the  **  Lutestring  Administration  ;**  and 
all  too  in  the  face  of  one  of  titc  abh^t  and  most  unscrupulous  oppositions, 
of  which  the  king  hiinseh'  was  the  head. 

*  In  his  relations  to  George  III.,  Kockingham  W)i3  im|M\r  coiigressut 
Ackilli.’*  ilo  wras  thoroughly  in  earuest,  but  his  eAmestucss  was  for  hia 
country.  The  kiug  was  bkewiso  in  earnest,  but  his  earnestuess  was  for 
his  pmrogiUivo.  'I'hc  one  was  all  honesty,  the  other  all  iuslnourity.  As 
the  reader  procceiU,  he  will  fiud  the  n>yal  letters  most  gnu'ious,  the  royal 
couJuct  most  dislugenuous,  lie  will  perceive  that  the  king  authorized 
his  ministers  to  eoutnidiet  rumours  which  hia\solf  had  circulated,  aad  that 
the  **  King’s  friends”  wen'  busily  employed  in  n'fiiting  the  official  state¬ 
ments  of  the  cabinet.  Had  George  ifl.  possesseil  common  sincerity, 
1/ord  llockingham’s  etforts  to  preserve  the  American  colonies  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  etlV'ctunl.  Hut  between  the  minister,  whom*  “Yirtnes 
wen*  his  arts,**  and  the  niomirch,  who,  like  Lystmder,  pitx'ed  the  lion’s 
hide  with  the  fox's  skin,  the  struggle  was  unequal,  aad  ilockingham  was 
arrested  in  his  aireer  of  usefulueas,  and  udilcd  one  more  miuisterial  f  iclim 
U)  royal  duplicity.' — ^Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  pp.  140-142. 


It  was  not  to  be  expocteil  that  tho  king  >vould  regard  his  now 
ministers  with  much  favor.  It  was  from  no  partiality  tliat  ho 
adopted  them.  Of  all  political  sects,  they  ht*longed  to  tho  one 
most  distasteful  to  him.  Their  wealth  and  party  connexion 
rendered  them  more  independent  than  suited  tho  temper  of  tho 
monarch,  and  his  ‘  friends*  consetpienlly  soon  recorded  their 
votes  against  them.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  Lord  Uock- 
ingham  was  tlie  repeal  of  Mr.  Oreuville's  Stamp  Act,  ‘  and  from 
that  hour,’  we  are  told,  ‘  the  king  detennined  to  remove  him.* 
Anything  more  false,  move  unworthy  of  a  inonareh,  or  more 
foreign  from  the  spiritof  the  coiistitntion,  cannot  well  be  iiuaglued 
than  the  conduct  of  George  111.  at  tliis  crisis.  The  Ainorioau 
colonies  were  in  rebellion  ;  his  responsible  advisers  deemed  tho 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  essential  to  the  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  but  the  personal  adherents  of  the  king,  the  men  who 
were  iu  his  confidence,  and  made  his  will  their  rule,  voted  against 
Uie  repeal.  ‘  The  second  Lord  Ifardwicke,  alWr  assigning, 
lu  his  own  “  Memorial,”  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  the 
repeal,  adds :  “  But,  from  a  personal  inclination  of  tho  king,  and 
iuducnced  by  Lonl  Bute  and  tho  Princess  Dowager,  the 
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followers  of  Court  favor  went  the  other  way,  and  half  the 
Court  ut  least  voUil  in  opposition  to  adininistration;”  To 
vindicate  the  honor  of  G^corge  111.  in  this  matter  is  iinpos- 
sible.  We  would  advise  his  advocates  to  say  little  respect¬ 
ing  it.  He  may  liavo  been  a  faitliful  husband;  his  })rivate 
morals  may  have  been  irreproachable ;  his  observance  of  the 
externals  of  religion  decent  and  devout.  \\  e  ore  not  disposed 
to  question  these  tilings ;  but  as  a  monai’ch,  he  knew  little  of 
tlie  spirit  of  our  coustilution,  and,  had  times  permitted,  would 
liave  stretehed  the  prerogative  as  far  ajs  any  of  his  predecessors. 
We  say  it  with  regret;  but.  UutU  compels  tiie  assertion,  that 
lie  was  utterly  unfitted  to  discharge  the  trust  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  m  i  • 

Negotiations  with  Mr.  l*itt  were  speedily  reo]>oncd,  and  wCrc 
conducted  with  a  secrecy  which  sought  to  elude  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  ministers.  .At  this  very  time  tlie  king  avowed  to  his 
advisers — who  were  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Pitt’s  co-opera¬ 
tion — tliat  it  was  not  consistent  w  ith  his  dignity  to  open  ‘  a  liesh 
treaty  with  that  gentleman.’  ‘  The  fact  was,’  as  Horace  Waljtolo 
states,  ‘  the  king,  not  desirous  of  the  junction  of  Pitt  and  the 
actual  ministers,  and  choosing  that  Pitt  should  solely  to  him 
owe  his  admission,  pleaded  that  he  had  sent  so  often  for  Mr. 
Pitt  in  vain,  that  lie  would  condescend  no  more,  a  resolution  his 
Majesty  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  intention  not  to  keep.’ 
Walpole  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  ;  but  in  this  ease  his  view 
is  coidirined  by  other  and  more  trustw  orthy  authorities.  ‘  Lord 
lloekingham  himself  told  me,’  says  Nicholls,  ‘  that  the  king  never 
showed  him  sucIj  distinguished  marks  of  kindness  as  after  he 
luid  secretly  detenniued  to  get  rid  of  him.*  The  result  of  these 
intrigues  wiis  Uie  dismissal  of  the '  Ri^ckiugham  administration 
in  the  following  duly,  and  the  appointment  of  William  Pitt, 
under  Uie  title  of  EarliChathiiin,.to  i the  premiership.  Ibirke  ' 
])uhlislied  a  imisterly  summary  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  ‘ 
during  their  brief  *  tenure  of  uffioe,  in  the  course  of  w  hich  he 
trutlifullv  asserts — 


u  ,1; 
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•With  the  T.arl*  of  llutc  Uicy  had  no  personal  .connexion,  no  oorres- 
poiulcrrc^  of  councils.  They  ncilkcr  courted  him  nor  pcTsecuteil  him.  ■ 
They  practised  no  corniptiou,  nor  wTre  they  even  pspected  of  it  They  • 
sold  no  offices.  Tlicy  obtained ’uo*  reversions  or  pensions,  cither  coming 
in  Of  going  out  for  themselves,  their  families,  6r  their  dependohts. 

•  lu  the  pixisecution  of  their  measures  they  were  traversed  hy  an  opjv)- 
sitioii  ot.a  iir\y  ami  singular  character ;  *an‘ ot)position  of  placemen  and 
peusioners.  They'  were  supported  hy  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And 
having  held  tlw'ir  offices  iindor  many  diliiculties  and  discouragements,  they 
left  them^  at  the  express  command,  as  they  had  i accepted  them  at  the  ‘ 
earnest  rapicst,  of  their  royal  master.*— lb.  p.  1570. 
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Wc  Bliall  not  dilate  on  the  events  which  followed,  having 
recently  noticed  them  in  onr  review  of  Lord  Mahon’s  ‘  History.’ 
Our  space  too  is  exhausted,  or  wo  should  give  entire  tlie  letter 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  dated  .Tan.  12th,  1812,  in  which  she 
dwells  with  so  much  complacency  on  the  character  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  pointing 
the  reader’s  attention  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dooiiments  we  have  read ;  and  considering  the  period  at  which 
it  was  wTitten,  and  tho  position  of  its  author,  is  eminently  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention.  Lord  Albemarle’s  sketch  of  Thurlo>v  (vol.  ii» 
pp.  447 — 451)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  por¬ 
tions  of  his  work ;  but,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  wc  refrain 
from  quoting  it. 

We  have  only  space  to  record  our  high  estimate  of  the  value 
of  both  those  works,  and  to  commend  them  most  cordially  to 
the  students  of  English  history.  I^ord  Albemarle’s  volumes 
arc  the  most  readable ; — indeed  their  attraction  is  equal  to  their 
merit.  He  has  displayed  great  judgment  in  the  execution  of 
his  task,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  accessible  stores  of  our 
historical  literature. 


Art,  VII. — Torer^C^iHrch ,  , Sermon 9 :  Discourses  preached  in  tke  Toteer 
Church,  Belvedere,  Erith,Kefit»\  By  the  Ucv.  A.  Motiod,  Paris  j  the 
llev.  Dr.  Kruininaclicr,  Berlin ;  the  liev.  T.  Binney,  London^  Edited 

by  T.  Binney.  Londoa:  Jackson  and  Walford.  1852.  ' 

•  .  /=  ! 

For  some  years  past, Mr.  Binney  has  almost  entirely  abstained 
from  controversy.  •  For  ourselves,  wo  are  inclined  to  regret 
this.  His  iutellectuab  gifts  lit  .him  so  well  for  exj)Osing  and 
refuting  the  absurdities  of  sacramental  superstition  that  wc  ■ 
arc  unwilling  to  see  his  offensive  weapons  rusting  for  want  of 
use.  But  his  pen  has  not  been  idle.  Many  readers  will  think 
that  it  has  been  much  better  employed  even  than  in  refuting 
high  church  pretensions  and  tractarian  absurdities. 

He  is  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  volume  to  which  we 
now  invite  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
studied  it.  The  title  is  unfortunately^  chosen.  It  conveys  no* 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  except  to  the  persons  who 
heard  the  sermons,  or  who  know  the  church,  on  Sir  C.  E. 
Eardley’s  estate  at  Erith,  in  which  they  were  delivered.  It  may' 
he  needful  to  explain  that  one  of  these  sennons,  ‘  The  Law  our 
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Schoolmaster/  was  preached  by  Mr.  Uiiiney  iit  the  opeiuug  of 
the  Tower  Church,  and  that  the  three  others  were  preached,  in 
the  same  church,  after  the  special  meetings  of  tlie  Evaugeliciil 
Alliance  had  been  htdd  in  London  last  yeai*.  Ot  these  three, 
the  first  is  by  A.  Monod,  and  was  delivered  in  French ;  the 
second  by  Dr.  Kniminacher,  and  was  delivered  in  German. 
These  have  been  translated  into  English  for  the  volume  before 
uB.  The  remaining  discourse,  ‘  Salvation  by  hire, and  Salvation 
ill  Fulness,’  was  preached  by  Mr.  Diniiey  on  the  same  interest* 
iug  occasion. 

Botli  Mr.  IJinuey’s  sermons  have  been  written  since  they 
were  preached,  and  have  been  also  very  much  enlarged.  They 
fill  200  out  of  the  275  pages  which  this  volume  contains. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  sermons,  by  our  foreign 
brethren,  here  presented  to  us  in  such  goodly  fellowship, 
but  shall  pass  at  once  to  Mr.  Binuey's  discourses,  whioh 
we  are  especially  desirous  of  bringing  before  our  readers.  We 
do  not  know  his  own  estimate  of  diem ;  but  they  contain  so 
many  indications  of  having  been  written  both  carefully  and 
with  delight  in  themes  felt  to  be  congenial  to  his  mind  and 
heart,  that  we  should  not  wonder  to  hear  him  say,— ‘  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  me  as  a  ])reacher,  it  is  by  tliese  sermons  1 
should  prefer  to  be  judged.’  Originally  they  wxre  sjtolu  n  with 
the  noble  freedom  w  hich,  as  w  o  think,  becomes  the  Christian 
preacher  incomparably  better  than  the  slavery  to  the  manuscript 
to  which  we  lament  to  see  so  many  nonconformist  ministers 
submitting  themselves.  AVhen  the  preacher  began  to  recall  his 
trains  of  lliought,  and  to  give  suitable  wTitteu  expression  to 
them,  his  interest  in  them  increased,  lie  saw  in  tliem  a  special 
adaptation  to  tlie  Christian  young  men  of'  the  present  day.  la 
tlie  one,  ‘  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster,’  he  addresses  almost 
exclusively  the  intellect,  endeavouring  to  aid  his  youthful 
readers  especially  in  their  acquisition  of  Christian  truth.  •  In 
the  other  discourse  he  addresses  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
seeking  to  aid  his  readers  in  their  efforts  after  practical  excel¬ 
lence.  The  one  is  a  specimen  of  the  argumentative,  the  other 
of  the  hortative,  semion. 

The  text  of  the  first  sermon  is  Gal.  iii.  24  and  25  ;  its  sub¬ 
ject — ‘Judaism  preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  spiritually 
developed  in  the  Gospel.’  This  sermon  is  constructed  on  a 
plan  which  is  applicable  to  almost  every  argumentative  dis¬ 
course  and  it  has  not,  therefore,  the  charm  w’hich  is  felt  when 
everything  in  a  discourse  is  seen  to  belong  to  its  ow'n  text,  and 
to  no  oUicr.  The  preacher  purposes  to  ‘  explain  and  tV/aJ- 
traU*  Uie  apostle’s  staloment,  and  to  add  to  the  exposition  such 
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general  concluding  remarks  as  the  subject  may  seem  appro¬ 
priately  to  suggest.* 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  discourse.  It  is 
characU^rised  hy  exceedingly  close  thinking  and  concise  expres- 
Bion,  and  cannot  be  abridged  except  by  being  mutilated.  Many 
of  its  sentences  might  be  expanded  into  volumes.  They  will 
be  to  many  readers  the  seeds  of  thought. 

Our  purpose  may,  perhaps,  be  best  accomplished  by  indicat¬ 
ing  very  briefly  the  end  which  the  preacher  has  in  view, — the 
questions  which  he  helps  his  readers  ‘  to  study,’  that  they  may 
make  progress  towards  the  satisfactory  solution  of  them.  These 
questions  relate  to  points  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  which 
tlioughtful  students  of  scripture  have  long  felt  to  be  of  much 
difliculty,  and  yet  of  great  importance.  They  arise  as  we 
compare  with  each  other  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the 
ceremonies  and  emblems  of  Judaism  and  the  facts  and  truths 
of  Christianity.  It  is  ditticult  to  give  definite  explanations 
(except  so  far  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  guides  us)  of'  the 
relations  between  those  ceremonies  and  these  facts,  those 
emblems  and  these  truths.  It  is  more  diflicult  to  throw  our- 
sidves  back  into  the  intellect  and  heart  of  ‘  the  church’  in  the 
wilderness,’  and  to  show  how  far  the  devout  Jew  read  Christian 
truths  in  Mosaic  emblems,  how  far,  even,  these  emblems  were 
intended  to  be  understood  by  liim,  and  in  what  precise  way 
these  emblems  are  to  instruct  arid  benefit  ourselves. 

The  preacher’s  answers  to  these  questions  are  given  with  the 
caution  of  one  who  has  felt  their  difficulty,  but  with  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  one  who  has  distinguished  accurately  between  those 
parts  of  his  sulrject  which  must  remain  doubtful,  and  those  parts 
of  it  in  which  certainty  is  the  recompence  of  ])atient  and  devout 
inquiry.  Light  is  poured  upon  the  whole  theme.  We  feel  as  if 
an  accomplished  and  spiritually  enlightened  priest  were  our 
guide  through  the  Jewish  temple,  and  were  disclosing  to  us  the 
hopes  and  w  islies,  ‘  the  throbbings  and  searchings  of  heart,’  the 
^passionate  longings  after  a  higher  life  and  more  spiritual  con¬ 
ceptions,’  which  arose  with  him  as,  in  favoured  seasons,  he  minis¬ 
tered  at  the  altar  and  ‘  inquired  in  the  temple.’  We  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared  to  recognise  in  the  gospel  ‘Judaism  spiri^ally  developed.’ 

‘  The  tabernacle  and  temple  seem  to  enlarge*  their  proportions.  The 
earth  is  the  court  in  which  death  is  inflicted  ;  the  overhanging  sky  is  the 
mysterious  veil ;  and  high  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  is  the  holy 
of  holies.  The  one  only  sacrifice  is  understood  to  be  that  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  the  virtue  of  those  sacrifices  which’  sancti¬ 
fied  only  to  the  purifying  of  the'  flesh,  or  to  the  conferring  of  an  external 
and  ritual  absohition,  is  seen  to  typify  ‘  the  blood  that  cleanieth  from  all 
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sin’— which  piinj^cs  the  conscience,  and  literally  reconciles  man  to  CJod,* 

— pp.  100,  lOl. 

I’hc  first  aim  of  this  discourse  is  thcex])laiiatioii  of  Scripuiro 
to  the  believing  and  docile  inquirer;  the  next  is  the  relutaiioii 
of  superstitions  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  of  sceptical  ob¬ 
jections  against  it.  * 

The  Scriptural  jirinciples  which  arc  established  in  the 
expository  part  of  the  sermon,  are  applied,  directly  or  analogi- 
oaliy,  to  the  prominent  questions  ana  controversies  of  our  own 
time.  This  is  done  with  most  fulness  and  strengtli  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  prevailing  errors  regarding  sin  and  forgiveness.  Of  this 
argument,  Mr.  Ilinney  says  in  a  note,  that  it  is  ‘  professedly  a 
mere  outline,’  ‘  quite  fragmental,’  and  that  ‘  instead  of  being 
referred  to  in  one  division  of  a  discourse,  the  subject  requires 
a  whole  discourse  to  itself,  and  may,  perhaps,  some  day  have 
one'.’  Comjiared  with  a  treatise  on  sin  and  pardon,  such  us, 
with  health  and  leisure,  ^Ir.  Binney  could  produce  were  he  to 
apply  his  highest  energy,  and  bring  all  his  resources  to  the 
noble  task,  this  argument  is,  of  course,  truly  ‘  a’fragment yet, 
as  an  outline,  it  is  singularly  complete  and  satisfactory.  The 
principle  that  ‘future  ])unishment  is  not  an  infliction,  hut  a 
result ;  not  a  thing  added  to  sin  by  external  power,  but  flowing 
out  of  it,  by  inevitable  necessity,’  shows  at  once  and  decisively 
the  folly  of  the  sentimental  notion  that  sin  need  not  awaken  any 
deep  emotion,  since  forgiveness  is  easily  obtained.  The  same 
principle,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  revealed  fact  of  a  su- 
]>ernalural  redemption,  aflbrds  a  confutation  of  the  conclusion 
wliich  is  drawn  by  certain  more  patient  and  logical  thinkers, 
that  ‘  there  con  he  no  Jorf/ivcjiciis  of  sin  at  alV  In  this  part  of 
the  sermon,  evangelical  iruthsare  shown. to  be  the  exj)lanati()ns 
of  sceptical  difTiculties, —  the  solutions  of  sceptical  doubts, — in 
w  ay  that  |)ours  on  our  minds  the  self-cvidcncing  light  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  will,  wc  trust,  lead  many  minds  to  the  truth — and  to 
peace  in  believing. 

When  the  philosopher  says,  and  says  ‘  possibly  with  sadness 
and  tears,  tears  wrung  from  bim  by  the  force  of  Ins  relentless 
logic,  1  see  no  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  properly  imder- 
stood  it  would  involve  a.  minicle— -  nothing  less ;  a  supernatural 
ixiterfcrence  with  established  law.  t  1.  can  see  no  ground  for 
exjiecting  that,  Christianity  replies,.  ‘  but  1  can  and  Ido;  I 
come  to  announce  exactly  that  thing  which  yon  feel  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  .  .  .  It  is,  then,  my  office  to  make  known  the  divine 

fact,  the  miraculous  interposition,  which  your  philosophy  tells 
yon  is  required,  but  of  wbicb,  instead  of  showing  the  possi¬ 
bility,  it  can  only  teach  you  to  despair.’ — pp.  144,  14(». 

1  he  sermon  on  ‘  Salvation  by  fire  and  salvation  in  fulness — the 
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Cliristian  doctrine  of  warning  and  re\yard,’  will  probably  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  very  many  readers  to  the  preceding  discourse.  It 
taxes  the  attcMition  much  less,  and  interests  more  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  feelings.*  Two  texts  are  taken  (1  Corinthians,  iii. 
15,  and  2  Peter,  i.  lOJ  11.)  In  a  very  few  introductory  sentences 
the  pith  of  these  texts  is  ])laccd  before  us.  The  central  subject 
is  Salvation.  Two  sides  of  it  arc  exhibited, — in  the  allegory 
addressed  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  salvation  with  difficulty,  ‘  ao 
asbi/Jtir;' — in  the  beautiful  exhortation  of  St.  Peter,  salvatioulu 
fidness,  ‘on  abundant  cntraiicd  into  Christ’s  everlasting  kingdom. 
The  wliole  subject  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  ‘  going  over 
the])revions  trains  of  thought  with  which  each  text  is  connected/ 
rather  than  by  preaching  from  the  two  texts  themselves.  Hence 
we  have  full  expositions  of  two  of  the  most  important  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  expositions  which  deserve  the  careful 
mid  repeated  study  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  acouirc  or  to  cultivate  the 
invaluable  talent  of  pulpit  exposition.  The  meaning  is  brought 
out  vividly  and  forcibly.  Conviction  is  produced,  not  so  much 
\)\ provhuf  the  interpretation  to  be  correct,  as  by  the  clear  state¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  mind  rosjionds  as  the  statement  of  that  which 
7m/v/hetrne.  'In  the  first  exposition  wcscein  to  sec — the  builders 
engaged  in  their  work — to  witness  the  trial  and  its  issues.  We 
triuniph  with  the  builder  whose  work  abides,  who  ‘  receives  a 
reward,’  and  then  shudder,  as  if  W’C  were  ourselves  almost  con¬ 
sumed  with  the  builder  whose  w’ork  is  burned,  and  who  himself  is 
‘  scarcely  saved.’  The  other  ex])osition  is  of  a  very  difi’erent  cha¬ 
racter  ;  it  is  less  impressive,  but  much  more  beautiful.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  metaphor,  employed  in  the  lirst  passage,  affords  a  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  second.  Each  Christian  is  a  temple. 
The  viitues  which  the  a])ostle  commends  arc  the  ‘  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,’  which  arc  to  be  built  uj)on  faitli,  the  foun¬ 
dation  gnice.  Each’  of  these  virtues*  is  clearly  described,  and 
accurately  distinguisbetl  from  the  rest ;  and  the  fair  proportion 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  of  these  graces,  in, the  character  of 
the  mature  Christian,  arc  portrayed  before  us.  And  then  comes 
a  doscri[»tion  of  the  ‘  abundant  entrance’  of  such  a  saint  into  his 
Viariour’s  kingdom,  to  hear  wditch'  must  have  been  like  standing 
with  Banyan’s  pilgrim  in  sight  of  the  gates  of  Paradise.  ‘  The 
imagery  employed  is  almost  hackneyed.  It  the  morc‘ required 
gtMiius  to  givo  to  it  freshness  and  force;’  '  *  I 

*  You  may  take  another  illustration  from  a  vessel  returning  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  bciug  received  and  welcomed  by  expectant  friends.  She  has 
been,  lot  UB  suppose,  absent  for  years  ;  has  been  tolliug  and  trallicking  in 
evm  sea,  touching  in  the  ports’and  trading  in  the  markets  of  many  lauds; 
she  is  approaching  at  hut  her  “  desired  haven,”  the  harbour  from  which 
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lihe  Mt  out,  whence  loving  thoughts  went  with  her  as  she  started  on  her 
perilous  wny,  and  where  anxious  hearts  are  now  wishing  and  waiting  for 
her  return.  She  is  descried  in  the  distance ;  the  news  spreads ;  all  is 
excitement;  multitudes  assemble;  pier  and  quay,  beach  and  bank,  are 
crowded  with  spectators,  ns  the  little  craft  pushes  on,  and  every  moment 
nears  her  destination.  There  she  is  !  wind  and  w  eathcr-beuteii  it  is  true, 
covered  with  the  indications  of  sore  travail  and  long  service,  and  with 
many  signs  of  her  having  encountered  both  battle  and  breeze.  I^ut  jJ!  is 
safe.  Her  goodly  freight  is  secure  and  uninjured  ;  her  profits  have  been 
brge  ;  the  merchandize  she  brings  is  both  rich  and  rare  ;  she  is  coming 
along  over  a  snnny  sea,  leaping  and  dancing  as  if  she  were  alive ;  her  crew 
arc  on  the  deck,  and,  with  straining  eyes  and  palpitating  hearts,  art'  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  shore.  A  soft  wind  swells  the  sails ;  the  blue  heavens 
arc  bending  over  the  bark  os  if  smibng  on  her  courae,  while  the  very  waves 
seem  to  run  before  her,  turning  themselves  about  as  with  conscious  joy, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  murmiu*ing  welcome!  How  she  bounds  for¬ 
ward  1  she  is  over  the  bar !  she  is  gliding  now  iu  smooth  water ;  is  pass¬ 
ing  into  port ;  and  is  preparing  to  moor  and  to  drop  her  anchor  for  the 
last  time  !  AYhilc  she  does  so,  there  comes  a  shout  from  the  assembled 
spectators — the  crowds  that  witness  and  Avelcoine  her  apjiroach — hud  at 
i/iundtr,  musical  as  the  sea.* — pp.  224 — 226. 

This  is  the  preacher’s  illustration  of  ‘  salvation  in  fulness.* 
For  beauty  and  nobleness  it  is  a  j)assage  rarely  equalled, 
and  scarcely  ever  surpassed. 

The  practical  inferences  and  appeals  which  conclude  this 
discourse,  invite  quotation  and  remark,  but  our  space  will  permit 
only  one  observation.  In  a  way  tliat  niust  have  been  startling  to 
hearer.s  accustomed  only  to  the  technicalities  of  systematic  tbeo- 
logy,  Mr.  Hinney  insists  upon  excellence  of  character  as  indis¬ 
pensable,  not,  indeed,  to  salvation  itself,  but  to  ‘  salvation  in 
hilness.’  There  is  a  prize  of  our  high  calling  as  well  as  a  gift 
of  eternal  life.  Only  by  eminent  personal  virtue  can  that  prize 
be  won.  The  statements  and  ap]>eals  to  .wliich  we  now  refer 
deserve  to  be  deeply  pondered,  es])ecially  by  all  who  are  engaged 
in  Christian  teaching.  One  objector  might  allege  that  the 
preacher  is  Irgalj  and  complain  tiuit  he  demands  good  works 
with  an  urgency  inconsistent  with  ‘  the  doctrines  of  grace.* 
Another  objector  might  take  advantage  of  the  strong  require¬ 
ment  of  purity  as  the  meetness  for  heaven,  to  infer  that  tlierc 
must  be  a  purgatory  in  which  this  indispensable  purity  may  be 
acquired.  The  preacher  is  not  careful  to  answxr  either  class  of 
objectors,  except  by  falling  back  on  obvious  scri])ture  declara¬ 
tions,  the  truths  which  are  taught  by  inspired  men,  and  which, 
because  so  taught,  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other  and 
with  all  truth,  whether  we  can  perceive  the  harmonv  or  not. 

Me  must  refrain  from  specifying  various  characteristics  of 
Air.  Hinney’s  preaching,  which  are  prominent  in  theso  dis- 
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courses.  One  feature  we  are  pleased  to  notice  as  more  obvious 
than  in  his  preceding  publications — the  copious  and  skilful  quota¬ 
tion  of  scripture.  The  texts  quoted  arc  such  as  precisely  to  meet 
and  supply  the  defects  that  are  felt  in  the  teachings  of  merely 
natural  religion.  They  are  recognised  as  the  voice  of  God 
answering  the  questionings  of  man.  I'hey  arc  necessary  to  the 
argument.  They  resemble  not  so  much  the  ornaments  of  a 
column  as  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

Wc  covet  a  diction  more  purely  Saxon  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  portions  of  these  sermons;  for  we  should,  indeed, 
be  sorry  if  modern  innovators,  uj)on  the  purity,  sweetness,  and 
strength  of  our  noble  English  language  should  be  able  to  quote, 
even  a  single  sentence  or  word  of  Mr.  Binney’s,  in  pallia¬ 
tion  of  their  affectation  and  pedantr}\  The  specimens  we  have 
given  will  show  that  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  style  of 
these  sermons,  as  well  as  in  their  thoughts;  and  we  freely 
commend  them  to  ‘  all  who  welcome  the  bold,  yet  reverent,  in¬ 
vestigation  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 


Mi 
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Art.  WW.’^Beptrri  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissionei's  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Statfy  Disciplinet  Studies,  atid  Revenues  cf  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Oxford :  together  with  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix.  Pre- 
'  'sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Migesty. 
London :  1852. 

The  inability  of  corporations  for  self-reform  is  a  familiar  axiom 
of  ])olitical  thought ;  and  of  all  corporations,  none  arc  so  inca¬ 
pable  of  it  ns  the  ecclesiastical.  If  indeed  they  are  subjected 
to  a  quasi-monarchical  sway,  beneath  some  pope  or  general  of 
the  order,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  a  man  of  genius  and 
resolution  may  be  found  sooner  or  later  in  that  position,  and 
may  resolutely  commence  a  career  of  reform.  History  indeed 
gi^'es  little  confirmation  even  of  this  faint  hope;  but  in  the 
corporations  which  arc  internally  oligarchical  or  democratic, 
the  case  seems  to  be  quite  desperate. 

Perceiving  the  enormous  power  to  resist  change  possessed  by 
our  old  universities,  political  reformers  have  long  looked  to  par¬ 
liament  as  the  solo  force  capable  of  serviceably  remodelling 
them.  Supported  by  the  interests  of  the  church,  they  are  far 
more  occult  than  the  church  in  their  doctrines  and  system.  At 
least  in  a  Protestant  country  it  is  impossible  to  hinder  laymen 
from  sitting  in  judgment  on  church  doctrines;  but  as  to  those 
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of  the  university,  our  abler  public  men  show  astonishing  and 
unaffected  diffidence  eveif  in  their  private  conversation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  move  public  entlmsiasin  in  favour 
of  a  university  reform,  from  Uie  profound  ignorance  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  evils  or  the 
suiuble  remedy.  Hence  many  have  felt  great  despondency  as 
to  the  power  of  any  statesmen  to  cairy  effective  measures, 
except  in  the  direction  and  for  the  victory  of  some  newly- 
ascendant  part)’. 

fUit  the  English  universities  are  institutions  too  jieculiar  to 
bo  judged  of  by  any  abstractions  of  politics,  or  any  experience 
of  history.  Scarcely  is  their  own  history  an  adequate  guide  to 
our  prognosis :  yet,  looking  to  it,  we  do  find  the  rcinaik able 
fact,  that,  first,  Cambridge,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  soon  after  Oxford,  uncompelled  by  any  political  stir,  intro¬ 
duced  a  great  internal  reform  of  the  studies — a  reform  most 
necessary  indeed,  and  in  many  respects  far  short  of  what  was 
desirable,  yet  one  which  has  made  these  institutions  to  be, 
instead  of  despicable,  highly  respectable,  and,  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions,  very  efficient.  As  the  cliiirch  of  Home  felt  it  necessary 
to  improve  her  discipline  and  decorum,  in  order  to  opjiose  the 
lieformers,  so  do  the  most  bigoted  of  our  academics  feel  that  a 
certaiu  literary  reputation  is  essential  to  their  rank,  and  lioiiourj 
and  safety  :  and  thougli  they  may  lag  behind  the  public 
awakening,  they  will  try  to  anticipate  the  public  action. 

This  is  evidently  the  side  (internal  reform  of  the  studies)  ou 
which  the  obstacles  to  change  are  weakest,  and  the  inward  im¬ 
pulse  to  inoveineiit  strongest:  and  if  this  be  once  carried  out 
effectively,  other  reforms  will  not  be  long  delayed.  It  is  at  least 
our  creed,  tliat  whenever  the  ablest  men  ;in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  have  their  due  weight,  a  constant  effort  for  improvement 
of  every  kind  will  certainly  be  at  w  ork,  and  will  very  soon  dis¬ 
cover  the  unreasonableness  and  the  miscliief  of  those  inflictious 
and  disabilities  of  which  Dissenters  complain.  In  a  ])apal  and 
Jesuitical  regime,  a  ‘  reform’  is  never  anything  but  the  white¬ 
washing  of  a  sepulchre :  knowledge  is  not  free,  nor  vigour  im¬ 
parted  to  the  mind.  But  when  our  universities  become  ambitious 
to  attract  professors  eminent  in  every  branch,  and  to  become 
celebrated  schools  of  all  high  science,  they  must  necessarily 
leave  and  make  the  mind  free,  and  ecclesiastical  domination  will 
become  impossible.  In  fact,  it  is  already  felt  impossible  to 
exact  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  professors 
of  modern  languages.  It  will  soon  appear,  when  a  Faraday  or 
a  Liebig,  or,  it  may  be,  an  Ewald,  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  whether  this  barrier  vvill  not  be  forced  to  give  way. 
Subscription  seems,  perhaps,  a  light  thing  to  residents  who 
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bare  been  acoustoined  to  it  from  boyhood ;  but  whon  proposed 
suddenly  to  men  of  mature  ago,  its  solemnity  will  assuredly 
make  it  an  unendurable  yoke,  and  the  university  will  be  o^illed 
on  either  to  thi*ow  it  off  or  -  visibly  to  lose  men  of  pre-eminen 
merit.  In  such  circumstanoos  wc  expect  the  effort  for  remov 

ing  the  Bubseription-to'come  from  within. '•! 

,  Undoubtedly  there .  arc  changes  most  necessary  to  the  im- 
l>roTenient  of  tlie  universities  which  cannot  be  effected  by 
university  power,  were  it  unanimous.  But  this  very  circumstance 
is  a  moral  justification  to'  the  reforming  minority  for  appealing 
to ‘  parliament,  and  lessens  their  disinclination  to  such  a  step. 
The  real  question  then  is,  What  is^  the  strength  and  respeota* 
bility  of  this  reforming  minority  ?  'Does  it,  in  a  numerical  or 
moral  sense,  grow  stronger  or  weaker?  Is  it  likely  to  give  to 
statesmen  and  to  parliament  that  moral  coumge  in  which  they 
are  proverbially  so- deficient,  when  called  to  interfere  with»even 
the  shadow  of  the  church  ?  ‘  '  ’ 

Here  we  are  ha])py  to  be  able  to  give  reply  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  hopes  of  rightful  progress. 
Confining  ourselves  to  that  university  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
very  ample  report  before  us,  we  see  everything  to  denote  that 
the  better  elements  in  Oxford  must  prevail  over  the  worse. 
The  ambition i  of  the  place  will  be  too  much  for  its  bigotry. 
There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  causes  which  assure  us  of  deep 
inward  discontent,  likely  to  increase  and  to  give  ‘a  greater  and 
greater  itn])etus’to  the  reforming  party.  It  w^as  not  the  object 
of  the  Commission  to  state  and  explain  these,  yet  they’appear 
distinctly’ enough  in  the  re])ort,  and  need  to  be  well  meditated 
on  and  digested  by  those  who  desire  university  reform.  • 

In  the  last  two  centuries,  physical  science  has  arisen  from  its 
infantine  state  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  and  has  assumed 
the  adult  fonn  of  demonstration  or  cogent  proof.  In  the  same 
period,  a  vast  growth  of  Ciernmn,  French,  and  English  litera¬ 
ture  has  taken  jdace,  and  the  extension  of  the  British  power 
has  put  us  in  close '  relation  to  the  languages  of  the  East  and 
West  The  vast*  new  accumulations  of  knowledge,  both  in 
science’  and*  literature,  dw»arf  the  old  classics,*  and  make  the 
Oxonians  uncomfortably  sensible  that  their  institutions  are  old- 
fashioned.  Zealous  friends  of  Oxford  have  founded  a  large 
number  of  professorships  for ‘new  studies,  which  the  university 
has  uniformly  aCcc^ted^ainbition  prevailing  over  caution — and 
has  thus  nurtured  in  her  bosom  an  important  clement  of  disaf¬ 
fection.  The'  professors! 'are,  or  ought  to  be,  by  station,  and 
age,  and  scientific  cnltnrc,  the  ablest  mcii  in  the  university; 
their  name  and  authority’must  necessarily  carry' weight  with  it, 
and  by  the  peculiar  development  of  affairs  they  arc  made  pre- 
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cisely  tlie  pornmnent  nucleus  of  reforming  efforts.  Even  the 
old  theological  professors  are  discontented,  however  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  tiio  reforms  which  we  might  desire.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Pusey,  on  becoming  professor  of  Hebrew,  dis- 
satisfied  at  the  total  neglect  of  his  branch  of  study,  endeavoured 
to  encourngo  it  by  liberally  founding*  new  scholarships,  with 
the  aid  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  the  agriculturist,  and 
a  certain  Dr.  Ellerton.  The  desire  and  the  effort  were  noble,  but 
the  result  has  been  almost  nothing.  After  this.  Dr.  Burton, 
the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  was  scandalized  that  degrees 
in  divinity  are  taken  without  any  examination,  and  with  a 
notorious  absence  of  superior  acquirements  or  ability.  The 
knowledge  of  theology  which  suffices  to  scrape  through  the 
examination  for  holy  orders  must  be  kept  down  to  the  mini- 
mum,  which  will  not  damage  the  property  of  titled  patrons; 
yet  this  small  minimum  suffices  afterwards  to  obtain  also  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity.  But  the  attempts 
of  Dr.  Burton  were  all  in  vain,  and  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that 
neither  Hebrew  nor  Theology  can  be  cultivated  at  Oxford  with¬ 
out  some  great  reform.  This  conviction  cannot  be  very  pleasant 
to  theological  professors  of  the  present  day,  however  conserva¬ 
tive  in  other  respects. 

The  professors  of  law  and  of  medicine  (who  in  the  old 
system  were  next  in  importance)  arc  in  a  still  more  hopeless 
case.  They  are  called  to  haunt  desolated  halls,  and  to  listen 
to  the  quiet  declaration  that  ^  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
for  Oxford  to  be  a  great  school  of  law  or  of  medicine.’  The 
mathematical  professors  are  by  no  means  so  ill-treated,  at  least 
in  tlie  theory  of  the  university  studies ;  nevertheless  they  find 
that  in  practice  their  subjects  cannot  receive  the  attention 
which  they  claim ;  and,  we  believe,  these  professors  have  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  been  regarded  with  suspicion  or  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  the  conservatives,  as  peculiar  stimulators  of  reform¬ 
ing  efforts. 

But  if  the  old  professors  arc  neglected  in  the  universitv 
system,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  newer  f  Men  who  have  any 
love  or  taste  for  their  own  branch  of  knowledge  are  discon¬ 
tented  to  find  themselves  turned  into  mere  show’-lecturcrs,  and 
that  energetic  pupils  arc  never  to  be  hoped  for.  The  university 
likes  tlic  credit  of  well-sounding  names,  and  succeeds  in  getting 
a  respectable  quota  of  men  eminent,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
each  in  his  own  science ;  and  the  number  is  formidable. 

„  *  Tory  time,  Mrs.  Kennicott,  widow  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  Dr. 

Kennicntt,  had  l)equp«’ithed  certain  monies  for  founding  two  Hebrew  scholar- 

shipt  at  Oxford,  £70  a  year  each.  There  are  three  Pusey  and  Ellerton  scholar- 
ihips,  of  i*S0  a  year.  ^ 
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Botany,  cbciiiistrv,  goolopry,  tnincralogy,  medicine,  anatomy, 
iurisprndencc,  law,  morals,  poetry,  political  economy,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Italian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  modern  history,  do 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  professorships.  The  holders  of  these 
find  too  little  sympathy,  and  no  aid,  in  their  studies  within  the 
academic  precincts ;  and  whether  their  clinging  be  weaker  or 
stronger  to  Toryism  or  to  Puscyism,  they  have  an  inward  sense 
that  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be, — that,  however  unde¬ 
sirable  the  process  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  the  end  aimed 
at  must  give  moral  weight  to  it.  No  resident  professor  will 
struggle  hard  against  a  reform  w’hich  re-distributes  revenue  and 
power  in  order  to  improve  the  university  without  touching  the 
interests  of  the  church  ;  most  of  them  will  wish  well  to  it, 
many  will  give  it  their  avowed  and  eager  support,  and  those 
who  oppose  are  not  likely  to  put  forth  fanatical  energy. 

At  the  same  time,  among  the  tutors  of  colleges,  new  and 
unexpected  advocates  for  reform  have  arisen.  The  impetus 
given  to  the  public  schools,  which  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from 
1828,  when  Dr.  Arnold  became  head  master  of  Rugby — the 
year  in  which  also  University  College  in  London  w’as  founded 
—‘has  introduced  into  them  many  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
universities ;  and  as  they  do  not  vacate  their  places  by  mar¬ 
riage,  the  pupil  who  passes  from  school  to  college  frequently 
finds  that  he  goes  to  a  less  able,  because  a  younger,  tutor.  VVe 
know  that  many  Oxford  tutors  are  secretly  humbled,  by  feeling 
that  they  are  inferior  to  the  masters  at  the  public  schools; 
and  they  arc  painfully  aw’arc  that  their  classes  are  heneath  the 
requirements  of  their  abler  students.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
tutor  dares  not  to  give  the  class  his  own  best  knowledge,  but 
must  accommodate  himself  to  the  average,  and  must  work 
towards  the  ‘  schools’  (or  public  examination)  ns  his  goal.  He 
is  depressed  into  a  teacher  of  grammar,  when  he  desires  to  rise 
into  higher  questions  ;  and  the  greater  his  activity  of  mind  and 
his  pow’ers,  the  greater  his  desire  of  certain  reforms. 

Such  are  in  fact  the  influences  which,  tw’o  or  three  years 
ago,  carried  through,  first  at  Cambridge,  and  next  at  Oxford, 
very  significant  statutes  of  reform.  The  great  object  aimed  at 
in  these  w’as,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  possible  study  to  the  under¬ 
graduates.  It  was  distinctly  perceived  that  the  large  fraction 
of  wholly  or  partially  idle  men,  who,  to  their  own  loss  and  to 
the  discredit  of  the  university,  passed  three  years  within  its 
precincts,  w’ere  idle,  chiefly  because  they  could  not  bo  made  to 
sympathize  with  those  particular  studies  which  alone  were 
patronized  in  the  schools.  Many  clever  young  men  come  to 
Oxford  knowing  twice  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  requisite 
for  a  degree.  They  instantly  feel  themselves  superior  to  the 
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college  lectures,  and  thus  are  tempted  to  waste  a  year  in  idle, 
ness.  Afterwards,  some  make  double  efforts  at  study,  others 
have  lost  both  the  taste  and  habif^  and  become  confirmed 
dawdlers.  Others  have  no  taste  at  all  for  ancient  languages, 
but  might,  perhaps,  pursue  studies  in  which  hitherto  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  provided  no  public  examinations.  The  desire  to 
turn  these  energies  into  a  wholesome  and  recognised  channel, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  classes  of  diligent  pupils  for 
the  many  neglected  professors,  animated  the  movement  in  both 
universities.  It  was  probably  aided  also  by  a  reaction  against 
Puseyism.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  this  principle  is 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant  at  Oxford  at  present  among  the 
resident  masters ;  we  believe  it  is.  But  one  effect  of  this  re¬ 
markable  mania  was  to  turn  the  energies  of  young  men  into 
the  reading  of  ecclesiastical  fathers,  and  especially  to  produce 
distaste  for  all  accurate  science ;  so  that  the  public  professors 
were  neglected  far  worse  from  1835  to  1845  than  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been,  at  least  in  Oxford.  After  the  tendency  of  these 
inffuences  to  Romanism  had  been  so  undeniably  manifested,  it 
is  probable  that  the  heads  of  houses  (of  w  hom  a  great  majority 
have  been  a«//-puseyitical)  looked  with  less  displeasure  on  the 
proposed  change,  froiu  the  vague  hope  that  an  increased  pro¬ 
minence  to  a  stable  body  of  professors  might  usefully  prevent 
in  future  so  great  a  disturbance  to  university  affairs  as  had 
recently  been  produced  by  the  singular  inffuence  of  one  man 
without  official  position  :  of  course  we  allude  to  Dr.  Newman. 

But  one  half  of  the  statute  of  reform  was  rejected  by  the 
Oxford  convocation  ;  and  the  reforming  party  distinctly  saw 
tliat,  had  it  even  passed  entire,  their  objects  would  by  no  means 
have  been  achieved.  Suppose  examinations  held,  and  honours 
awarded  in  the  public  schools,  for  jurisprudence,  or  for  modern 
history,  or  for  chemistry  ;  W’as  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  these  branches  w  ould  have  vigorous  classes  of  pupils  ? 
Nay,  but  the  experience  even  of  the  mathematical  studies 
showed  the  vanity  of  this  hope.  Mathematical  first  classes  are 
bestowed  in  Oxford ;  very  capable  instructors  are  not  w  anting ; 
yet  very  few  pupils  of  highest  talent  will  give  their  energies  to 
the  study.  Why  ?  The  reason  is  notorious.  Because  the 
fellowships  are  always  attainable  by  mere  knowledge  of  classics, 
but  seldom  or  never  by  mathematical  knowledge.  The  fellow¬ 
ships  are  not  merely  a  pecuniary  premium,  they  are  also  tlie 
only  ordinary  door  of  admission  to  permanent  residence  and 
power  in  the  university.  Such  endow'ments  are  not  only  a 
bonus  to  the  sciences  which  they  profess  to  foster,  but  they  act 
as  a  cfiA'couragcment  to  all  the  others.  The  study  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  or  of  law,  or  of  chemistry,  would  have  a  far  better  chance 
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in  Oxford,  if  ibc  fellowships  were  swe]>t  away  by  confiscation. 
We  do  not  know  that  such  ill-omened  words  have  ever  been 
uttered  in  an  Oxford  common  room ;  but  we  believe  them  to 
express  the  convictions  of  many  a  ])rofessor :  and  since  such  a 
change  in  the  destination  of  the  fellowships,  as  would  be  equit¬ 
able  to  the  sciences  in  general,  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
university  or  the  colleges  to  eflect,  the  recent  reform  is  so  far 
from  superseding  parliamentary  interference,  that  such  inter¬ 
ference  is  even  needed  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  a  dead  letter. 
We  have  named  the  Hebrew  scholarships.  Neither  these  nor 
the  still  more  valuable  Sanscrit  scholarships  produce  any  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  in  giving  energy  to  study.  Jn  some  years,  vve 
are  informed,  just  so  many  young  men  appear  as  candidates  as 
there  are  scholarships  to  be  received :  and  a  very  miserable 
modicum  of  knowledge  is  necessarily  accepted  as  adequate. 

Beside  this,  there  is  another  class  of  reformers  amon^  the 
conservatives — evangelical  or  puseyite — wlio  desire  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  a  university  education,  and  see  how  little  has  hitherto 
been  done  by  any  of  the  enactments.  One  ])art  is  scandalized 
at  the  enormous  debts  which  young  men  of  middle  rank  are 
tempted  and  enabled  to  heap  on  themselves  or  their  afllicted 
relatives :  another  is  persuaded  that  great  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  are  kept  away  from  the  university 
solely  by  its  large  necessary  ex])ense ;  and  that  if  this 
were  reduced,  its  influence  on  the  nation  might  be  immensely 
increased.  Whereas,  at  present,  they  see  that  while  population 
multiplies,  no  commensurate  increase  of  numbers  is  found  at 
Oxford,  but  new  institutions  are  formed,  more  or  less  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it;  which  implies  that  the  university  is  falling  in 
national  importance.  This  state  of  feeling  makes  many  j)ersons 
not  unwilling  to  see  a  moderate  interference  of  parliament. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ablest  college  tutors  probably  would 
be  glad  to  rise  into  the  position  of  professors,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  enforced  celibacy  and  of  the  mere  grammatical  tuition 
imposed  on  them  ;  but  of  this  they  see  no  chance  at  j)rescnt. 
To  give  up  their  fellowships  is  generally  to  give  up  their  occu- 
l)aiion  for  another,  different  in  kind  perhaps,  as  parish  priests  or 
as  lawyers ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  normal  state  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  is  felt  by  them  as  quite  indefensible.  Nor  do  they  see 
that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  college  lectures 
generally  without  a  public  entrance  examination^  from  which  the 
nniversity  continues  to  shrink,  through  the  fear  of  excluding 
the  scions  of  noble  families.  This  measure  might,  indeed,  con- 
stitmionally  he  passed  by  the  university  itself ;  but  probably 
will  not,  except  by  strong  influences  from  without. 

We  have  slated  what  causes  have  actuated  the  reforming 
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minority  of  Oxford  to  feel  that  the  statute  of  iHoO  by  no  means 
superseded,  but  rather  required  the  aid  of  parliaineuiarv  enact¬ 
ments.  Hut  what  induced  Lord  John  Russell,  at  that  very 
crisis,  to  issue  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry,  we  are  not  able 
positively  to  ascertain.  It  certainly  caused  great  surprise,  and 
had  not*  been  at  all  expected.  We  incline  to  believe  that 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  slow  and  cautiously 
advancing  character  of  liord  .lohn’s  mind.  Possibly,  from  the 
time  that  puseyism  undeniably  manifested  itself  as  Romanism, 
he  saw  that  the  universities  were  exposed  to  serious  danger  from 
the  antiquated  nature  of  their  institutions.  He  was  then  out  of 
ollice ;  and  iq)on  this  came  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  railway 
crash,  and  the  continental  revolutions;  and  J^ord  John  may 
have  put  oil  his  intended  move  until  he  found  the  moment  at 
w  hich  he  least  feared  embarrassment  to  his  other  ])lans,  in  case 
of  its  ]>roducing  an  explosion  of  hostility.  But  about  this  we 
can  only  conjecture. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  tactics  of  the  academic  conservatives. 
In  the  reigns  of  our  early  kings,  there  are  well-known  visita¬ 
tions  of  the  universities  by  royal  commissioners.  Under 
Charles  1.,  the  University  of  Oxford  had  no  objection  at  all  to 
such  visitation,  but  vehemently  protested  against  parlhnnentary 
visitation  as  democratic.  Lord  John  Russell,  desiring  to 
avoid  any  outburst  of  that  old  controversy,  appointed  a  royal 
commission  ;  but  the  commissioners  are  now  met  with  pretences 
of  constitutionalism.  Forsooth,  if  they  have  their  powers  only 
from  the  crown,  and  not  from  parliament  also,  they  have  no 
right  to  interfere  !  Tlie  secret  doctrine  of  these  academicians, 
of  course,  is,  that  the  university  is  their  private  ])roper(y,  which 
they  are  to  defend  by  whatever  arguments  a  mere  lawyer  may 
suggest.  If  ]>arliamentary  commissioners  come,  they  will  call 
that  a  usurpation  of  a  strictly  royal  right ;  but  when  the  royal 
ct»mmi>sioners  come,  it  is  an  unconstitutional  straining  of  the 
prerogative.  However,  the  commissioners  wisely  made  sliort 
work  with  the  legal  (pieslion,  by  disavowing  the  desire  to  compel 
any  one  to  give  evidence.  They  asked  evidence,  and  invited 
communications  from  all  persons  in  dignity  or  in  udicc,  and 
accepted  all  the  information  and  opinions  tendered  to  them. 
In  this  wav,  ihev  failed  often  of  obtiuniim  information  in  detail 
on  many  subjects  (especially  as  to  the  revenue  of  the  university 
and  some  ol  the  colleges),  but  this  has  in  no  way  aflectcd  their 
ability  to  draw  up  a  valuable  report,  and  support  their  conclu¬ 
sions  by  able  reasoning  and  evidence.  Perhajis  we  ought  to 
be  gratcliil  to  the  reluctant  academicians  that  they  did  not  all 
communicate  amply  with  the  commission  ;  else  the  Job  closely- 
printed  lolio  pages  of  evidence  might  have  swelled  into  1 000. 
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The  commissioners  selected  by  the  crown  were  seven  in  nnm- 
-one  bishop  (Dr.  llinds/ot'  Norwich);  one  head  of  a 
house  (Dr.  .leune,  of  IVinbroke  I’olle^e)  ;  one  ])rofessor  (Rev. 
Haden  Powell);  one  head  of  a  public  school  (Mr.  Liddell,  of 
^Vcsiminstcr  School,  known  as  a  (ireek  lexicographer);  one 
dean  (Dr.  'bait,  of  C'arlisle,  late  bead  of  Rugby)  ;  one  lawyer 
(Mr.  Dampier)  ;  and  a  Mr.  Johnson,  of  (iiieeu’s  College,  known 
at  Oxford  as  an  able  niathenuitieiau.  Resides  these,  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  biogra])hcr  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  now  canon  of  Can- 
terharv,  was  secretary  to  the  coniinission.  From  his  pen,  it  is 
rumoured,  that  the  actual  drawing  up  of  the  very  able  report 
has  proceeded.  In  its  conclusion,  a  sunnnary  is  given  of  forty- 
seven  proposals  of  reform,  which  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  its  pages;  and  from  this  summary  much  additional  facility 
of  understanding  is  given  to  those  who  can  but  cursorily  dip 
into  so  lengthy  a  re])ort.  To  go  through  and  ex])lain  each  of 
these  forty-seven  points  ever  so  concisely,  would  be  beyond  our 
limits,  and  would  be  almost  like  a  rej)roducing  of  the  report 
itself.  We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  noticing  the 
points  which  arc  of  chief  importance,  or  of  most  interest  to  our 
readers. 

'J'hc  commissioners  believe  that  the  vast  facilities  derived 
bv  the  university  and  colleges  from  their  wealth,  antiquity, 
public  interest  and  confidence,  adapt  them  for  far  greater  ser¬ 
vices  than  those  which  they  actually  render  to  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  report  advocates  university  extension  in  many 
senses.  It  desires  more  piqiils  and  more  teachers;  more  effi- 
ciem  teachers  and  more  diligent  ]nipils ;  more,  and  more  cer¬ 
tain,  rewards  to  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  study  which  the 
university  professes ;  more,  and  more  sjieedy,  control  over  the 
studies  by  the  iniblic  professors. 

Ill  order  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  students,  the  first 
question  is,  how  to  find  room ;  and  here,  w  ithout  definitely 
urging  anyone  method,  the  report  recommends  a  free  trial  of  all 
of  four  methods  wdiich  have  been  more  or  less  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  evidence — viz.,  to  found  new  colleges,  or  new 
halls  in  connexion  with  some  colleges,  or  to  allow"  members  of 
colleges  to  reside  in  ])rivate  chambers,  or  to  allow  members  of 
the  university  to  reside  independently  in  private  chambers  free 
fioin  connexion  with  the  colleges,  'i'he  last  form  of  admission 
IS  that  which  would  chiefly,  or  ])erhaps  alone,  effect  the  object 
of  greatly  lessening  the  expenses  of  an  academical  d(*grce  ;  but 
It  is  for  many  reasons  the  proposal  which  of  all  in  this  re])ort 
encounters  the  strongest  ojijiosition  at  Oxford.  As  it  stands 
quite  by  itself,  and  may  be  dropt  without  affecting  any  other 
of  the  rccoimiiendations,  there  is  no  propriety  in  endeavouring. 
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as  some  have  done,  to  damage  the  report  bv  attacking  this  one 
point.  Hut  it  seems  to  deserve  from  us  here  a  special  notice. 

For  students  het/ond  a  certain  aije  (in  tlie  case  of  whom  alone 
the  report  distinctly  advises  the  change),  there  is  no  reasonable¬ 
ness  in  pressing  the  necessity  of  that  transitional  system  which 
the  walls  of  a  college  give,  from  a  j)urely  domestic  to  a  wholly 
free  life ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  to  students  of  this  maturer  age 
(probably  of  the  age  of  twenty-one)  that  many  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  must  look  to  their  classes.  If  hnv,  and  jurisj)rudencc,  and 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  modern  history,  and  Eastern  lan¬ 
guages,  are  to  be  eiliciently  ])ursue(l,  a  large  number  of  the 
students  must  be  past  the  age  of  domestic  discipline.  If  there 
are  ])ublic  ])rofessors  anxious  for  classes,  it  seems  unfair,  with¬ 
out  some  great  necessity,  to  limit  them  to  pu])ils  who  are  to  be 
alforded  from  the  colleges,  when  such  pupils  may  be  disabled 
from  attendance  by  the  college  regulations,  over  which  neither 
the  ])rofessor  nor  the  university  has  any  control.  Sup])osing 
a  minimum  of  age  (say  that  of  legal  minority)  to  free  a  student 
from  the  necessity  of  being  a  member  of  a  college,  this  would 
interfere  very  little  indeed  with  the  existing  supj)ly  of  ])U))ils  to 
the  colleges,  and  might  be  of  much  importance  to  some  of  the 
jirofessors. 

'Fo  build  new  ctdleges  and  hulls  is  too  cx])ensive  a  ])rocess 
to  he  counted  on,  and  implies  growth  by  j)atronage  more  than 
by  inward  development.  The  commissioners,  without  expect¬ 
ing  much  from  this,  would  permit  it,  under  the  condition  that 
the  jtrincipal  of  the  hull  shotdd  he  a])pointed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  uuiversitv.  Concerning  the  statutes  of  new  Houses  thev 
say  nothing.  We  confess  that  we  should  look  with  much  aver¬ 
sion  on  one  ])ossible  result  of  too  great  freedom  in  this  direc¬ 
tion — viz,,  if  this  were  exercised  with  the  express  object  of  up¬ 
holding  special  religious  o})inions.  In  a  national  university, 
according  to  our  ideal,  all  individuals  of  the  nation  should  freely 
meet,  without  reference  to  their  s))ecial  religious  opinions  ;  and 
an  aggressive  and  proselytising  organised  body,  in  the  midst  of 
a  literary  institution,  is  exceedingly  t'o  be  deprecated.  A  few 
years  back,  it  is  certain  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sevvell,  or  of  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Nevvman,  had  the  law  allowed  them,  would  have 
founded  a  college  in  Oxford  for  the  express  purpose  of  rooting 
and  propagating  puscyism  :  and  a  few  years  hence,  it  is  within 
possibility  that  l)rs.  Wiseman  and  Newman,  if  then  the  law 
shall  have  put  it  within  their  power,  mav  establish  a  lloinish 
college  there.  The  evil  of  this  would  be  very  slightly  restrained 
by  vesting  the  choice  of  ])rinci])al  in  the  chancellor,  for  he  must 
be  a  Puseyite  or  a  Romanist  if  the  statutes  were  allowed  to 
exact  it.  If  parents  lound  reason  to  imagine  that  in  sending 
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their  sons  to  Oriel  or  Christclnirch  they  were  exposing  them  to 
be  decoyed  into  secret  conferences  with  an  iinserupulons  com¬ 
bination  organized  to  entrap  young  men  into  ])opery,  the  mere 
dread  of  this  might  inllict  severe  mischief  on  the  university.  To 
proselytisin  we  have  no  objection,  so  that  it  he  an  open  and 
honourable  war  of  o])inion,  where  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken 
of  vouth  and  inexperience:  hut  even  if  we  did  not  know  of  the 
sinister  etforts  in  the  last  ten  years  made  by  liomish  ollieials  to 
])roselyte  the  llugby  hoys,  the  general  history  of  Uomanism 
would'warn  us  as  to  what  must  he  counted  on  from  this  quarter. 
If  in  the  present  stage  it  he  allowed  to  the  bishop  of  I^xetcr 
and  Miss  Sellon  to  establish  a  college  at  Oxford,  with  thvir  own 
internal  reqtilations^  \t  wWX  not  he  ]K)ssihlc  to  admit  Dissenters 
at  anv  future  time  into  the  university  without  conceding  to  Home 
the  right  of  instituting  collegi^s  in  Oxford  devoted  to  her  service. 
On  these  grounds,  we  are  dis])osed  to  say  that  no  absolute  right 
to  found  new  colleges  (with  fixed  internal  statutes)  should  V)e 
conceded  to  private  ])ersons;  hut  that  the  university  should 
have  a  veto  on  every  new  institution  ])roposed  in  connexion 
with  it,  and  a  right  to  overrule  its  statutes  at  w  hatever  time  they 
should  he  found  hurtful  to  the  welfare  of  the  university.  A  high 
juuver  of  this  kind  would  never  he  used  without  strong  neces¬ 
sity,  and  its  v(‘ry  existence  would  aid  to  enforce  good  conduct. 

Whatever  he  thought  of  either  of  these  methods,  that  of 
allowinff  colleges  to  have  students  who  reside  outside  the  walls, 
seems  beyond  all  reasonable  objection.  If  moral  evil  should 
arise  from  it,  the  college  itself  w  ill  limit  the  permission  more 
strictly,  or  decline  to  exercise  the  right.  At  (’amhridge  this  has 
long  been  done,  and  without  appreciable  evil.  J'o  put  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  collegiate  authorities  in  such  a  matter 
seems  to  he  a  most  harmless  kind  of  reform  ;  and  the  effect 
would  be  great  and  immediate  in  enabling  all  the  hast  colleges 
to  increase  by  one-fourth,  or  by  one-third,  the  number  of  their 
puj)ils.  Xo  college  after  this  would  be  able  to  afford  to  have 
inferior  tutors,  and  the  backward  societies  would  be  rapidly 
brought  u])  tow’ards  the  level  of  the  best.  We  must  except 
those  which  have  no  free  undergraduates — Xew’  College,  Mag¬ 
dalen,  All  Souls — for  which  special  enactments  arc  on  many 
grounds  essential. 

In  order  to  lessen  an  evil  which  cannot  be  wdiolly  extirpated, 
the  inconsiderate  contracting  of  debts,  the  commissioners  advise 
lhatjno  debt  w’hatevcr  should  be  recoverable  by  law' from  a 
nnnor  and  undergraduate,  unless  the  bill  shall  have  been  sent 
m  to  him  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  item  ; 
and  in  case  of  non-payment,  a  copy  of  the  bill  have  been  de- 
h\ered  within  six  months  from  the  same  date  to  the  parent, 
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guardian,  or  college  tutor.  Moreover,  for  llie  recovery  of  debts, 
they  advise  that  llie  vice-chancellor’s  court  sliould  proceed 
according  to  the  forms  o!  the  county  courts,  and  that  liic  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  court  should  he  thrown  open. 

In  regard  to  nniversity  Ufjislatwn,  the  report  desires  to  destroy 
the  too  complete  approju'iation  ot  the  initiative  by  the  hoiirdof 
the  Heads  of  Houses.  At  ])resent  this  hoard  alone  can  intro¬ 
duce  any  measure,  and  convocation  (or  the  asseinhly  of  masters 
and  doctors)  can  merely  say  yes  or  no.  'I’he  commissioners 
would  reanimate  the  ancient  body  Cidled  the  Congregation, 
which  once  consisted  of  the  honu Jide  teachers  of  the  university. 
If  it  were  now  to  consist  of  professors  and  college  tutors,  it 
might  beneficially  have  the  right  of  deliberating  in  English,  and 
originating  measures  to  be  apjiroved  or  rejected  by  convocation. 
To  prevent  organized  ])arties,  or  indefinite  debate,  the  report 
advises  that  the  congregation  should  not  meet  t)f  necessity,  but 
only  when  a  certain  fraction  of  its  members  re(piire  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  summon  it.  Cinder  such  a  constitution,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Heads  would  desire  to  earn  the  credit  of  doing  all 
the  good  work  themselves,  and  so  to  supersede  the  summoning 
of  the  congregation. 

The  university  professors  at  present  are  not  a  corporation, 
and  can  perform  no  university  act  an  professors.  1  hey  vote 
as  graduates  only.  The  report  advises  that  they  should  be 
made  a  permanent  delegacy  (so  they  call  a  committee  in  Oxford), 
for  superintending  the  public  examinations,  which  w  ould  give  to 
the  professors  a  practical  control  over  the  studies,  if  the  dis¬ 
turbing  iniluence  exercised  now  by  the  fellowships  were  re¬ 
moved.  'I’he  Bodleian  library  also  should  be  put  under  the 
management  of  this  new  committee. 

In  order  to  remunerate  the  professors  more  satisfactorily  (for 
very  few  indeed  are  ade(piately  endowed),  the  commissioners 
strongly  urge  to  ap])ropriate  a  certain  number  of  the  fellowships 
to  this  object.  Magdalen  C’ollege,  for  example,  has  lorty 
fellows,  of  whom  it  is  stated  that  the  juniors  receive  about 
£260  a-year,  while  rumour  assigns  to  the  seniors  near  X‘500. 
The  commissioners  desire  twelve  of  these  fellow’ships  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  endowment  of  six  professors,  who  would  be 
members  and  fellows  of  the  college,  like  the  rest,  but  be 
university  officers,  elected  not  by  the  college,  but  by  the  right¬ 
ful  ^  auiherity  without.  Twenty-eight  fellows  would  still  re¬ 
main  for  the  direct  service  of  the  college,  and  this  is  more 
Ulan  could  be  needed  for  that  object.  Similarly,  Ironi  other 
over-rich  foundations,  professors  to  the  university  might  be 
suppurted. 

But  Ix'sides  die  professors  and  college  tutors,  the  commit- 
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sioncrs  desire  the  creation  of  university  lecturers,  and  believe 
that  the  fungus-growth  of  private  tuition  (which  is  expensive  to 
pupils,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  ])rogress  of  teachers)  would 
then  he  crtcctually  sto])ped.  Fees  sliould  he  paid  both  to  ])ro- 
fessors  and  lecturers,  in  increase  of  endowments ;  and  in  ease 
no  endowments  can  be  had  for  tlie  lectureships,  the  Report 
advises  that  a  limited  number  of  fellows  of  colleges,  if  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lceturcshi])s,  should  be  able  to  hold  their  fellowships 
even  when  married.  'J'he  lecturers  would  be  assistants  to  the 
professors,  who  would  generally  be  elected  either  from  the 
lecturers  or  from  the  college  tutors.  In  this  way  the  university 
would  no  longer  lose  its  best  men  by  marriage,  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  career  would  lx*  oj)cned,  by  which  each  branch  of  science 
might  be  selected  as  a  lifework.  Totally  to  rescind  the  law  of 
celibacy,  would  too  much  break  up  the  existing  college  relations, 
it  is  urged  ;  but  w  hat  we  have  stated  shows  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  desire  to  soften  its  present  harshness. 

They  would  also  distribute  the  j)rofessors  into  four  boards 
(or  faculties  ?) — viz.,  1.  Theology;  11.  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Philology;  1 1 1,  .lurisprudence  and  History;  IV.  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science:  and  they  regard  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  entrance-examination  under  university  examiners  as 
most  essential  to  a  real  improvement.  They  proj)ose  to  strip 
convocation,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  aud  the  graduates  of 
divinity,  of  their  present  right  of  electing  a  few’  professors — 
(this  is  noticeable,  not  for  the  magnitude  of  the  change,  but  for 
the  ])riiiciple,) — to  leave  the  election  of  other  existing  profes¬ 
sorships  in  their  ])resent  hands,  but  to  assign  to  the  prime 
minister  of  the  crown  the  patronage  of  all  new  professorships* 
I'his  proposal  is  open  to  much  discussion,  as  the  commissioners 
are  aware.  On  every  side  it  is  difficult  to  protect  the  exercise 
of  j)atronage  from  sinister  influences.  We  confess  w’e  fear  that 
the  best  intentioned  premiers  will  find  no  better  course  than  to 
consult  some  particular  friend  among  the  heads  of  colleges  on 
each  occasion  as  to  the  right  person  to  ap])oint.  So  it  has  been 
in  the  past ;  and  we  w  ould  rather  that  the  crown,  when  each 
vacancy  occurred,  should  nominate  not  fewer  than  five  persons 
as  a  board  to  report  publicly  whom  they  advise  to  elect,  and  on 
what  grounds.  If  responsible  persons  in  the  university  w’ere 
thus  called  to  give  public  reasons,  and  the  minister  of  the 
crown,  after  hearing  their  report,  were  free  to  take  their  advice 
or  deviate  from  it,  we  believe  that  the  advisers  would  exert 
their  best  powers  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  Whether  ca/i- 
didature  to  any  of  the  offices  should  be  invited  or  allowed,  is 
also  a  secondary  question  of  some  importance,  not  dealt  with 
tn  the  Report. 
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It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  eolleges  that  the  i>roposals  of 
the  coiinnissioners  are  most  stringent,  and  (in  tlio  existing  pre¬ 
judices  of  England)  we  are  disj)osed  to  add,  most  meritorious. 
They  broadly  announce  the  fact  that  the  statutes  arc  not 
observed,  cannot  be  observed,  and,  for  the  sake  alike  of  morality 
and  of  liigh  service,  ought  to  be  legally  set  aside.  Xo  more 
complete  contrast  is  ])ossible  than  that  between  the  fellows  of 
colleges  as  theoretically  imagined  by  the  founders,  and  the 
fellows  as  they  actually  exist.  The  fellows  ought  to  be  poor 
men,  resident,  and  devoted  to  study  and  religious  exercises.  In 
Jesus’  College,  for  instance,  during  dinner,  the  Hible  should  he 
read  in  hall ;  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  walk  about  under  ])ain 
of  fine  or  whipping  ;  and  all  bachelors  of  arts,  while  within  the 
college  precincts,  are  to  talk  Latin,  (ireek,  or  Hebrew  !  The 
principal  of  this  college,  as  of  Wadham,  was  to  be  unmarried. 
At  (iueen’s  (College,  tlie  fellows  arc  to  receive  ten  mar yearly^ 
and  a-vear  is  the  maximum  allowed  in  any  case  to  the 
provost  or  Head.  J'he  fellows  are  never  to  sleep  out  of  college 
except  for  a  grave  cause, and  two  fellows  at  least  are  to  sleep  in  ilie 
same  room.  It  is  strictly  commanded  to  increase  the  numher 
of  fellows  in  ])roportion  to  the  increase  of  value  in  the  estates, 
so  as  always  to  kec])  the  fellows  ])oor.  These  statutes  the 
provost  and  fellows  all  swear  to  observe  ;  but  here,  as  nearly  in 
all  the  colleges,  those  points  which  ollend  individual  self- 
interest  have  been  violated  for  centuries.  In  Magdalen  College 
the  founder  utters  imprecations  on  his  society  if  the  fellows  do 
not  abide  by  his  statutes  ‘  in  their  grammatical  and  literal  mean¬ 
ing;’  yet,  against  his  command,  they  divide  surplus  revenues 
among  them,  and  arc  the  richest  body  in  Oxford.  He  intended 
the  head  never  to  receive  more  than  X  lOa-year,  and  the  fellows 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  ])ence  a  week  ;  and  he  declares  that  any 
sur])lus  shall  be  ap]>lied  to  the  gcnerjil  good  of  the  college,  and 
*  strictly  forbids^  under  pam  of  perjury^  any"  ampler  allowances  to 
the  fellows  ‘  in  any  waf/y  or  under  any  colour  udiateverj'  The 
president  and  fellows  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  these 
statutes  in  oaths  of  elaborate  length,  and  awfid  solemnity. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  New  College.  The  warden  is 
allowed  X*40  a-year  by'  the  founder  ;  in  fact,  he  receives  X‘1400. 
1  he  seventy  lellows  are  to  receive  from  twelve  ])cncc  to 
eighteen  pence  a-week,  according  to  the  ])rice  of  wheat ;  and 
‘  that  they  may  not  blush  for  want  of  clothes,’  each  of  them  is 
to  have  every  year  cloth  enough  for  a  uniform  liverv,  with  six- 
nml-eightpence  for  making  and  trimming  !  Not  until  a  dress  is 
five  years  old  inav  they  give  it  in  charity  to  a  jioor  Ircshnian, 
and  much  less  may  they  pawn  or  sell  it!  J’he  ])rie.st-fellows 
are  to  divide  between  them  forty  mi^rks,  so  that  none  of  them 
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shall  have  more  than  forty  shillings  a>year,  in  addition  to  the 
jillowanee  of  food  and  clothes.  It  is  believed  that  the  actual 
receipts  of  these  fellows  is  near  X'loO  a-year  at  ])resent. 

Nearly  in  all  the  colleges  a  similar  story  is  told.  Christ 
Church  alone  has  no  statutes,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  seems  to 
need  none;  as  is  testified  also  by  Dr.  Maebride  concerning 
Magdalen  Hall,  of  which  he  is  principal.  It  is  delightful  to 
discover  that  reconstruction  is  needless.  But  in  sober  truth, 
niueh  as  we  ])reviously  knew  of  the  overthroto  of  statutes  by 
law,  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  neglect  of  petty 
enactments  which  were  naturally  obsolete,  we  had  no  concep¬ 
tion,  hcforc  reading  this  re))ort,  of  the  extreme  liberties  which 
private  cupidity  has  taken  with  them.  The  ex])osure  is  coin- 
])letc.  As  the  commissioners  remark,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  Heads  and  Fellows  can  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  perjury,  if  they  talk  broadly  of  the  sacredness  of 
statutes.  We  think  our  readers  will  go  farther,  and  say  that 
any  man  of  really  sound  conscience,  who  found  he  had  unawares 
sworn  to  obev’und  cause  to  be  obeyed  statutes  which  now 
cannot  he  observed  without  a  violent  and  destructive  revolution 
in  the  society,  would  refrain  from  administering  the  oaths  to 
new  fellows,  when  it  was  manifest  that  they  must  be  broken, 
and  would  j)ublicly  seek  indemnity  for  this  conduct.  If  the 
breach  of  statutes  were  less  extreme,  it  might  be  hopeless  to 
get  the  assent  of  the  legislature  ;  but  we  now  almost  tliink  that 
even  Sir  Robert  Inglis  will  cease  to  talk  in  j)arliament  about 
the  inviolability  of  college  statutes. 

Tlie  commissioners  advise  that  all  oaths  to  observe  college 
statutes  and  all  declarations  against  their  change,  be  ])rohibited 
as  unlawliil.  Tliat  all  fellowships  (except  a  few  connected  with 
certain  schools)  be  thrown  open  to  all  bachelors  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  that  all  fellows  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  take 
holy  orders,  or  ])rocccd  to  certain  higher  degrees;  and  that 
stc])s  he  taken  to  keep  X'loO  a-year  ami  X‘300  as  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  fellowships ;  that  any  farther  sur])lus  be  ap- 
Jilied  to  louml  scholarshi|)s ;  that  no  scholarships  be  held  for 
more  than  live  years,  and  (with  certain  excejitions)  be  thrown 
open  to  all  British  subjects;  that  no  scholarships  should  lead 
to  fellowshijis  without  re-election ;  that  the  elections  be  always 
determined  by  merit  manifested  in  an  examination,  and  that 
the  electors  be  either  the  whole  society  of  fellows,  or,  in  the 
larger  colleges,  a  board  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  persons  ;  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  fellowshijis  be  set  aside  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  ot  the  new  studies  brought  into  the  academic 
system.  ()1  the  jirofessor  fellows  we  have  already  spoken. 

hinally:  that  the  head  and  fellows  in  each  society  should 
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have  power  <'undcr  such  control  as  may  be  thought  expedient) 
to  alU‘r  or  abrogate  statuWs,  and  to  frame  new  siulutes  as  occa- 
sioii  iiiav  require. 

The  claim  of  ‘  Koiiiuier’s  Kin’  is  repudiated  bv  the  report  on 
lof?al  grounds.  When  men  have  made  wills  which  enact  irus- 
U'eships  for  ever,  in  order  to  secure  money  for  ever  to  their 
posterity,  the  courts  of  law  have  disowned  such  beciuests  as 
‘  contrary  to  public  policy.*  Hiit  it  is  in  principle  the  very 
same,  if  *a  founder  orders  his  college  to  keep  his  pro|)erty  for 
ever  in  trust  for  his  kinsmen.  So  clear  is  the  case,  that  even 
without  new  enactments,  it  is  probable  that  a  college,  which 
sustained  a  legal  action  from  Founder’s  Kin,  would  make  good 
the  right  to  neglect  such  claims. 

Important  as  is  all  the  above,  we  still  believe  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  surprised  that  so  enlightmicd  and  liberal- 
minded  a  commission  should  overlook  entirely  the  question  of 
admitting  dissenters.  The  trutli  is,  that  they  were  instructed 
to  omit  this  point ;  and  it  is  the  more  creditable  that  they  have 
said  as  much  as  they  have  in  that  direction.  They  express  a 
pointed  disapproval  of  the  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  as  an  obviously  improper  mode  of  testing  church 
membi^rship,  inasmuch  as  this  subscription  is  not  demanded  of 
the  laity,  even  for  the  reception  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of 
religion :  and  while  dissuading  tliis  subscription,  they  disap¬ 
prove  of  substituting  for  it  a  declaration  that  one  is  ‘  Member  of 
the  Church.’  Thus  they  leave  the  question  wholly  open. 
Moreover,  they  wish  a  parliamentary  sanction  given  for  all  the 
colleges  to  the  practice  already  (unlawfully,  we  believe)  fol¬ 
lowed  in  some,  of  substituting  select  and  concise  prayers  for 
the  long  and  monotonous  morning  and  evening  service. 

If  each  separate  college  had  leave  to  remodel  its  statutes 
under  some  public  control,  as  the  report  advises,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  before  long,  some  ont^  or  more  would  be  found  to 
admit  dissenters,  as  in  fact  is  done  at  Cambridge ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  for  the  other  colleges  to  complain  of  that. 

Wc  think  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners  will  so  speak 
for  themselves,  that  very  little  comment  is  needed  on  our  part. 
It  seems  to  us  indisputable,  that,  in  order  to  carry  great  acade¬ 
mical  reforms  with  the  least  possible  shock  and  struggle,  the 
parliament  ought  to  give  power  into  the  hands  of  separate 
colleges  wherever  there  is  hope  that  this  w’ill  suffice.  Oaths  to 
the  statutes  must  be  forbidden,  because  they  fetter  the  colle¬ 
giate  action ;  and  many  other  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  would  need  a  parliamentary  enactment :  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  regard  to  various  other  matters.  Especially  con- 
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sideriiig  the  heat  excited  by  religious  controvorsios,  it  deserves 
to  bo  considered  whether,  even  as  regards  the  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles  and  contbrinuy  to  college  chapel,  the 
safest  and  wisest  procedure  for  dissenters  is  not  to  elaiin  of 
parliament  that  sinr/lr  colleges  should  be  empowered,  if  dis¬ 
posed,  to  give  them  relief.  That  the  admission  will  at  last 
come,  we  take  for  granted;  how  to  ettect  it. with  the  least  irri¬ 
tation  aud  ill-will,  is  a  very  rightful  and  Christian  problem. 
We  may  add,  how  to  etfect  it  in  such  a  form  as  shall  least 
give  to  Romanist  ambition  the  opportunity  of  turning  their 
just  freedom  and  equality  into  an  engine  for  unscrupulous  pro- 
selvtism.  The  colleges,  if  duly  armed  with  power,  would  more 
anxiously  and  sagaciously  take  precautions  against  this  danger 
than  parliament  could  be  expected  to  do ;  and  when  Oxford 
studies  are  more  developed,  there  will  be  no  want  of  liberality. 
Already  we  can  predict,  there  is  a  good  time  coming,  although 
tlie  report  is  hitherto  nothing  but  good  advice,  which  may  bo 
neglected. 

Its  eminent  single-heartedness,  we  feel  persuaded,  w’ill  secure 
for  it  the  support  of  those  resident  academicians  who  have  most 
influence  with  thoughtful  men  in  parliament.  Already  it  has 
quickened  the  movements  of  the  conservative  party  in  Oxford. 
New  College,  one  of  the  most  backward  colleges,  with  statutes 
eminently  unsuited  to  the  present  day,  and  glaringly  violated, 
is  calling  on  its  ‘  visitor’  to  examine  and  report  on  its  state. 
This  is  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  defensive  measure,  to  show 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  conceal  anything,  and  that  they 
are  of  themselves  willing  to  reform  ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  no 
result  of  such  visitation,  except  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
parliamentary  aid  w’hich  so  obviously  is  needed. 

The  great  deficiency  is,  a  ministry  which  will  move  in  the 
matter;  and  since  Lord  John  is  virtually  pledged  to  do  so,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  any  liberal  ministry,  whoever  may  be 
premier,  is  certain  to  undertake  it.  Yet  this  certainly  ought 
not  to  make  the  friends  of  reform  inactive ;  we  know  that  it 
does  not  so  in  Oxford.  The  reformers  there,  we  are  told,  not 
only  understand  >vell  the  value  of  the  report  before  us,  but  are 
bent  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  for  a  real  result.  Indivi¬ 
dually  they  have  most  to  gain  by  it,  though  the  object  is  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  one  of  national  importance.  All 
members  of  parliament,  who  call  themselves  liberal,  ought  to 
study  the  report  diligently,  and  aid  its  objects  perseveringly. 
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The  Days  of  Bruce ;  a  Story  from  Scottish  History.  V>y  (trace  Aquilar. 

London:  (iroombridge  and  Son. 

The  histor}'  of  Bruce  is,  in  itself,  a  romance,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at 
our  northern  countrymen  being  proud  of  it.  It  contains  many  of  the 
highest  and  most  stirring  elements  of  which  human  life  is  capable,  and 
constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history'  of  Scotland  of  which  her  sons  may 
well  boast.  'Fhc  present  work  is  an  endeavor  to  place  this  portion  of 
history  before  the  reader  in  an  instructive  and  entertaining  light,  and  few 
efforts  have  been  more  successful.  \\c  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
aerving  .the  interest  it  awakens  in  different  classes  of  readers,  and  in 
no  instance  lias  it  failed  to  rivet  attention,  and  to  induce  a  high  estimate  of 
the  nuthor*s  power.  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  the  brief  Preface  of 
^Irs.  Aquilar,  that  her  talented  daughter  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  praise.  She  merited  it  largely.  Her  numerous  characters  are 
sketched  with  discrimination  and  skill ;  the  ever-varying  sccuc  on  which 
they  acted  is  painted  vividly,  and  a  high  tone  of  morality  is  maintained 
throughout.  Miss  Aquilar  was  evidentfy  well  read  in  the  times  of  Bruce. 
She  knew  its  history,  and  had  imbibed  largely  its  spirit,  and  her  sketches 
of  the  female  actors  esjiecially  arc  distinguished  by  much  purity,  delicacy, 
and  high- minded  ness.  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  work  which  com¬ 
bines  so  happily  the  best  qualities  of  historical  tiction.  The  outline  is 
strictly  accordant  with  fact,  while  the  tilling-up  gives  grace  and  charm  to 
the  narrative. 


Sermons  on  Xatiouat  Subjects,  P readied  in  a  Fillage  Church.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  London  :  Griffiu  and  Co. 

There  is  much  in  this  little  volume  which  merits  commendation.  The 
sermons  art'  rare  examples  of  simplicity  and  earnestness.  They  arc  evi¬ 
dently  uhat  their  title  iiujmrts,  and  as  such,  may  be  studied  with  advaii- 
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ta«re  bv  country  pastors,  whether  in  the  establishment  or  out  of  it.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  that  they  come  up  to  our  standard.  In  manner 
they  are  all  they  should  bo,  biit  in  matter  they  are  deficient.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  truths  of  the  Christian  system, — its  remedial  mercy,  the  compas¬ 
sionate  intervention  of  the  llcdeemer,  salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement, 
the  renewing?  o|)eratiou  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sanctification  of  man’s 
nature  by  a  bclicvin"  apprehension  of  the  Saviour,  are  not  as  prominent 
as  they  should  be,  and  as  is  absolutely  needful,  in  order  that  religious  teach- 
in"  shoidd  be  productive  of  its  legitimate  effects.  There  is  much  to 
pl^se,  many  things  to  admire,  but  the  vital  element  of  Christian  faith  is 
wanting,  or  at  least  is  not  displayed  with  that  distinctness  and  promi¬ 
nence  wliich  is  needful  to  the  winning  of  mankind  from  the  service  of  sin. 
Wc  much  prefer  Mr.  Kingsley’s  companionship  as  the  author  of  *  Alton 
liocke*  and  ‘  Yeast,*  than  as  a  sermonizer.  For  the  former  he  is  admir¬ 
ably  qualified,  for  the  latter,  he  wants  some  essential  ingredients. 


Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal ;  or^  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar 
Jtrgions,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition^  in  the  years 
1850-51.  By  Lieut.  Sherard  Osborn.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Tins  is  the  production  of  a  seaman,  better  versed  in  his  profession  than 
in  the  niceties  of  authorship.  It  is  written  in  an  off-hand,  frank,  and 
intelligent  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  ‘  ]\Iy  motive,^ 
says  the  author,  *  is  twofold,  to  tell  of  the  doings  of  a  screw  steam-vessel, 
the  first  ever  tried  in  the  Tolar  regions,  and  by  a  light  readable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  incidents  in  the  late  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  interest  the 
general  reader  and  the  community  at  large  upon  that  subject.’  The 
volume  is,  of  course,  mainly  employed  in  detailing  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  narrative  is  deeply  interesting.  No  opportunity,  however, 
is  lost  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  nature  of  the  regions  visited, 
and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people  with  whom  Lieut.  Osborn 
came  in  contact.  Its  value  is  therefore  considerable,  and  few  will  regret 
the  time  spent  in  its  penisal.  It  is  a  pleasant  book  of  light  reading, 
which  brings  home  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena,  both  physical 
and  moral,  of  a  region  which  few  of  our  countrymen  will  be  tempted  to  visit. 


Brittany  and  the  Bible ;  with  remarks  on  the  French  people  and  their  affairs* 
By  J.  Hope.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  publication  forms  No.  23  of  *  The  Traveller’s  Library.’  Wc  have- 
read  it  with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and  can  honestly  commend  it  to 
our  readers.  It  consists  of  notes  written  during  the  author’s  residence  in 
Brittany,  is  characterized  by  much  earnestness,  and  throws  light  on  the 
habits  and  religious  condition  of  the  Bretons.  Mr.  Hope  draws  a  mclan- 
choly,  yet  we  fear  a  truthful,  picture  of  the  general  state  of  the  French 
people.  It  is  not,  however,  all  dark.  There  arc  some  bright  colors — 
not  many,  indeed,  yet  enough  to  convince  us  of  what  may  be  looked  for 
when  the  sanitary  influences  of  religious  truth  are  widely  circulated.  Wc 
are  glad  to  find  such  a  work  in  Messrs.  Longman’s  scries,  and  doubt  not 
Its  being  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers. 
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Noiet  and  RtfiectioM  on  the  EpUlle  to  ike  Hebrews.  By  Arthur  Pridham, 
Author  of  ‘  Notes  nnd  lleflections  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans/ 

‘  Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Psalms.*  Bath :  Binns  and  (loodvviu. 
London :  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Nisbet  nnd  Co.,  1852. 

We  are  always  thankful  for  the  fruits  of  thoughtful  examination  of  par¬ 
ticular  books  of  scripture.  Mr.  Pridham  is  a  careful  writer  and  eminently 
evangelical.  lie  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  neglected  topic  of 
the  divine  dispensations,  and  though  some  readers  may  object  to  what  are 
commonly  called  ‘  Millennarian  Views*  in  his  volume,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  it  in  general  terms  of  commendation,  because  we  happen  to 
have  views  of  our  own  relating  to  the  connexion  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  we  are  living,  and  that  which,  being  yet  future,  precludes,  as  we 
think,  the  formation  of  any  dogmatic  judgment,  and  exposes  the  confident 
expression  of  opinion,  on  several  sides,  to  the  suspicion  of  rashness  and 
party  bias.  We  believe  that  the  judicious  and  spiritual  reader  will  find 
this  volume  very  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  remarkable  Epistle  on  which 
it  is  written. 


The  Families  of  Holy  Scripture,  By  Charles  Larom.  London  :  lloulstou 

and  Stoncman.  1852. 

A  PLEASING  little  book,  by  a  very  amiable  writer,  which  will  be  rcadw'ith 
interest  by  heads  of  families.  Our  neutral  position  disqualifies  us  for 
making  any  observation  on  a  few  passages  suggestive  of  controversy, 
while  it  reejuin^s  us  simply  to  notify  that  there  are  such  passages. 
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Voices  of  the  Dead.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.T).,  Minister  of  the 
Scottish  National  Church,  Crown-court,  Covent  Carden,  Author  of 
‘  Voices  of  the  Night,*  ‘  Voices  of  the  Day,*  &c.,  &c.  Third  Thousand. 
liOndon :  J.  F.  Shaw;  Hall,  Virtue,  nnd  Co.  1852. 

We  have  copied  Dr.  Cumming’s  title-page,  as  somewhat  entertaining,  as 
introrlucing  a  gentleman  who  twice  over  tells  his  reader  that  he  preaches 
to  ‘  seventeen  hundred  people,*  and  that  if  he  prints  a  sermon  it  is  to  be 
read  by  ‘  seventeen  thousand  people.*  We  suppose  this  volume  consists 
of  sevenU'cn  such  sermons,  and  that  they  have  been  reported  verbatim, 
with  the  corrections  necessary  to  substitute  the  chapter  for  the  sermon, 
nnd  with  the  prefixes  of  poetr}’  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  neither 
•  sjiid  nor  sung*  in  the  pulpit.  We  have  no  desire,  and  no  power,  to 
prevent  these  brilliant  discourses  being  read  by  the  thousands  of  the 
eloquent  preacher’s  admirers,  not  only  in  these  islands  and  the  United 
States,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  his  sermons  ai*e  read  in  *  India,  Australia,  and 
the  continent,*  on  w’hieh  imjKutant  faet  we  frankly  tender  him  our  felicita¬ 
tions.  \N  riting  critically,  we  are  free  to  say  that  w’e  desiderate  greater 
accuracy  in  scientific  allusions,  less  re]>etition,  greater  ehasteness  of 
imagerv’,  and  more  food  for  thought.  We  have  observed  several  minute 
contradictions  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  nipid  delivery  of  the  speaker, 
but  which  cannot  be  concealed  in  a  book.  We  think  there  is  a  dillerence 
between  an  extemporaneous  discourse,  and  a  chapter  in  a  printed  volume. 
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which  it  is  inconvenient  to  overlook.  The  cacoethes  acribendi  is  not 
exactly  the  description  of  Dr.  Cuniming’s  passion,  but  the  cacoetlm  public 
candi.  It  is  no  affair  of  ours  that  wealthy  people  should  gratify  their 
taste  in  such  matters ;  but  we  demur  to  considering  this  volume  as 
belon^^ing  strictly  to  the  liti*rature  of  our  language.  At  the  same  time 
wc  chwrfully  accord  to  every  man  the  right  to  do  good  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  popularity.  Wc  do  not  think  that  any 
man  can  long  be  popular  in  a  Ijondoii  pulpit  without  deserving  it ;  but 
we  confess  to  a  certiiiu  stpieamishness  about  any  appearance  of  clerical 
solicitude  in  courting  it,  and  turning  it,  in  a  worldly  sense,  to  good 
account.  So  excellent  a  preacher  as  Dr.  Gumming  has  no  occasion  to 
give  such  an  impression,  and  we  trust  that  so  good  a  Christian  will  allow 
us  to  express  freely  our  dislike,  in  religious  circles,  of  what  our  friends  in 
Germany  express  by  a  word  for  which  wc  have  no  English — attfichueidereL 


Cattle  Dehraine ;  or^  The  Rubied  Peer,  By  Maria  Priscilla  Smith.  In 
Three  Volumes.  Ijondoii:  Bentley.  1851. 

These  volumes  have  a  taking  title,  and  a  startling  tale,  well  conceived, 
and  told  with  much  vivacity.  The  moral  is  not  to  our  taste ;  and  the 
long  discussions  in  favour  of  communistic  doctrines  are  not  the  less 
wearisome  for  being  contrary  to  our  convictions  of  truth.  While  we 
admire  the  tact  and  power  of  the  authoress,  and  sympathise  with  many  of 
her  aspirations,  we  hold  our  Christian  belief  too  strongly  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  dre4uny  philosophy  of  Ferrers  Hartwell,  or  to  be  edified  with 
the  death-l)cd  scene  of  Harry  Thornton. 


Heroes  of  the  Bible ;  or.  Sketches  of  Scripture  Characters.  By  W^.  T. 

Edwards,  Congregational  Chapel,  City  Boad.  London :  John  Snow, 

1852. 

Since  the  publication  of  llobinson’s  ‘  Scripture  Characters,*  and  Hunter’s 
‘  Sacred  Biography,*  w^e  have  had  few  works  of  the  same  order,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  (’ox*s,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  noticed  in  our 
last  Number.  We  have  often  sketched,  in  thought,  a  ])lan  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  adopted  by  the  writers  to  whom  wc  have  now  referred, 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Edwards.  ()f  the  ‘  Heroes  of  the  Bible,*  we  can  only  say, 
that,  without  any  pretensions  to  originality  of  thought  or  richness  of  illus¬ 
tration,  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  pulpit  instruction — brief — lively — serious 
— scriptunil  in  its  tone,  and  eminently  practical  in  its  application. 


Social  Statics  ;  or.  The  Conditions  Essential  to  lluman  Happiness  specified, 
and  the  first  of  ihcni  developed.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  London:  John 
Chapman.  1851. 

This  is  a  remarkably  lucid  and  well-sustained  exposition  of  one  simple 
principle  in  most  of  its  logical  consequences.  The  author  begins  with  a 
brief  but  smart  dissection  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  especially  in  the 
fonn  given  to  it  by  Jeremy  Bcntham  in  his  principle  of  ‘the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  grciitest  number,*  during  which  he  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  meu  arc  agreed  on  cither  the  definition  of  happiness,  or  the 
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rouUioiU  by  which  it  is  to  be  ottaiuetl,  and  the  kindi^  fallacy  of  imajnn- 
that  the  stage  of  human  civilirtUioii  implied  in  government  is  the 
normal  and  pi'rinaucnt  condition  of  man.  The  writer  has  not  burdened 
hiintclf  with  the  conaderation  of  the  kist^trical  development  of  the  social 
life,  whicli  is  the  only  philosophical  method  of  treatment.  He  can  no 
more  construct  society  on  abstract  theories  than  he  can  create  planets. 
\Vc  look  with  distmst  oti  all  works  of  this  description  as  likely  to  en¬ 
courage  the  recklessness  of  innovation;  at  the  same  time,  \vc  acknowledge 
that  many  of  the  jurinciples  asserted  ore  solid,  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them  arc  fair ;  only  there  are  many  other  principles  e(pially  solid,  of 
w  hich  this  writer  takes  no  cognizance,  from  which  different ’conclusions, 
not  less  logical  and  cogent,  might  be  draw’ii. 


The  Importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Bantne^^,  A  scries  of  Addresses 
delivered  at  various  Popidnr  Institutions.  Revised  and  Corrected  by 
the  Authors.  London:  Griftin  and  Co.-  1852. 

.  *1 

Thf.sk  addresses  are  by  the  following  eminent  piTsons  : — G.  0.  C.  Ver- 
planck,  Esej.  (New  York);  Sir  J.  V.  IV.  llcrschel,  Jlart, ;  Right  lion,  B. 
Disraeli;  Lord  John  Manners;  The  Hon.  G.  Sydney  Sinvtho;  Sir  T.  N. 
Tnlfourd  ;  Professor  Philips ;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  Art.'hbisliop  IVhately  ; 
Charles  Knight,  Es(|. ;  Jxad  Mahon ;  Professor  >i’icliol ;  the  Duke  of 
Argyle;  Sir  David  Brewster;  and  Henry  GLissIbrd  Bell,  Esip  As  might 
be  presumed,  they  are  of  varied  interest,  and  abound  in  local  references ; 
but  we  know  not  any  class  of  readers  to  whom  they  will  not  be  deserveilly 
welcome.  They  derive  most  of  their  interest  from  the  reputation  of  the 
.sevend  spc'akers,  and  they  set  forth  the  themes  of  science  and  literature 
with  u  healthy  freshness  seldom  found  in  more  formal  publications. 


Jnsehar :  a  Story  of  the  North,  London  :  Parker. 

It  would  l)e  a  great  blessing  for  writers  and  readers,  if  nine-tenths  of  our 
authors  of  fiction  or  historical  stories  w’ere  put  under  a  ‘  gagging  act,’  and 
half  of  the  other  tenth  forced  to  write  wliat  did  occur,  instead  of  what 
might,  could,  would,  or  should,  have  occurred.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
gentleman,  who  is  evidently  well  read  in  the  bistor)'  of  the  period  lu;  lays 
his  talc  in ;  but  instead  of  writing  what  his  acquirements  would  well  tit 
him  for — a  life  of  the  great  Auscliar,  the  apostle  of  Christianity  iu  Sweden, 
by  which  he  would  do  a  service  to  our  scantily-furnished  shelves  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history' — he  must  iieetls  try  to  write  what  he  is  not  fitted  for — a 
story  founded  on  the  life—hy  wliich  he  only  weakens  the  interest  of  the 
history’,  ond  gives  us  a  second-rate,  pale,  colorless  tale. 

The  author  is  evidently  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  subject,  as  fiu*  as 
student  familiarily  is  conct'rned.  The  accessories,  dresses,  and  decorations, 
are  all  quite  correct ;  giant  herserkirs,  pirate  Northmen,  priestesses,  runes, 
chaunts,  Odin,  1*  reyn,  nlthing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  arc  here ;  hut  some-  ^ 
how,  like  Pharaoh’s  chariots,  *  they  drive  heavily.*  ITie  characters  are 
but  unsnbstantinl  personages  after  all ;  and  though  a  scene,  or  two  arc 
spirite<i,  yet  the  whole  surrenders  the  perpetually  interesting  power  of  real 
history  without  attaining  the  poet’s  power  of  the  truer  truth — the  perfect 
fiction.  I  : 
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Tke  FifurGoipeh  Combined;  or,  ike  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeua  ChrUi, 
ei  narrated  the  four  Evaugeliata ;  being  n  Chronological  Arrange- 
lucnt  of  the  (iosiieh  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  in 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  according  to  the  authorized  version,  with¬ 
out  any  additions,  and  omitting  repetitions  only.  London  t  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  W.  Adams  and  Co.  1850. 

A  Mouoteasaron ;  or,  the  Gospel  Eecorda  cf  the  Life  of  Christ,  combined 
into  one  Narrative,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  Apostolic  Harmony. 
Edited  by  Kussel  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.  London ;  S.  T.  Whitfield. 
1851. 

We  have  read  each  of  these  harmonies  with  much  interest.  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  differs  from  the  former,  which  is  anonymous,  in  occasional  departures 
from  the  receivetl  version,  in  brief  explanatory  notes,  and  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  more  elaborate  arrangement,  and  in  a  lucid  exhibition  of 
that  arrangement  in  analytic  sections,  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form.  We 
do  not  find  any  indication,  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  of  a  theolo¬ 
gical  bias.  The  former  work  is  the  more  elegant  in  appearance;  the 
latter  more  likely  to  assist  the  reader  in  a  somewhat  exact  and  critical 
understanding  of  the  (rospcls.  We  commend  them  both  as  laudable 
attempts  to  help  the  Christian  student  in  the  most  interesting,  ns  well 
as  sacred,  of  studies,  by  presenting  to  him  the  *  Life*  which,  beyond 
others,  is  full  of  heavenly  truth,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human  good- 
n.'ss,  and  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  one  living  and  true  God. 


Sermons  Preached  on  various  occasions  at  the  JFest  London  Synagogue  <f 
British  Jews.  By  the  llev.  1).  W.  Marks,  Minister  of  the  Congregation ; 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Founders.  London :  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.  a.  m.  5711 — a.  d.  1851. 

These  sermons  are  respectable  ns  compositions,  and  valuable  as  conveying 
a  large  amount  of  useful  instruction.  Their  chief  and  proper  interest, 
however,  lies  in  their  being  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  held  by  men 
sustaining  towards  the  Hebrew  faith  a  relation  like  that  of  Protestants 
towards  the  Catholic  church ;  that  is,  they  reject  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  hold  fast  by  the  Scriptures.  Of  course,  the  Christian  reader 
regrets  the  absence  of  that  faith  which  we  believe  to  have  animated  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  is  consummated  in  the  teaching  of  Messiah. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  in  these  discourses  which  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Christians  as  well  as  Israelites.  The  movement  of  which 
they  arc  a  sign  and  an  exposition  is  of  great  importance  both  in  England 
and  on  the  European  continent,  and  one  in  which,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice,  while  we  hope  it  is  but  the  precursor  of  one  immea¬ 
surably  more  spiritual  and  glorious.  We  tender  the  reverend  author  of 
the  volume  our  thanks  for  so  precious  a  contribution  to  our  sacred  literature. 


Health  iMde  easy  for  tke  People  ;  or  Physical  Training  to  make  their  Lives 
tn  this  world  Long  and  Happy.  By  Joseph  Bentley.  London ;  Joseph 
Bentley.  1851. 

A  sensible  and  useful  book. 
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tmd  the  Book  </  kU  PropkBcy\  m  Eirpooitioo.  Ih  the  Re?. 
Patrick  Fairbaim,  Sallon.  author  of  *  Typology  of  Scripture/  ‘  Jouah/ 
!cc.  Kdiuburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Ix)udou  :  Hamilton,  Adamt,  and 
Co.  1851. 

We  foci  as  though  wc  were  not  doing  justice  to  so  large  and  so  well 
studied  a  work  as  this  by  merely  a  ‘brief  notice  /  and  indeo<l  we  hare 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  deroting  to  it,  as  it  desenes,  seTeral 
pages  of  review  ;  but  as  we  are  unwilling  to  keep  back  any  longer  a  volume 
•o  important,  we  feel  that  we  are  better  fultilling  our  own  sente  of  dut^ 
when  we  yield  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  brevity  and  delay. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  mastered  the  literature  of  his  subject ;  is  luuiiiiar  with 
Grocnhill  and  Newcouibe,  with  Radus  and  Villaliutudus,  w  ith  Calvin,  Rosea* 
midler,  and  Maurer,  w  ith  Ewald,  ILavernick,  and  iUig,  and  llengstea* 
berg ;  be  bus  entered  profoundly  into  the  iiliosyucraaies  of  Exeklcrs  mental 
character  ;  his  imaginativeness,  his  sensuousuess,  his  ‘  fleshly  eve* ;  his  love 
of  strong  painting  and  symbolical  expression ;  be  has  sei'u  the  worth  of 
such  a  prophet  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  ministry  among  exiles 
and  captives,  while  Daniel  was  directing  the  movements  of  an  empire; 
he  has  seized  the  salient  points  of  character  and  position  which 
gave  their  tone  to  the  comjwsition ;  and  has  pondered  the  gorgeous 
Tisions  of  inspiration  with  learning,  wisdom,  devotion,  and  reveren¬ 
tial  love.  AVe  do  not  go  along  with  him  in  all  his  expi^sitions; 
yet,  when  we  ditfer  from  him,  it  is  with  hesitation  and  unfeigned  respect. 
We  entindy  I'oncur  in  his  views  of  the  Vision  of  the  Dry  Rones,  and  of 
the  Assault  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  and  his  dealing  with  the  last  eight  chap¬ 
ters  is  the  most  satisfactory  wc  have  over  read.  We  prize  the  *  Exposition* 
very  highly,  as  one  which  both  vindicates  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
principh's  of  ])rophetical  interpretation,  which  have  been  so  grievously 
violated  in  a  very  large  portion  of  books  professing  to  foretel  the  future 
course  of  otir  world’s  outward  history,  by  converting  the  symbols  of 
poetry  into  the  actual  anticipation  of  events.  We  look  on  Mr.  Fairbairn  as  a 
good  ex(K)under  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  this  inspireil  prophet. 


Hwrol  Kronmny  for  Cottage  Farmers  and  Gardeners  ;  a  Treasniy  of  Inform 
smftion  on  Cote  Keeping,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry,  the  Horse,  Pony,  Ass,  Goat, 
Honey  Pee,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  By  Martin  Doyle  and  others.  Loudon: 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

A  USEFUL  reprint,  with  additions,  of  the  principal  articles  on  rural  economy 
in  the  *  Family  Economist.*  The  very  title  is  refreshing  to  us  amid  the 
vrhan  labours  of  literature ;  and  w  e  know  enough  of  country  life  to  be 
siilisfieil  that  the  practical  advices  here  given  are  among  the  best  things 
that  can  be  said  to  persons  of  the  class  for  w  hich  they  are  inteuded. 


Instinct  and  Reason  Drfiniiicely  Sejmraied ;  and,  consecjuently,  including 
au  answer  to  ‘  The  \  exala  Q.iucstio  of  Brute  Ucixsoning,*  which  has  so 
long  perplexed  the  ablest  writers  ou  that  important  point,  by  Gor- 
donius.  London;  Efliugham  Wilson.  1852. 

A  I'cally  clever  pertormimee,  which  will  amply  repay  perusal. 
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<2/*  ^  Motictt  uAick  mJ»otti  ms  to  Imvs  ike  Ckmxk 

of  Jiome,  C.  L.  Tuvior,  formerly  a  Boman  Catholic  Priest.  IVaiis- 
ktod  from  the  French,  by  A.  S.  lUisby.  Ix)udon  :  Bosworlh,  1S51. 
Thi  writer  is  now  the  Protestant  Minister  at  Clcmont-Ferrand.  Piiy-de- 
D^ine,  .\uvergue,  much  esteemed  by  the  Evangelical  clerjo  Fraiice,  Wo 
oomm^  it  to  our  readers  as  the  personal  testiiuonv  and  the  eulighteircd 
defeimc  of  au  intelligeiit  and  earnest  convert  to  the  Bible. 


AVir  ami  Popular  History  qf  Kuylaud,  By  Itobert  Ferguson,  L.L.D.  In 
four  volumes.  Loudon:  J.  Cassell.  1S51. 

These  rolumes  are  well  written.  They  bring  the  history  down  to  tho 
rear  1850.  We  art'  glad  to  find  so  much  aceunde  information  combined 
with  principles  so  enlightened  broiight  within  the  reach  ot  the  many.  It 
is  an  undertaking  which  deserves  all  the  encouragement  it  can  receive. 


A  If’ffl'  OH  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  By  J.  W.  North,  M..\.,  Chaplain. 

Peuzai\ce  :  llowe  and  Son.  London  :  l.ongmans. 

A  VERY  intelligent,  entertaining,  and  useful  companion  for  tourists  in  tho 
beautiful  islands,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  Headers  who 
have  leisiue  for  excursions  in  the  approaching  summer.  We  omitted  to 
notice  it  last  year,  because  tho  gnind  attraction  of  the  Crystal  Palai'o  inter¬ 
fered  with  our  purpose.  The  volume  will,  however,  l>e  found  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  excur¬ 
sions  on  the  wings  of  imagination.  It  tells  them  all  about  the  topo¬ 
graphy,  histoiy ,  antiquities,  statistics,  and  natural  history  of  islands  wliich, 
though  but  a  few’  hoiurs  sail  from  Penxance,  are  less  known,  probably,  to 
Englishmen  than  those  of  the  Antilles  or  the  Pacific. 


The  Sliugsby  Papers:  A  Seh'ction  from  the  Writings  of  Jonathan  Froke 
Slingsby.  Bubliu  :  M'Cilashan.  London  :  Orr  and  Co.  1868. 

This  agreeable  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  *  Headings  in  Popular  Lite- 
rnturt*.*  The  pnj>er8  it  contains  are  reprinted  from  the  ‘Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity  Magazine,’  which  were  much  commended,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but 
in  Cireat  Britain  and  America.  They  are  written  in  a  liveJy  and  some¬ 
what  brilliant  style  on  the  following  attractive  topics  : — The  Slingsbynn 
— (leneral  riionghts  on  Christmas — (’hristinas  Day  at  Castle  Slingsby — 
Thoughts  on  the  Old  Year — The  Old  Year  and  the  New — The  Bells  of  St. 
Bruno-— Twelfth  Day;  or,  the  Last  of  our  Holidays — St.  Valentine’s  Day 
A  Legend  of  St.  A’ulentiiu* — St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  my  own  Parlour. 
The  Selection  is  a  wholesome  addition  to  the  many  cheap  publications  for 
popular  and  family  reading. 


The  Justified  Believer  ;  his  Security^  Conflicts,  and  Jrtitm 

“  St.  James’,  Holloway. 


ifmpns,  i>y  >v.  r 
A  new  editior 


Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Ineuinbent  of 
I/>ndon  :  lleligious  Tract  Society. 

A  JtDiciors,  practical,  and  highly  Scriptural  treatise  on  a  vital  aspect 
the  Christian  faith,  seasonable  at  all  times,  and  adapted  to  all  capaciti 
Rud  to  every  class. 


s  ‘J 
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Srcret  rrai/er  and  iU  accoMpanying  Exercuei,  By  IU.‘V.  J(imes  M‘Gm. 

Glasgow :  Bryce. 

This  litUc  book  is  one  that  you  cannot  read  for  the  purpose  of  writiug  a 
notice  of  it.  The  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs — the  devotioual—are 
not  meant  to  be  criticized,  but,  to  be  felt;  and  we  should  as. soon  think 
of  taking  a  good  mairs  prayers  to  review'  as  of  coming  to  siidi  a  volume 
for  that  puri)ose.  We  can  only  say  of  the  present  treatise  that  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  practical  and  prayerful,  simple  and  earnest ;  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
pectiliarly  acceptable  to  the  large  class  who  seek  in  tlieir  reading  for 
stimulus  to  their  religious  life  from  the  affectionate  reiteration  in  familiar 
words  of  familiar  truths. 


Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades.  ’  Translated  from  the  French,  by  TV.- 
Itobson.  In  three  voliiines.'  Vols.’  I.  and  11.  London  :  George 
iioutledgc  nnd  Co.  ^  ^ 

This  is  an  excellent  translation  of  the  best  history  of  the  Crusades  which 
Kuropcan  literature  has  supplied.  Considering  ’the  .great  value  of  tlve 
work,  and  the  high  Reputation  it  bears  on  tlm  Continent,  we  are  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  has  not  been  previously  introduced  to  the  English  reader. 
We  we  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact,  ainl  congratulate  our  countrymen 
that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  length  in  so  nuthentic  n  fonn^  and  at  so  lov 
a  price.  The  translator  and  publishers  are  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for, 
having  catered  so  well  for  our  iustructioii  and  entertainment. i  ^Michaud’s 
History  is  the  most  complete  recoid  of  ths^Crusades  yet  given  to  Europe. 
It  distauoes  all  com()ctitors,  and  le^ivcs.jno  ho[)o  of- a  suiHuior.  In  the 
worIs  of  the  author’s^ biographer,  t  It  mny^.be  said  without <  exaggeration, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  bistoricarworks  that  our'  age  has  pro¬ 
duced.  To  its  completion  he  sacrificed  almost  every  moment  of  twenty 
of  the  last  years  of  Ids  life.’  By  issuing  it  in  a  cheap  but  neat  form,  the 
^lessrs.  Koutledgc  have  increased  the  nbligntinn  conferred  on  the  public ; 
and  wc  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  Iiavc  been  amply  remunerated. 
Two  volumes  of  the  w  ork  are  already  published  ;  a  third  is  to  follow  ;  aud 
wc  strongly  recommend  all  our,Radoi:s-?-thc.jx)un,g  especially — to  give  to 
its  pages  an  early  and  attentive' peni^nl.  ' 


Notes  and  Narratives  tif^a  Six  X^ars'  principally  amongst  the  pens 

qf  tendon*  By  Vand^ki$te,  late  J^ondou  ,.Cit»  Missionary. 

,  Xioudou :  Xiabcl  aud  Co*  ,  j  ,  .  •  ”  *  i 

Tnrs  small  volume  contai|is  thAinofet(ntalIbu^  record  of  a  cily'nussIonaiy'*8 


^ily  llfr.  They  who  doubt  .theV  W’r(^tchcdhe^s',^rgnorhnce,  Wiitality,  nnd 
Tti^  which  abound  in  London',’  or'  atb  ^eep*^i(jal  as  to.the'tood  eftccted  byi 
religious  ancles,  j  w'ill  weU  '  tb  cbn^ult  ife^.piigbs.  ^  It  i$'n  touching 
record  which  all  may  peruse  vith  advantage^'‘ahd  from 'which  some  lessbnS 
of^at  practical  value  may  be  derived.^*^ 'fhe  powW^  of  religious  truth  to 

WliniV  Sti/I  Alia%«rh#A  1  »  I'  a  *  ■  !.'•  I'j*  *  i  i  'i  l 


punfj  and  elevate  the  most  criminal,  is'  shpwtrin^tlieTorm’  best  adapted 
wl  incredulilv  at  defiance.  ‘ 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 


The  Kyhtk  of  Paul  to  the  PhiUppiam^  and  the  General  Epistle  of  Jatnes^ 
Prartitdfhj  and^ITisfnncallit  Explained,  By  Augustus  Neandcr.  To 
>  which  is  added;  A  Piscburee  'oti  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  and  its 
Si^s.  By  the  same  'Author.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev. 

‘  Alexander  Napier, ‘  M.A.;  Vicar‘  of  Holkham,  Norfolk.  Edinburgh., 
T.nndT.Cla4.  TSSl'.; -  I 

Wi  hail  the  appearance  of  thc^ ‘minor  works  of  the  illustrious  and  ever- 
to-hc-lauicntcd‘ German  j  ecclesiastical  ^historian.  The  more  intimate  thel 
a<Xinaintaricc  of  oiir ‘ministers  and  theological  students  with  the  thoughts  , 
of  this  great  man,  the  sounder  ami  healthier  will  be  their  theological 
opinions.  It  is  well  to  have  the  old  and  much-loved  presented  in  a  new 
terminology,  and  we  welcome,  the  introduction  among  us  in  an  English 
dress  of  this  explication  of  .the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  that  of 
St.  Janies,  because  we  tiiid  here  new  views  of  truth.  We  have  not  leisure 
to  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  translation  with  the  German,  but 
wi*  hare  no  doubt,  from  the  rank  and  standing  of  the  author,  that  it  is* 
creditably  performed.  Those  jiortions  of  the  community  who  are  devoted 
to  thi^ological  pawiiits  in  this  country  are  under  considerable  obligation  W 
the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  for  introducing  to  the  public  notice  some 
admiroble  translations  of  the  late  works  on  biblical  science  in  Germany ; 
and  chiefly  for  bringing  within  the  reach  of,  we  hope  wc  may  say,  all  our 
students  the  invaluable  writings  of  Dr.  Neander,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ‘ 
thinkers  and  most  successful  writei*s  of  modern  times.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  this  neat  little*  volnm'o  has  met  with  a  large  and  remunerative 
sale  in  this  country,  and  that  it ‘has  become  a  favourite  with  them  w'ho 
hme  not  the  privilege  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  author  in  his 
own  language.  ^  ' 


TifE  past  has  heen'a  busy  month.  Wc  have  been  immersed  iu  the 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  gcncml  election.  This  has  been  the  one  topic 
al)out  which  men  have  conversed,  meet  when  and  where  they  might.  The 
ordinaiy  occupatious  of  life  have  been  for  the  moment  disregarded.  The 
one  engrossing  theme  has  called  off  attention,  and  we  have  been  elated  or 
depressed  jacoordihg.  to  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  our  favorite  candidate8l‘| 
To  the  hangers-on  of  party  the  piist  month  must  have  been  a  terrible 
titne.  ThCj  Tapers  and^  .Tadpoles,  ,tory  or  whig — must  have  had  a  raise-, 
rahlc  season  of  it  during  this  sultry  July.  Well,  the  elections  are  now^ 
generally  over.'  Before  this' sheet  meets  the  eye  of  our  readers,  the  contest 
hare  terminated,  and  the  fate  of  the  Derby  ministry,  whether  for 
evil  or  for  good,  will  he  scaled.  On  both  sides  calculations  are  being 
Blade ;  losses  and  gains  are  counted  up ;  and,  what  some  perhaps  will  deem 
strange,  the  shout  of  victory  is  heard  from  both  camps.  Buonaparte  ia 
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reportt'd  to  have  said  that  English  soldiers  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  It  is  so  with  English  citizens.  In  civil  as  in  martiid  contests 
John  Bull  is  no  believer  in  his  own  defeat.  He  seems  scarcely  to  credit 
its  possibility  ;  and  merriment  and  revelry  are  therefore  often  heard 
when  impartial  bystanders  suspect  that  other  sounds  might  best  become 
him.  Something  of  this  sort  is  occurring  just  now,  unless  we  adopt  the 
hypothesis — to  which  we  are  disinclined — that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  is  wilfully  seeking  to  mislead  the  public.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  other  and 
more  honorable  grounds.  The  discrepancy  in  the  reports  of  various  journals 
is  very  glaring,  and  may  well  deter  from  any  dogmatic  judgment.  The 
‘  Morning  Chronicle,*  for  instance,  some  days  since  calculated  the  minis¬ 
terial  returns  up  to  the  10th  at  192,  and  the  non-ministerialists  at  2S4 ; 
thus  giving  to  the  lalttr  a  majority  of  92.  The  ‘  Morning  Herald,’  on  the 
other  hand,  computing  the  ministerial  returns  at  2 14-,  and  their  opponents 
at  242,  gave  to  the/umer  a  majority  of  2.  The  *  Daily  News,*  reporting 
Uie  liberals  at  2C6,  and  the  Derby ites  and  Tcelitcs  together  at  222,  gives 
a  ungority  against  ministers  of  4^t ;  while  the  '  Times,*  ranking  238  only 
as  liberals,  and  244  as  ministerialists  and  liberal  conservatives,  gives  the 
government  a  majority  of  6. 

Amidst  such  diserepaucies,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  attempt  any  minute 
oalculation.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  to  ascertain  the  precise 
rosuit.  Tite  ambiguous  professions  of  many  candidates  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  their  position ;  while  the  return  of  nearly 
sixty  who  are  termed  liberal  coiuercaiives,  as  distinct  from  mlniste- 
lialisU  on  the  one  hand  and  from  liberals  on  the  other,  introduces  an 
elemeut  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  exact  and  certain  classifica¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  such  returns  are  re¬ 
garded,  will  be  the  estimate  formed  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  ministry 
and  its  opponents.  On  some  questions — free  trade,  for  instance — liberal 
conservatives  will  rank  with  the  opposition ;  but  on  others,  and  those 
neither  unitn|)ortant  nor  few,  they  will  be  amongst  the  foremost  opponents 
of  reforming  measures.  It  were  folly  to  expect  Mr.  Goulburn,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  to  be  frequently  associated  with 
Messrs.  Hume,  CoIkIcu,  and  Bright.  We  must  know  a  little  more  of 
the  temper  and  policy  of  the  men  in  question  before  we  venture  to 
predict  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  While,  however, 
we  cautiously  abstain  from  premature  triumph,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  may  not  yet  be  able  to 
aacei^u  with  certainty  the  precise  result,  but  we  may  learn  so  much 
as  will  assure  us  of  the  general  course  and  tendency  of  coming  events. 
To  this,  therefore,  we  address  ourselves,  and  so  far  as  we  are  conscious, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
paitiaanship  that  we  prosecute  the  inquiry.  To  permit  our  judgments  to 
be  swayed  by  any  such  spirit  would  be  sheer  folly ;  for,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,^  the  truth  must  soon  be  known.  Men’s  votes  will  best 
explmn  ^eir  views.  This  criterion  will  dispel  all  illusions,  and  it  is  in 
mn  for  joumalisU  to  prophesy  lalsely  during  the  brief  period  which  elap^ 
bwore  the  House  meets.  We  have  l^cn  at  considerable  pains  to  scrutinise 
the  various  reports  which  are  afloat,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  disposed  to 
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nlacc  most  reliance  on  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  *  Examiner* 
of  the  24th.  It  is  calculated  up  to  Friday,  the  23rd,  and  does  not  include 
the  Peelites  or  liberal  tories  as  a  section  of  the  liberal  party. 


Liberal  gain.  Tory  gam. 

I.  English  boroughs  ....  33  33 

II.  English  counties . 1  10 

Hi.  Welsh  boroughs . 1  2 

IV.  Welsh  counties . 1  — 

V.  Scotch  boroughs . —  — 

VI.  Scotch  counties . —  1 

VII.  Irish  boroughs . 3  4 

VIII.  Irish  counties . 2  1 

41  51 

41 


Net  gain  of  seats  to  Tories  •  .  ,  .  10 

Narrowness  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  abridge  this  statement ;  but 
if  it  represents,  with  substantial  correctness,  the  results  of  the  elections 
— and  on  this  point  we  have  no  doubt — then  one  thing  is  evident ;  the 
commercial  policy  of  1846  is  free  from  danger,  but  the  reform  party  has 
failed  to  obtain  that  accession  to  its  numbers  which  would  enable  it  to 
pursue  a  bold  and  comprehensive  policy.  Lord  Derby  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  bread-tax  question,  and  the  response  given  is 
clear,  unequivocal,  and  most  decisive.  On  other  points,  a  more  dubious 
reply  is  rendered,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult — were  it  germane  to  our 
present  object — to  point  out  the  reason  of  its  being  so. 

There  has  been  much  attempt  at  mystification  on  the  part  of  ministers. 
Before  coming  into  office  their  rallying  cry  was  protection  ;  and  when  they 
gained  possession  of  the  treasury  benches  in  Februaiy  last.  Lord  Deirby 
admitted  that  he  was  prevented  from  carrjnng  out  his  views  by  a  hostile 
majority  in  the  Lower  House.  Against  this  majority  he  proposed  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  he  was  at  first  evidently  sanguine  as  to  the 
rwult.  His  lordship,  however,  soon  found  that  the  people  were  against 
him ;  and  the  special  arts  of  Mr.  Disraeli  have  been  from  that  moment 
employed  to  throw  dust  into  the  popular  eye.  Democracy,  the  Church, 
Maynooth,  Protestantism,  and  a  hundred  other  things  have  been  talked 
of,  with  the  obvious  design  of  withdrawing  the  obnoxious  theme.  The 
disreputable  artifice  has  been  adopted  by  the  party,  until  at  length,  as  if 
by  universal  consent,  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard  to  whisper  the  dogma  to 
which  they  had  sworn  fealty.  It  is  strange  to  notice  the  length  to  which 
party  trickery  can  go.  Wc  can  respect  a  protectionist  though  we  think 
him  wrong.  The  honesty  of  the  man  makes  some  amends  for  the  error 
of  his  creed.  But  we  know  no  terms  in  which  adequately  to  express  our 
reprobation  of  the  policy  which,  under  other  pretences,  and  with  an 
affected’  liberality  of  speech,  really  contemplates  the  peniniary  interests  of 
the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  There  is  something  generous  in  an 
a<lvocacy  of  the  poor  when  their  interests  are  supposed  to  clash  with  those 
of  the  rich ;  but  the  nominee  of  the  landlord,  the  pleader  for  a  tax  on 
bread,  is  the  ally  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  in  oppressing  the  poor  and 
the  weak  ' 

*  ‘  -  i-  .  - 
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In  llie  bv|K>cri3y  Im\s  becu  adilcd  to  inju5.tico.  Fiiir 

nonl»  aud  pit)nu3i*5  hove  been  eiuployeil  to  delude  a  coufiiliujr 

j)eopK\  ‘  1  oiwayd  thought,*  said  Air.  Cobden,  at  aketield,  aud  there 
was  terrible  irouy  in  hU  tvorels,  ‘  fr^  the  year  IS46  down  to  la>t  year, 
ood  even  up  to  the  begiuuiug  of  this  year,  that  the  leader  of  the  pruuc- 
tionUl  party  in  the  Hoiiot'  of  Couiinons  waa  n  protectionist.  1  ihv'udii 
he  nu*nnl  by  “  protection,*’  uoi  lucndy  a  Ux  mxni  corn  for  the  pr».*teetion 
of  tlie  agriculturist ;  1  thought  he  meant  protection  to  all  iulen^sts  in  the 
eouutiy* — |)rotection  to  shipping,  protection  to  tuanufaciures,  proUx'tion  to 
sagar,  protection  to  the  colonies,  'ihat  was  uluit  I  undcrstoi>d  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection.  1  Uiought  as  a  freetrader  1  had  been  op^Kxsiug  a  party  nlw 
had  u  principle,  aud  tluU  that  principle  was  opiK>sed  to  free  trade.  Hut  I  see 
the  tone  altogether  changetl  uow,  and  changetl  in  a  way  toex|)osc,  1  think, 
the  selfishness,  the  undisguised  selfishness  of  the  party,  who  are  now  advo¬ 
cating  a  clumge  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  partietdar  interests.*  Mr. 
den,  it  seems,  was  mistaken,  aud  so,  indeed,  were  all  other  men: — the  Ihiko 
of  Kichmond  e<]uully  with  the  member  for  the  ^^est  Hiding,  the  Uoust‘  tA 
Lords  as  well  as  tlie  House  of  Commons,  the  ngricidturists  of  iW  ilm'e 
kingdoms  as  much  as  the  mniiufacturers  of  I>aneashiro  uud  York.  J^iraiige, 
this  univejsal  blunder,  llad  it  been  limited  to  one  jvavty,  it  luiglit  not 
have  defied  solution  ;  but  as  it  |>ervades  all  classes,  is  Ibuud  in  tlie.  puiaoc 
cuually  with  the  cottage;  is  proclaimed  triumphantly  by  the  lordling  and 
admitted  with  Si>rrow  by  the  lalmrcr;  causing  the  farmer  to  e.xult  iu  the 
pros|M'ct  of  artificial  profits,  and  the  merchant  to  despond  iu  tin;  contraction 
of  las  engagements  ;  we  know  no  principle  on  which  it  can  be  explained, — 
no  rule  by  which  it  can  be  harmonized  w  ith  fact.  And  yet,  amid^t  the 
art)a»M  of  the  universe,  such  rule  must  be,  or  we  are  driven  to  a  couclu- 
siou  which  wc  arc  unwilling  to  admit,  even  in  the  case  of  ]>u’d  Dtrlw’s 
government,  bad  as  we  think  of  its  usora/e.  \Vlm  would  have  e\|>eeli'd 
from  the  bitUT  uud  unscrupulous  assailant  of  5>ir  Itobert  Peel,  such  words 
as  the  following; — ‘  Wc  have  been  taimtetl  to-day  with  the  ipiestion  of 
**  Are  you  a  fnetrader,  or  are  yon  not  ?’*  I  nin  almost  surprised  that  the 
big  and  the  little  lottf  did  not  appear  in  the  procession  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite.  The  time  haa  gone  by  when  these  explodcil  ^xilities  ct)uld  iutc- 
re.st  the  ])eople  of  this  country.  No  one  supimscs  that  the  pn  scut  adiui- 
nUtrauou  have  any  intention,  or  over  had  any  intention,  to  bring  buck  tlie 
laws  that  were  rqHJiileU  in  ISFG,*  And  yet  these  very  words  «>r»M|>oken 
by  Mr.  Lismcli  at  his  nomination  on  the  Kith.  >  A  grosser  insult  was 
never  otlered  to  an  KuglUh  assembly  ;  and  if,  at  Aylesbuiy*,  they  induced 
any  other  fediug  than  that  of  contemptuous  imliguation,  the  intellect  of 
Buckinglut^hirc  must  bo  low  indeed.  Ouo  .thing,  however,  is  evident, 
pro^'tiou  is  abandoned  even  by  its  sworn  ndvoentes.  It  lins  no  chunce  of 
reviaiung  the  nl>Oiles  of  the  livii^.  The  liberml  comserxaiirt^  to  a  man  arc 
It;  n  large  proportion  of  the  borough ,  HH*mluirs  in  the 
nunhterial  camp  are  sworn  to  0|>pose  it,  aud ‘  even  sHmic.of  the  county 
memhers  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  ^^e  have  before  ns  the  adih*t*ss  of  tlie 
miiiistf rial  candidates  for  Past  i'unx’iy,  dated  July  5thi  in  which  they 
beg  *  to  state*  that  they  ‘  are  QftfK>sed  7o  tha  ^ 

ANY  duU  on  tbo  iiu|)orUition  of  corit,*  ■  So  hopeless  is  tUoi.case  that 
Mr.  Newdeguie  promises  not  to  divide  his,|)arty  again  ix*speotiiig  it.*  His 
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ij  phiintive — ekoinewhat  penir^ntiftl — but  it  speaks  volumes.  It 
is  an  ackiiowleil^nent  of  tlcfent  so  nlvsolute  as  to  owhulo  the  possibi- 
litv  of  rf«nneetk>n.  Mr.  IVuison  might  well  tell  his  coustitiieuts 
qifhoM  pratHtioH  tV  (ti  ltt*t  goHtf  /iWifeurf.*  Mwalists  are  aconstomcd 
to  sav  that  truth  only  is  eousistent ;  ami  wo  nee<l  not,  then*faiT,  marvel 
that  some  diserepaiicies  are  visible  in  the  iYS|H>nses  of  the  miuistiTial  oraele. 
While  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchoqucr  repudiates  protection,  and  the  son 
of  the  premier  assures  us  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplatcil.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cancaster,  Mr.  Christopher,  athnns,  *  1  a<»jr 
tkfpotfmmfht  A/nv  no  mfr^iion  protei'fioH^  ontiy  I 

tnppori  ike  Well,  wc  shall  smui  see.  Varliamont  will  pro- 

bablv  meet  in  Novemln'r,  and  the  views  of  ministers  may  thou  bo  brought 
to  a*  el(x\r  and  determinate  issue.  In  the  meantime  we  have  no  fear, 
lift  justice  Im  done  to  all  classes,  but  favor  shown  to  none. 

Ihe  question  of  protection  being  setthnl,  a  clear  stage  is  atlbrded  for 
the  consideration  ot'  other  matters,  and  hero,  we  eonft'ss  to  much  solicitude. 
iV  slate  of  parties  cannot  be  vicu^il  with  entire  oomplactmoy  ;  it  is  hope¬ 
ful,  but  nothing  more;  it  awakens  expectation,  but  gives  no  veiy^  satisfac¬ 
tory  promise ;  it  Iwtokens  a  dilTerent  state  of  things  from  that  which 
existed  in  the  times  of  our  fathers ;  but  it  summons  to  labor,  to  eontliet, 
it  may  be,  to  a  protracted  struggle,  rather  than  to  an  easy  and  early  triumph. 
Ihe  cohesiou  of  party  is  gone,  (treat  names  and  grcid  families  have  lost 
their  influence.  Territorial  ])osscssions  may  give  locol  power,  but  tho 
national  will  refiises  to  follow,  save  where  the  national  interests  are  eon- 
snltvd.  A  new  order  of  }x>litical  elements  is  intnuluced,  mid  the  most  far- 
st'eing  and  sagacious  are  ot  fault  in  cnlcMdating  its  teiuleney.  This  is‘ 
especially  seen — and  for  obvious  i*t>ason8 — in  tho  reform  ]mrty.  Tho  whigs 
no  longtn-  occupy  the  place ’they  did  in  the  days  of  Fox  nml  (trey.  We 
nne  not  nninitulful  of  their  servict's,  nor  are  we  imdineil  to  attribute  them 
to  the  most  questionable  inotiri's  ^xtssible.  Leaving,  however,  the  past, 
wc  look  to  tho  ]>resent  state  of  tho  whig  |>nrty,  and  hejro  we  see  tho 
great  ditliculty  with  which  rvfiwmers  have  to  eoiitoiid.  •  No  sooner  will 
parliament  meet  than  we  shall  hear  much  of  *  the  need  of  union,  the 
n^sponsibility  incurred  by  dividing 'reformers,  tho  noot'ssity  of  ’  each  man' 
nliandoning  hie  crotchet,  the  expetlienew  and  the  obligation  ofi  adopt¬ 
ing  some  common  ground  on  which  ail  mav  ndly.’  If  suHi  lans^ungo 
bo  interpreted  by  the  q>nst,‘  it  lueans  simply  that  tho  views  of  tho 
laore  moderate  and  aristocratic  liberals  ■  should  lie  adopted  ns  the  Sbib-  ‘ 
holcth  of  the  party.  '.If '  such, 'howevt'r,  bo  its  meaning,  it  must ’  bo* 
uUrrlv  ainl* for- 'ever- oscliewcd.  Thero  must  i^ive  and  lake.  FiAcb' 
scotioiiiof  rofomM'rs  mu^t  yield 'something  to  the  otner»*<<K'Oneessiou  must  ‘ 
not  bo  all  on  > one  aide.  If  tho  iiuMi  of  progress  ilieck^  their  speed,  mnl 
ronsent  to  proceed  at  a  slower  pace',  their  titled  biasoetates  must  bestir  ^ 
tnemsolvci  somewhat ;  shake  otT  their  inortiu  ss  ;  and  consent  to* wiivthn  * 
j^xiples  triumph,  by  coneeding  thu  peo|)le’s  measures.  'I'bo  state  of’ the*' 
nliend  jiarty  is  clearlv  unsatisftiotory.  liord  John  has  not  tht^  ooiitidimee 
of  vert'  many  of  his  i^olkiwers.  ■’  Disguise  it  as  w  o  may,  tho  fact  is  noto-«' 
it  exhibltixl  most  mortifyiugly  during  the  latter  rears  of 
lordship’s  iireiiimrsbip.  It  was  not  aii  uiicoininon  thing  to  eoo  him 
numpUiug  over  tho  most  consistent  and  veteran  ItbeiwU  by  aid  liorruwod 
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from  the  tory  camp.  These  things  must  not  be  repeateil.  Circat  injury 
has  already  accrued  from  them,  and  in  the  new  parliament  w'e  must  have 
an  entire  change.  Either  Lord  John  must  abandon  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  liberal  party,  or  he  must  adopt  a  policy  which  shall  satisfy  the 
great  majority  of  his  followers.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
harmony  between  the  people  and  their  political  chiefs  must  be  secured. 
Without  this  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  opponents ;  but  let  us  have  it, 
And  we  throw  fear  to  the  wind.  We  do  not  ask  that  Lord  John  and  the 
whigs  should  go  all  lengths  with  us.  This  would  be  as  unreasonable  as 
the  demand  they  have  made  on  us.  But  we  do  ask  that  such  a  programme 
should  be  issued  ns  will  suffice  to  awaken  popular  enthusiasm,  and  thus 
give  to  a  liberal  government  the  strength  reuuired  for  the  carrying  of 
their  measures.  To  descend  to  particulars,  three  things  apjK*ar  to  us 
absolutely  needful. 

First,  There  must  be  mi  infusion  of  new  men  into  the  government.  The 
clic^ueship  of  the  whigs  must  be  abandoned.  W’hen  tlui  people  were  less 
enlightened,  it  may  have  been  needful,  but  the  case  is  different  now. 
They  are  competent  to  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  feel 
insulted  by  the  theory  on  which  their  leaders  act.  Let  us  have  men  of 
the  nobility  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  associated  with  others  reared 
amongst  the  people,  and  practically  acquainted  with  their  wants.  This 
association  must  be  on  terms  of  equality  and  mutual  respect.  Let  the 
men  most  fitted  for  office,  whether  titled"  or  not,  occupy  the  higher  j)osts 
of  the  state. 

Again,  There  mnsi  be  a  large  extension  of  the  storage.  The  present 
state  of  the  constituency  is  a  disgrace  to  the  bberal  party.  It  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  population  which  is  entrusted  with  a  vote,  while  all  are 
required  to  contiibutc  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Taxation  and  repre- 
sentatiou  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  coextensive  ;  but  if  this  is  making 
too  large  a  demand  on  the  W  higs,  let  them  meet  us  on  the  medium 
ground  of  household  suffrage. 

But  ag^in,  //e  must  have  the  ballot.  W'ithout  this  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  measure  will  be  efficacious.  The  complaint  of 
intimidation  is  universal.  Even  Sir  George  Grey  encountered  it  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  loss  of  his  scat  has  been  the  consequence.  In 
the  recent  elections  it  has  lieen  far  more  gcuci*al  than  bribery.  Bribery, 
however,  has  been  freely  resorted  to  where  impunity  was  calculated  on. 
Witness  the  case  of  Derby,  with  the  mysterious  ktter,  bearing  the  Carlton 
Club  seal,  nud  the  initials  W'.  B.  M^or  Beresford  denies — not,  be  it 
remembered — the  writing  of  this  lettci*,  but  the  practice  of  bribing.  If 
his  denial  be  not  worth  more  than  his  statements  resjxjcting  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle,*  it  will  not  avail  him  much.  Men  have  feared  to  practice 
bribery  because  the  luw'  stood  ready  to  punish  the  misdeed,  but  where 
^  agency  by  which  coercion  can  be  prevented  ?  ‘  The  immense 

Mjority  of  the  population  in  W'ales,*  said  Mr.  Cobilen  at  Wakefield, 
*  were  dissenters  and  lil)erals,  verging  almost  to  radicalism  ;  yet  there 
w»  the  glaring  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  members  returned  for 
W  ales  were  churcluuen  and  high  tories.  What  greater  proof  could  there 
be  that  the  people  having  votes  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  them  as  freely 
as  they  ought .  These  elections,  instead  of  being  scenes  of  popular 
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elevation,  evinced  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  popular  right,  were  periodical 
icourges  afflicting  the  rank  and  file  of  the  liberal  party,  with  not  merely 
the  greatest  evils  which  they  could  labour  under  as  politicians — not  merely 
depriving  them  of  the  use  of  a  franchise,  but  sinking  them  in  moral  and 
social  degradation,  putting  them  to  torture,  and  inflicting  positive  losses 

and  wrong  on  them .  If  there  was  to  be  any  enthusiasm  excited 

among  the  old  liberal  party,  he  did  think  that  the  heads  of  that  party 
(the  parliamentary  chiefs — the  statesmen  of  the  party)  must  be  prepared 
to  look  this  question  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
devise  means  by  which  an  extension  of  the  franchise  should  not  be  made 
an  extended  curse  to  the  great  body  of  the  liberal  party.*  We  rejoice  in 
these  words.  Rumor  points  out  the  speaker  as  destined  to  take  part  in 
the  next  liberal  government,  and  we  hold  him  to  the  pledge  thus  virtually 
given.  Every  day  convinces  us,  yet  more  and  more,  that  the  ballot  is 
absolutely  needful  to  the  purity  and  independence  of  the  electoral  body. 

The  return  of  several  protestant  dissenters  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
recent  elections,  on  some  of  the  bearings  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
enlarge,  if  our  space  permitted.  A  few  had  seats  in  the  late  parliament, 
but  their  niunbcr  is  now  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  Sir 
J.  Anderson  for  the  Stirling  district,  Mr.  Alderman  Challis  for  Finsbury, 
Messrs.  Ball  for  Cambridgeshire,  Barnes  for  Bolton,  T.  Chambers  for 
Hertford,  Cbcetham  for  South  Lancashire,  Crossley  for  Halifax,  Sir  George 
Goodman  for  Leeds,  Messrs.  Hadficld  for  Sheffield,  and  Miall  for  Rochdale. 
With  a  solitary  exception,  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  reform.*  Protection,  like  toryism,  finds  little  favor  amongst 
dissenters,  nor  can  its  advocacy  long  coexist  with  the  large  and  catholic 
spirit  which  genuine  dissenterism  inspires. 

We  rejoice  in  the  return  of  these  gentlemen.  Their  presence  in  the 
British  legislature  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  thoughtful  men  will  ponder, 
and  from  which  the  philosophic  statesman  may  learn  the  change  that  is 
passing  over  the  public  mind.  Much  will  depend — so  far  as  religious 
liberty  is  concerned — on  the  course  they  pursue.  Their  first  object  should 
be  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  practice  of  the  House, 
and  then  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  correct  prevalent 
misconceptions,  to  expose  sophistry,  to  lay  bare  the  working  of  the  state- 
church,  and  to  render  palpable  the  fact,  that  Christianity  and  the  hierarchy 
arc  not  identical.  They  must  be  content  for  a  time  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
truth.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  error  to  be  corrected  ;  and  this  will  be 
best  done  by  watching  the  course  of  parliamentary  debates  with  a  vigilance 
that  never  tires,  and  an  intelligence  that  commands  respect.  Especially 
should  they  avoid  prematurely  committing  themselves  to  any  substantive 
proposition.  The  legislature  is  not  prepared  for  this,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  content,  for  a  time,  to  feel  their  way,  until  sounder  views 


•  The  ‘  Patriot*  of  the  26th  is,  we  believe,  in  error,  in  classing  Mr.  Ball 
wuh  the  baptists.  If  we  mistake  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Burwell,  and  is  himself  a  pmdo-baptist.  Of  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  his  political  course  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  by  thote  who 
know  him. 
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arc  ]irevalcnt,  or  a  practical  ease  rails  -for  the  intcrfernicr  of  parliament. 
Their  position  requires  discretion  ns  well  as  earnestness.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  work,  ready  to  their  hinds ;  and  if  this  he  done  well,  they  niU 
indoctrinate  Uio  public  mind  with  other  Yiews  than  churchmen  have  pro¬ 
pounded,  aiul  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  disenthralmcnt  of  religion  from 
state  patronage  and  control.  An  intelligent  and  able  exposition  of  the 
oviU  resulting  from  the  established  system,  and  ’of  the  compel eucy  of 
Christianity  to  moiutain  itself,  is  the'  great  Want  of  the  day,  and  wc  re¬ 
joice  to  believe  that  it  is  now  in  the  way  of  being  supplied. 

Many  things  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  elections  on  which  we 
should  like  to  dwell,  but  we  are  compelled  to  Tcstrict  ourselves  to  two  or 
three.  The  Noi^vicli  election  is  espccinlly  note-worthy,  Popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  ottuined  its  height  in  that  city.  The  liberal  candidates,  Messrs. 
Peto  and  M'arner,  threw  themselves  on  the  peoidc,  and  tlicir  eonfuleucc 
was  ivobly  rewarded.  There  was  no  conecalmciit  or  mystification  about 
Utem.  They  sjwkc  as  they  felt,  and  their  w  ords  went  direct,  and  with  vast 
]K)wer,  to  the  hearts  of  the  pex)ple.  The  contrast  between  tbein  and  their 
o))ponents  in  this  respect  was  most  striking.  ITie  one  courted,  and  the 
other  shrunk  from,  the  people.  Messrs.  Peto  and  AVarnei*  were  frccpu  iUly 
in  public.  They  addressed  large  assemblies,  and  were  evciywhcre,  and  at 
all  times,  received  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  band,  the  ^[ar(|uis  of 
Douro  and  Colonel  Dickson  did  not  hold  a  single  public  meeting,  and 
nmde  no  other  avow  al  of  their  political  faith  than  that  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Derby’s  government.  The  result  w  as  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Murejub  of  Douro,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  AVcllington,  is  displaced 
from  the  scat  which  he  has  occupied  for  fourteen  years,  and  Messrs.  Peto 
and  Wanier  arc  now  the  representatives  for  Norw  idi.  *  It  is  to  us,’  says 
the  ‘Norfolk  News*  of  the  17th,  ‘a  source  of  inexpressible  gratification 
that  this  great  triumph  has  been  achieved  by  the  energy'  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  entire  population — that  it  has  been,  in  fact,  the  people’s  work — that 
the^  have  won  the  battle — and  that  to  iltein  the  glory  of  the  victory 
Indongs.  Never  was  so  large  a  population  so  stirred  up.  Through  every 
street,  and  from  every  lane  and  alley,  the  shout  echoed  and  rc-echoed, 
‘  Peto  and  Warner !’  ‘  Peto  and  Warner  for  ever  !*  Every  .man,  every 
woman,  and  evciy  child,  seemed  animated  by  the  same  overwhelming  zeal. 
The  eity  has  been  retlceincd,  and  the  people  have  done  it.*  The  rcUirnof 
the  lil)eml  candidates  was  triumphant,  the  ninnbcrs  at  the  close  of  the 


IK)U  being, 

Mr.  Peto . 2190 

Mr.  Warner . 2145 

Marquis  of  Douro  . . 1592 

Lieut.  Colonel  Dickson . 1465 


Put  this  was  not  all.  Ihc  contest  was  distinguished  bv  other  and  still 
more  gratifying  feat iires.  ’Ihe  electioneering  reputation  of  Norwich  has 
l)ct*n  at  a^  K\d  discount.  We  have  heard  strange  tajes  of  the  doings  of  the 
‘  old' city  in  (hiys  that  are  jmssed.  Such  things  arc  scarcely  to  be  credited 
now.  Ihcy  arc  happily  matters  of  history,  and  what  has  recently  taken 
place  will  help  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Eor  the  first  time,  probably, 
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a  Norwich  election  has  been  conducted  with  purity ;  and  this  is  owin^,  be 
it  remembered,  to  tlie  earnestness  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  virtuous  resolve  of  the  candidates  on  the  other.  Appealing  to  the 
intelligence  and  political  integrity  of  the  constituency,  Messrs.  Peto  and 
Warner  pledged  themselves  to  olfer  no  bribe,  and  to  attempt  no  intimida¬ 
tion.  Fears  wei*e  at  first  enterUvined  that  the  tory  party,  in  order  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  would  betake  themselves  to  the  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  of  former  times ;  but  the  precautionary  measures  adopted 
prevented  the  j)ossibiUty  of  their  doing  so,  and  thus  saved  the  city  from' 
the  del)asing  influences  which  might  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  bear 
n|>on  it.  The  non-electors  of  Norwich-*- wrongfully  deprived  of  tlie  fran¬ 
chise — did  good  service  in  this  matter.  Tlicy  became  guardians  of  the 
public  morals, — thus  setting  a  noble  example,  which  may  w»cll  shame  those 
who  refuse  them  the  common  rights  of  Englishmen.  We  are  informed 
by  the  ‘  Norwich  Mercury’  of  the  IQth  that  it  was  ‘  the  determination  of 
the  noii-clectors  to  keep  watch  and  ward  to  prevent  bribery.  This  plan 
had  been  closely  adhered  to.  For  many  nights  patrols  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  On  AVednesday  night,  the  patrols  were  largely  increased,  numbers 
of  families,  who  never  went  to  bed,  wero*  on  the  qui  cive,  and  there  was' 
no  pLicc  which  did  not  undergo  increasing  vigilance  until  the  business  of 
the  (lay  commcuccd.* 

This  was  a  noble  work,  and  it  was  nobly  done.  -  Vast  numbers  walked 
the  streets  throughout  the  night  prcctsding  the  election,' ‘  watching  the 
enemy,  and  preventing  them  from  bribery.*  Their  own  cmididates  were 
resolved,  come  wlmt  would,  to  adhere  to  the  purity  principle^  and  'the 
people  woidd  not  permit  their  return  to  be  endangered  by  the  corrupting- 
influence  of  tory  gold.  /  The  city  was  thus  guarded  from  pollution,^ and 
both  parties  liavc  come  out  of  the  contest  free  from  the  stains  of  former’ 
times.  Such  conduct  is  worthy  of  all, praise^  Noi terms  can  exaggerate* 
its  merit.  It  is  an  example, held  up  before  tlie  citizens  of  tins  great  eni-» 
pirc,  and  preaches,  with  a  voice  not  to  be*  misunderstood,  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  the  popular  will,  when  culightenedrby  refleciiou  and;  based  oat 
justice.  It  must  have  been,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Peto^A 
at  the  close  of  the  election,  alhriacd,  M  rejoice  beyond  expression  to  soy^*' 
that  not  one  shilling  lias  jbeeii  spent  in  coutravention  otVthe  law..  .The. 
election  lias  becin  c<)nducted  on  indepeiidenoe  and  purity  of  principle. .  ^The  * 
ohly  force  wliicli  has  been  used  has  been  tliat  of  moxol  sunsian^iand  the# 
only  impctiis  which  has  been  given  to  youxt  feelings,  <  lias  been  ithe^  dcteiv’ 
mmntion  tliat  your  own  principles  should  be  carried  out.* i  - 'Phis. testi**] 
inOTiy  is  corroborated  by  a  local  journal,  which,  speaking  of  the  election^  - 
says,  ‘  Not  one  voter  has  been  bribed,  not  one  shilling  has  bcCjU  spent  in 
corruption.  The  election  just  won  was  the  purest  anil  ra’osjl;  honest  which 
ever  occurr^l  in  this  old*  city.*  •  This  is  as  it  should  .be,  aiid  y^  shall  be 
glad  to  find  the  example  so  worthily 'set  in  Nor>vich,*  closely  imitated  by 
otlKjr  constiluencies.  Let  candidates  and  elector^  making  a  religious  pro- 
ewiou,  carry  into  politics  j the  same  integrity! and  Biiigle-iiiiiMlcdiiciBJaa 
mto  oUicr  matters,  uml  the  grosser,  forms  of  coiTuptioniwill  be  escliewed,  r 
and  a  higher  tone  of  morals  pervade  every,  department •  of  public  life.  JnWeii 
specially  congratulate  Mr.  Peto,  the  senior  uiembea*,  on  'the  result  ofrthe  ' 

,  ,  •  ,  t  ^  '  *11 1  '  i' 

t  <  ,  ,  ■  »  .  I  .  ,  «  ,  ,!  '  ,  ,  I  '  !  Jj{  l\  :  H  ' 
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eonieti,  and  on  the  means  by  which  his  success  has  been  achieved.  In  an 
old  cooatitueiiCY,  Ion*?  habituated  to  bribery,  he  has  shown  the  possibility 
of  achieving  a  popular  Uiuinph,  without  resiling  to  iirnctices  which  the 
eonstitutioB  ooodetnns,  and  at  which  a  Christian  man  should  blush. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Macaulay  for  Edinburgh  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  overlooked.  We  freely  admit  his  great  talents.  It  were  mere  folly  to 
deny  them.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  is  unsurpassed,  and  his  powers 
both  as  an  orator  and  an  historiun  arc  of  the  hrst  order.  Ills  priitciplcs, 
moreover,  arc  subsUmtiall^'  those  of  the  popular  party.  He  is  an  onward 
man,  who,  in  doing  justice  to  the  dead,  is  not  uumindful  of  the  living. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  him  once  more  in  pailiumeiit,  and  are  free 
to  acknowledge  that  the  mode  of  his  return  bus  been  most  flattering. 
Yet  we  could  liave  wished,  for  the  sake  of  Edinburgh  itself,  that  some 
other  place  had  had  the  honor  of  restoring  him  to  the  legislature.  No 
change  has  passed,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  over  Mr.  Macaulay’s  views. 
They  are  the  same  now  ns  they  were  in  1847  ;  while  the  ([ucstion  which 
then  lost  him  his  seat  is  more  prominent,  possesses  fur  more  relative 
importance  in  1852  tlian  it  did  five  years  back.  We  are  driven  to  the 
conviction  that  vanity  has  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  self-styled 
‘  Modern  Athens.*  But  enough  of  this.  May  the  historian  of  England, 
the  man  of  whose  genius  wc  are  proud,  and  on  whose  pages  wc  love  to 
ponder,  prove  equal  to  his  situation.  There  is  another  feature  of  the 
Edinburgh  election  to  which  wc  must  advert,  though  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  it.  The  tactics  of  the  frce-church  party  were  those  of  bitter  and 
relentless  hostility  to  the  liOrd  Provost,  a  thorough  refonner  in  politics, 
and  a  voluntary  in  religion.  A  more  estimable  man  than  Mr.  McLaren 
does  not  exist.  His  private  worth  is  universally  admitted,  and  his  public 
principli's — whether  right  or  wrong — have  been  advocated  without  dog¬ 
matism  or  asperity.  Yet  against  such  a  man  the  free-chnrch  party  have 
resorted  to  the  lowest,  meanest,  most  scurrilous  maua'uvres.  We  envy 
not  their  triumph.  Mr.  Cowan  has  indeed  been  returned  by  a  majority 
of  1754  to  1559,  but  in  that  majority  are  included  890  electors  who 
split  their  votes  between  Mr.  Cowan  and  the  tory  candidate.  ‘  1  have 
hud  the  honour,*  said  the  Lord  Provost,  ‘  of  having  had  recorded  in  iny 
favor  the  votes  of  1,659  independent  electors,  not  gathered  together  from  aU 
earners  of  the  globt*,  but  the  ver)'  heart’s  blood  of  the  liberal  party.  All  of 
us  are  united  as  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  recognise  no 
parlies  among  us — neither  the  conservative  party,  nor  the  old  w  hig  party, 
nor  the  church  |nnty,  nor  the  catholic  party,  nor  the  free-chiirch  party, 
nor  any  party  but  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  wish  to  support  me 
inx'spectivc  of  any  party  combinations  whatever.’  The  old  whig  party — 
and  this  has  been  the  dominant  one  in  Edinburgh — put  forth  its  strength 
agaiust  Mr.  M‘I.arcn.  We  bad  hoped  that  this  policy  was  abandoned. 
Its  chiefs  would  do  well  to  discountenance  it,  for  anything  more 
suicidal  cannot  be  imagined.  As  to  the  frec-chnreb  party,  tliey  may  Icam, 
when  loo  late,  the  folly  of  the  course  they  have  taken.  Of  its  worale 
wc  do  not  speak.  Ihis  is  needless.  It  has  been  a  blunder  for  which 
they  will  yet  pay  dearly.  A  truce  had  existed  between  them  and  the 
voluntaries  of  Scotland.  That  truce  they  have  broken,  and  they  must 
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not,  therefore,  wonder  if  dissenters  in  principle  refuse  any  longer  to 
aid  dissenters  ft-om  mere  circumstance. 

\Vc  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  liberal 
cause  in  the  defeat  of  the  late  members  for  Bradford  (York)  and  Cocker- 
month.  Colonel  Thompson  was  one  of  the  first,  as  he  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent,  advocates  of  free-trade.  He  is,  more- 
om,  an  enlightened  radical,  and  his  integrity  is  above  suspicion.  At  the 
close  of  the  |)oll  he  was  in  a  minority  of  six ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  caused  by  the  Homan-Catholic  electors,  who  thus 
sought  to  punish  the  votes  he  had  given  on  The  EcclesiaaHcal  Titles  Bill, 
Up  to  two  o’clock  we  arc  informed  that  the  return  of  the  Colonel  was 
deemed  certain,  but  the  votes  of  Catholic  electors,  kept  back  till  the  last 
moment,  turned  the  scale  against  him.  What  they  will  gain  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wickham  remains  to  be  seen.  ’ 

In  the  case  of  Cockermouth,  General  AVj’ndham,  a  ministerialist,  has 
been  substituted  for  Mr.  Horsman.  The  bishops  and  their  friends  will 
rejoice  in  this,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  to  us,  how’cver,  it  is  matter 
of  unfeigned  regret.  Mr.  Horsman  is  not  a  Dipsenter,  nor  did  he  ever 
do  justice  to  our  services.  We  have,  therefore,  no  special  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  him.  But  he  was  an  honest  and  fearless  man,  who  hated 
wrong,  especially  when  perpetrated  in  the  name  and  under  the  garb  of 
religion.  He  was,  moreover,  a  pains-taking  man,  unappalled  by  labor, 
and  undeteiTcd  by  obloquy.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  his  place.  He 
ocenpied  a  niche  for  which  few  were  fitted,  and  that  will  probably  remain 
void  until  he  is  restored  to  the  House.  A  report  reached  us  some  time 
since  that  his  defeat  was  mainly  owMng  to  the  defection  of  the  dissenters 
of  Cockermouth ;  but  having  instituted  inquiries  on  the  point,  w^e  arc  able 
to  give  the  report  an  emphatic  denial.  There  is  no  truth  in  it, 
as  we  arc  assured  on  the  best  authority.  The  main  cause  of  Mr. 
llorsman’s  defeat  was  the  defective  state  of  the  rep^'stration. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  cases  of  Liverpool  and  Middlesex,  as  w'c  had  in¬ 
tended.  The  success  of  the  ministerialists  in  the  former  instance  prompted 
a  resort  to  the  same  measures  in  the  latter.  Happily,  the  good  sense  and 
sound-hcartedness  of  the  men  of  Middlesex  were  proof  against  the  artifice, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  continues  to  represent  the  metropolitan  county.  The 
rampant  bigotry  and  intolerance  to  which  the  conservatives  appealed  did 
their  best,  but  the  ])opular  candidate  was  borne  on  to  triumph  by  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  all  true  reformers.  We  know  no  terms  in  which  to 
express  our  loathing  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  cry  raised  against  Mr. 
Osborne ;  yet  we  should  be  wanting  in  frankness  if  we  did  not  say  that 
his  electioneering  speeches  were  much  too  personal  for  our  taste,  and  that 
in^y  of  his  reflections  on  the  cant  employed  against  him  were  capable  of 
being  wrested  to  a  meaning  foreign  from  his  purpose.  His  cause  was 
loured  by  these  things,  and  we  hope  on  future  occasions  that  he  will  more 
obviously  discriminate  between  the  affectation  of  religion  and  religion' 
Itself.  'Ihc  terms  he  employed  were,  on  many  occasions,  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  real  as  w'ell  as  the  counterfeit.  He  did  not  so  mean  it,  but 
his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  arouse  prejudice 
against  him. 
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